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PREFACE 


Indian art is a subject which shows the maximum creative endeavour of the 
Indian mind and hands. The evidence of art is as vast and rich as that of Indian 
literature, religion and philosophy. In order to understand the soul of India, the 
evidence of art is a window through which the ‘Open Sesame’ treasures of aesthetic 
value can be viewed in the form of monuments, sculptures, paintings, bronzes, 
terracottas, etc. Indian art was late in coming to its own on the stage of world art 
but now its beauty and meaning have established themselves in the eyes of both 
scholars and lovers of beauty. 

Several histories of art and architecture of India have been written before. 
The works of Fergusson, Smith, Coomaraswamy and Percy Brown are full of merit 
and hold the field even today. But they are mostly of a descriptive character with 
little reference to meaning and generally deal with sculpture and architecture 
separately. During the last fifteen years of my work as teacher of Indian art to 
post-graduate classes, I realised that there was the need for a new ‘History of Indian 
Art’ in which architecture and sculpture should be dealt with as part of a single 
scheme, as the builders of the monuments actually conceived them ; secondly that 
objective description should be accompanied with an exposition of meaning of 
religious and philosophical inspiration which brought the art into existence, I have 
tried to present this two-fold point of view in this new history of Indian art. In 

addition to these two features I have gone to the original Sanskrit and Pali sources 

to trace the literary background of the works of art aud this has led to the under¬ 
standing of the art monuments more clearly as embedded in the cultural conciousness 
of the Indian people through the ages. A net advantage of this method has been the 
recovery of a large number of ancient terms, hundreds of which have been freely 
introduced here taking care to explain them by equivalent modern terms where possible. 
This method had long been accepted as valid and essential in the study of Greek and 
Roman arts where the surviving literature has been patiently tapped for recovery of 
original art terms. Dr. Coomaraswamy was the pioneer of this method in Indian 
context and the same has been carried much further in the present study. Besides 

Sanskrit and Pali texts early inscriptions of the Sunga, Kusfaana, Andhra periods 

(2nd cent. B.C.—3rd cent. A. D.) have proved very faithful in supplying a number 
of appropriate art terms for sculpture and various elements of architecture. For 
example, Ghara-mukTia (porch) Paniya-podhi (cistern of water), Dviyarbha (two-celled 
pave), Chatushpada-pankti (a row of animals as seen on the drum of the Sarnatb 
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Capital which had begun to be regarded as auspicious from pre-Mauryan times), 
darpand (woman holding mirror}, Padmavara-vedikd (lotus-railing), Putra-vattabka 
(mother and child), etc. There are hundreds of such terms known from inscriptions 
and literary tests which will be found scattered throughout the book. They have 
been brought together in the word index. 

I have taken care to raise and discuss specific problems relating to the art of 
each period. The idea has been to help in a critical formulation and assessment of 
the value of Indian art in the successive periods. 

Another feature of this study is to pay special attention to the evolution of 
the art motifs. For example, from the female figures on the Stupa railings at Bharhut, 
Bodhgaya and Mathura, to the female figures of the exterior of the Konarka Sun temple 
may seem to be a far cry, but a close study reveals their evolution from the motif of 
the garden-sports {Udydm-krtdd) and water-sports (Salila-krzdd), which have a 
literary background from Pan ini and the Jatakas up to Hemachandra and even later. 

I have naturally persuaded myself to give due recognition to the Indian point 
of view in discussing the special problems of each period. This has helped to earn a 
rich harvest of traditional meaning, of course, within the orbit of available evidence. 

In Chapter I, Introductory, I have stated my point of view about the discovery 
of meaning and treating divine images and auspicious motifs as symbols of religious 
thought and philosophy. The supreme value of art consists in the fact that it is a 
bridge between the two worlds of mind and matter both invested with beauty. Art is 
an idea in visual form. This is the mystery of art to bp decoded by the cultural 
tradition of the people. Indian aesthetic theory looks upon art as the descent of heaven 
on earth ( deva-sannidhya ). The external form, howsoever good, fulfils only one half 
of artist’s efforts, the other half is found to be eloquent with meaning. Even the 
decorative motifs like foliated scrolls (Patra-rachand) of Gupta art were considered to 
be the visible form of Vishnu’s heaven and blank surface was regarded as ugly or 
meeting place of the demons. This basic point of view about symbolical themes of 
Indian art as Buddha, Siva, Devas, etc. should be thought as the real eye of art in 
India, where the meaning of the outer form has been preserved in an unbroken 
tradition as nowhere else in the world. 

Chapter II, Pre-historic Period, draws attention to the artefacts or tools of 
men living in the Old and New Stone ages. The collective evidence proves the 
distribution of Primitive Man in India from Kashmir to Madras. Besides the modem 
terms for the pre-historic implements attention may be drawn to the old terms as 
aiman-mayi vail (stone celts), dyml vail (copper celts), aima-ohakra (stone wheel or 
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pulley), svadftiti (axe) all used in the Rigveda, pointing to the fact that Rtgvedie man 
knew some details of the culture of the pre-historic man. 

Chapter III, Indus Valley Art, throws light on the identification of the Great 
Mother Goddess and in it a suggestion has been made that it was a civilization of the 
Asuras ♦ The existence of the ten contingents of the architecture of a model city at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa shows that their town-planning closely agrees with the 
description of historical towns built according to plan. These ten items may be 
identified as Prakara (City-wall), Vapra (High Foundation of the rampart or earth 
work), Bvara (City-gate), AUalaka (Towers Bastions), MaJtd-patha (Highway), 
Prasada (Palace), Apana (Market-place), PusJiIcarinl (Great Bath or religious pond), 
Santhdgara (Town-hall) and Koshthagam (Granary). This enables us to see an integrated 
picture of the earliest town-planning in India, 

In this Chapter a scrutiny of the pillar on the unicorn seals in its several 
variations has helped to identify the sign as a Mudm-iSivct-StaTriblia or pillar ‘Sacred to 
Rudra topped by a bowl and supporting a railed structure or Vedika for Agni which 
was regarded us another form of Rudra ( Agnir-vai Itudrah), 

Chapter IV (a), Vedic Arts and Crafts, is based largely on references in the 
Vedie mantras and other literature to a variety of nlpas and also the architectural 
details of house-building, dress and ornaments. Full use has been made of the 
material in the two Sald-suHas of the Atharvaveda (AV, 3-12, 9-3), 

Chapter IV (b), Vedic Symbols in Art, is a new study explaining the 
significance of a large number of divine and human symbols in Indian art in the light 
of Vedic evidence- Special attention may be drawn to the meaning of Sri'Lak$hmi f 
Kumaruj Baivasuram , Trivikrama, Piirna-kuinbha, Yupa and Kalpa-vfilcska. 

Chapter V (a), Art in Mabajanapada Period, deals with the numerous Silpas 
that had been developed in that creative age and as found in the early Buddhist and 
Jaina literature and which are mentioned by Papini under the general name of 
JanapadI Vritti or simply as JanapadI by Yaska, An explanation of the city 
described in the Maha-Ummagga Jataka and of about twenty motifs painted on its 
walls as recorded in a sStraJike form, pushes back the history of painted halls in Indian 
palaces to the earliest times. For a graphic descriptian of a palace in its elevatiooal 
aspect {Udaya CJihanda)* I am indebted to Dr. Coomaraswamy’s paper on this subject. 
That evidence from Pali texts has been supplemented by the testimony of the Jaina 
Agamas. 

Chapter V (b), Symbols on Punch-marked Coins, has been especially admitted 
in a history of Indian art as the symbols constituted the main alphabet of art expression 
from about the 7th century R* C, to the 1st century B, C, 
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Chapter V (e), Art of India and Jambudvlpa, deals with the material noticed 
by Dr. Coomaraswamy as Western Asiatic motifs* The book traces their Indian back¬ 
ground from literary sources. 

Chapter VI, Saisunaga-Nanda Period, describes the architecture of the Old 
and New Rajgriha* Here an important section is that of Mother Goddess ring stones 
which should be identified as iSrl-Chakras of the cult of Goddess Sri-Lakshrm f which 
may be traced to the Yajurveda and even to the Khila-Sukta of the Bigveda, having a 
continuous tradition in religion, art and literature up to our own times* This affords a 
very valuable evidence about the worship of the Great Mother Goddess in India, which 
henceforth should supply an independent chapter to the history of the Magna Mater 
f Makl-mata) in the various religious arts of the world. 

Chapter VII (a), Mauryan Art, makes a special study of the remains of 
Mauryan palace at Kumrahara {Chandragupta-Sabha}. The evidence of the Mahabharata 
about the assembly hall of king Yudhishtkira has been invoked as supplying common 
features with the Mauryan assembly hall. The problem of the origin of Mauryan art and 
especially of Mauryan polish is taken up in detail and new literary evidence has been 
extracted to show the antiquity of the polish on stone and ceramics (Northern Black 
Polished Ware) in India, Much attention has been given to the six component parts of 
the Sarnath Lion Capital with special reference to their factual description and symbo¬ 
lical meaning, I he lion capital illustrates Asoka*s conception of Buddha as 
Mahapurmha , I have dealt with this topic in much more detail in my book ‘Chakra- 
dhvfya The Whed Flag of India which may be usefully consulted for showing that 
the Lion Capital of Sarnath was the outcome of the National consciousness of the 
Indian people, including the followers of Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical religions and 
tradition as handed down from the Indus Valley and Ijtigveda up to the I9th cent* for 
which about fifty new sources have been cited there. 

Chapter VII (b), hoik Art, explains the history of the cult and iconography of 
Yafahas and Nagas, which played such an important part in Mauryan, £uoga and 
Kushana art. 

Chapter VIII, Simga-Kaijva Art, includes the explanation of the symbolism of 
Stupa monuments from the earliest times to the days of Buddhism. The correspondence 
between Stupa and Yupa has been set forth as known from the Satapatha Brahmaria 
on the one hand and Buddhist texts on the other* The building of a monumental 
Stupa (Mahacketiya) was regarded as an event of universal acclamation, in which the 
whole community poured forth the highest ecstacy of its soul. Both the rich and the 
poor adored the MaJia-thupa as the visible symbol of the heavenly light that incarnated 
on earth in the form of the Maha-Purusha. A vivid description is available in the 
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Mahavariasa recording a number of architectural terms which help us to understand the 
building of a MahaStUpa in all its details from the foundation to the top. It was no 
ordinary pile of stone and bricks but Divine Glory made manifest on earth in which many 
popular cults of the Yakshas, Nagas, Suparnas, Kinmrm and Bevatm were mingled. 
The Great Buddha himself had expressed his last will in favour of raising a Stupa for 
the Tathagata and worshipping it as they did for the ancient most Chakravartin sover¬ 
eigns. A detailed account of the architecture and sculpture of the great Stupas of 
Bharhut and Sanchi is given with special reference to the Uttarakuru motif with its 
Wish-fulfilling Trees {Kalpa-vrihha) as recorded in the Ramayana, Mahabharata 
and jataka literature and as depicted on the railings and gateways. 

Chapter IX (a), Rock-cut Architecture, describes the architecture of the 
Orissan caves giving special attention to the identification of the various scenes 
depicted in the Ra$l Gumpha and Ganesa Gumpha Caves in which the romantic 
stories of Udayana-Vasavadatta and Dushyanta-^akuntala are carved in relief. 

Chapter IX (b), Buddhist Rock-cut Architecture of Western India, as 
produced in the Hinayana phase, is described with reference to the Qhaitya halls 
and Viharas. A new identification of the scenes at Bhaja is proposed as their 
depicting king Mandhata visiting the Uttarakuru country and not the figures of 
India and Surya. The description of the chuitya-halls at Bhaja, Kondane, Pltalkhora, 
Ajanta, Bedsa, Nasik, Junnar, Karle, Kanheri is given in a detailed manner showing 
that the movement of rock-excavation enjoyed vide extension in space and time and that 
it was preceded by similar wooden architecture on a grand scale. 

Chapter X, Kushapa Art at Mathura, besides giving a factual description of 
the Mathura Stupas and sculptures, both Buddhist and Jaina, discusses the important 
question of the origin of the Buddha image. It shows that all the available evidence of 
art and literature is in favour of Indian origin in the Mathura School under the over¬ 
all influence of the religious movement of Bhakti , which touched deeply not only the 
Bhagavatas but also the Buddhists and the Jain as. The main line of enquiry persues 
an analysis of the elements of the Buddha’s iconography clearly showing that all the 
elements, excepting the halo, were rooted in the traditional forms of a Ohakravartl and a 
Yogi which were combined for producing the Buddha image. Only the halo was 
borrowed from Iran where it was known as Mvarr or the Disk of Divine Glory seen 
round the head of religious prophets and kings, A special section on Brahmanical 
images in Mathura Art has been added for the first time. The other noteworthy 
feature of this study is the interpretation of the female figures on the railing pillars of 
Mathura in the light of the different poses and the scenes associated with female garden- 
and water-sports, of which a detailed list is available in the early Sanskrit Kavyas and 
Puranas like the Matsya Purana (Chap. 255), 
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Chap* XI, Gandbara Art, besides presenting the available evidence of the 
Stupas and sculptures on a vide canvas from the Indus to the Oxus or Taxila to 
Kunduz takes into account the important problems of origins with respect to its Indian 
and Hellenistic motifs, which developed in an ecleciic atmosphere of free give-and-take 
resulting in an unparalleled creativity of works of art and statues and images of high 
interest and value. In addition to the Buddhist specimens, Brahmanical sculptures 
also were being produced in GandhSra as images of Siva, Vishriu, Surya, Karttikeya, 
etc, A brief evidence of the art-finds at Termer on the Ox us exposed by the French 
and Russian delegations has also been included in this chapter. Fuller notices of this 
material are still awaited. The theory of the origin of the Buddha image in Gandham 
has been eking out without any substantial support and should be kid to rest once for 
all The testimony of the Divyavadana as to the first formulation of the Buddha 
image at Mathura points clearly to the ancient tradition about this matter. There is 
no reason to belittle the achievements of the art of Gandhara by virtue of its long 
creative history, prolific nature and originality of themes and its capacity to absorb 
the diverse influences pouring from India, Iran, Graeco-Roman world and Central Asia, 

Chapter XII, Stupas in the Andhra-Satavahana Period, concentrates on the 
wonderful output of a creative effort ranging over five centuries by the dominant spirit 
and wealth amassed by the Satayahana merchants and rulers. The evidence in the 
Mahavamsa regarding the building of the i! laha-cTietiya and that of the inscriptions has 
been particularly utilized for understanding these great monuments of A mar a vat I and 
N agarj uni konda, etc. The sculpture found there has a delicate feel as if cast in 
solidified butter. It has been shown that the art influences from Magadha, Kalinga, 
Central India, Western Indian Caves and South India, were converging on the Andhra 
country which contributed to a new quality, vigour and variety of art motifs employed 
in the embellishment of the Stupas and their railings. 

Chapter XIII, Indian Terracotta, deals with clay-figurines, which is a subject 
of unique richness and developed parallel to stone sculpture as the democratic means 
of spreading art consciousness. Although described as poor man's sculpture, the art of 
clay-figurines attained to solemn heights, both by virtue of their beauty and as social 
and religious documents. The available number of clay-figurines is very large 
ranging in date from the Indus Valley to Paharpur and the later brick temples 
of Bengal A bigger monograph on this subject is under preparation. 

Appendix I, Symbols and Icons in Classical Art and Religion, has been added 
with the specific purpose of looking before and after. The numerous cults of tutelary 
gods and goddesses which had been in the field for thousands of years were now being 
transformed as the higher religion of classical Hinduism, The richness of their 
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symbolical meaning was retained but subordinated and reorganised in the iconogra- 
phic forms of such higher Gods as Vishnu, Siva, Surya, Ganesa, Skanda, etc. Many 
obscure religious cults took their final leave by getting merged in the great movements 
of the Bhagavata, Saura , Saiva and Tantra disciplines. For example, the Suparna and 
Sri-LaMmi cults became part of Vishnu’s iconography. The cult of Ganga and 
Yamuna was given a subordinate place on the door-jambs of the temples of Vishnu 
and Siva. The Harivamsa gives a list of hundred and eight Auspicious Symbols 
{mangalashta4atam) , most of which were retained and given honorific places in the 
iconographic formulas i dhyana and sadhana) of the Great Gods of the classical religion. 
The Yakshas lost their independent character and became subservient to Buddha, 
Kubera, Siva, Ganesa or Kumara. The process is clearly recorded in literature and 
preserved in iconography. The Revati Kalpa of the Kasyapa-Samhita is a rare text which 
has preserved the names of several hundred minor goddesses, now all classified under the 
new title of Jataharini (equivalent of Buddhist HaritT) and equated with Revati or 
the ‘Seven Divine Mothers'. The Naga deities were merged in the cult of Balarama. 
These problems occupied the major attention of the religious teachers and sculptors for 
about five hundred years (c. 1st to 5th cent. A.D.). The Puranas, Agamas and 
Saihhitas provide the data of religions synthesis worked out in the Sanskrit 
epoch of the Kushana and Gupta civilisation. Every student of Indian art standing 
on this threshold of the old and the new should note all the forms and symbols that 
had gone before and also those that were to emerge later with the full development 
of the Brahmanical images and temples. The present study just takes us to the story 
of the preceding age to initiate its subsequent part from Gupta times onwards which 
would be the subject of volume II. I had intended to include a chapter on Palace 
Architecture, but since the subject developed into a book, I have chosen to 
publish it separately under the title Ancient Indian Palace Architecture, Additional 
information about some of the topics discussed here is contained in my papers 
beiug published simultaneously under the title ‘Studies in Indian Art’. 

In writing this book on the History of Indian Art I have utilised the extensive 
sources written by other authors and also benefited from my own pervious wiitings and 
interpretations. I am deply indebted to Shri Shiv Kumar Gupta, M. A. Research 
Scholar under me for the line-drawings and to Shri Prithvi Kumar M. A. my son, 
for reading the proofs and preparing the word index. They have undergone immense 
labour for which my cordial blessings go to them. 

Banaras Hindu University. 

7-3-1965 


VASUDEVA S. AGRAWALA 
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CHAPTER I 


1. INTRODUCTORY 


Purpose— Indian art is a mirror of the thought, religion, philosophy, cults 
and culture of India, It is a rich commentary on the life of the Indian people. 
How they lived, how they felt, what were their ideas about the Divine, how they 
worshipped and what they created on the plane of matter is documented in the 
creations of Indian art. The material is extensive as now available in the form of 
architectural monuments, sculptures, images, paintings, bronzes, clay-figurines, 
pottery, ivory figures and other minor arts. Each part of the country has been 
the arena of art production* The tempo of creative activity changed from centre 
to centre during successive periods but the overall stream of Indian aesthetic 
endeavour belongs to the whole country* 

Each region has taken its due share in this session of beauty {Rfipa-sattra). 
The genius of many a people has contributed to this enrichment, but the inspiration 
and the meaning throughout are essentially Indian. With the extension of Indian 
culture beyond the seas and across the mountainous frontiers the monuments of 
Indian art took root in other lands carrying with them the original inspiration in the 
matter of ideas, and to a large extent in form also. Fortunately, the monuments exist 
to this day as proof of the expansive art movements that originated in the home-land 
and took shape outside* The depth and intensity of the colossal aesthetic flood 
which once engulfed the inter-continental regions from Indonesia to Central Asia 
extract our admiration. An integrated study of all the varied creations of Indian 
art necessitates an interpretation in the light of the philosophy, religion and cultural 
patterns that flourished on the Indian soil and are preserved in her sublime literature 
from the Vedas up to the Puranas and Kavyas. 

Chronology —This art material is not only vast in space but also exten¬ 
sive in time. The story begins in the Indus Valley in the third millenium B* C. and 
covers about fifty centuries* The sequence of this long chronology is more or less 
settled for a working basis, as follows : 


(i) Indus Valley Art 

(ii) Vedie Civilization 

(iii) Mahajanapada Period 

(iv) Saisunaga-Nanda Period 

(v) Maurya Period 


C. 2500T500 B. C. 

C. 2000 B. C — C* 1000 B. G 


G 1200 B. G—600 B* G 
G 600 B. G—326 B. G 
G 325 B* G—1S4 B, G 
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(vi) Sung a Period 

C. 184 B. C.-72 B. C. 

(vii) Kanva Dynasty 

C. 72 B. C.—27 B. C. 

(viii) Bac trian (Bahlilka-Yavana) and 

I iido-Greeks (Madra k a-Y avan a) 

C. 250 B. C.—150 B. C. 

(ix) Kshakarata Saka-Kshatrapa 

C. 1st century B. C.— C. 390 A. D. 

(x) Satavahanas 

C. 200 B. C upto 200 A. D. 

(xi) fiaka-Knshan as 

C. 80 B. C.—2nd century A. D. 

(xii) Ikskvakus of Andhradesa 

C. 3rd century A. D. 

(xiii) Gupta Period 

C. 319 A, D.— 600 century A. D. 

(xiv) Chainkya Period 

C. 550 A. D.—642 A. D. 

(xv) Rashtrakuta Period 

C. 753 A. D.—973 A. D. 

(xv i) Pal lava Dynasty 

C. 600 A. D.—750 A. D. 

(xvii) Cliola Dynasty 

C. 900-1053 A. D. 

(xviii) Paiidya Dynasty 

C, 1251 A. D.—1310 A. D. 

(xix) Hoysala Dynasty 

C. 12-13th centuries 

(xx) Vijayanagara Dynasty 

C. 1336-1565 A. D. 

(xxi) Ganga Dynasty and also 

Kesarls of Orissa 

C, 11-13tli centuries 

(xxii) Palas of Magadha and Senas 

of Bengal 

C. 9-12til centuries 

{xxiii) Gurjara Pratiharas 

750—950 A.D. 

(xxiv) Clian dell as 

900—1000 A.D. 

(xxv) Solahkis 

765 A.D.—1200 A.D. 

(xxvi) Gahadavalas 

1085—1200 A.D. 


Art movements originate, gather strength anil continue so as to mingle their 
strands with the successive ones and, therefore, one need not insist on the fixity of 
political dates, which only offer a satisfactory working basis. The period from 
about the sixth century B. C. to the beginning of the era may be termed as Tie- 
classical' ; that from the first century A. D. to the time of Harsha (seventh century) 
as the ‘Classical age’, which forms the most important of the formative periods of 
Indian culture in its multiple facets of art, literature and life. This was followed 
by what is known as the ‘Medieval period’ (700-1200 A. D.), which may be divided 
into ‘Early’ (700-900 A. D.) and ‘Late’ (900-1200 A.D.). 

On this long road of time, Indian art travelled with steady strides leaving 
behind gloiious foot-piints as demonstrated by the numerous monuments spread in 
all directions. The story of this art may be regarded as being both simple and 
complex—simple because a thread of unity permeates it, complex because it is a 
skem of many strands. An art historian of India should have the discriminative 
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insight to unravel the tangled yams of local, regional and national forms, styles, 
decorations, influences and contents. 

PROVENANCE —Provenance and chronology form the main rafters of art 
edifice. They are rooted in factual data which should be carefully collected 
and considered in a study of Indian art. The find-places of most of the monuments 
and objects under study are usually known and recorded. In the case of sculptures 
and architectural pieces, the colour and formation of stone is a reliable guide. For 
example, in the Indus Valley white limestone of the Kirtlrar hills was used for making 
statuettes ; in the Maury an art hard-grained buff Chun a r sandstone; in Kushana art 
of Mathura red sandstone ; in Gandkara art bluish schist or slate-stone ; in Gupta 
art reddish sandstone of local varieties; in Fala art usually black basalt; in 
Chalukyan art yellowish sandstone ; in the stupas of Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda 
etc. local whitish limestone of the Andhra country which has often been 
described as marble. 

Dates —The problem of dates is to be based on the data supplied by the 
Inscriptions engraved on the monuments, e. g. a Stupa, a temple, Hlapatta, or on the 
pedestal of an image, or statue. When such information is lacking, the style becomes 
our guide for assigning a date to an art object. In the case of systematic archaeo¬ 
logical excavations, the relative strata as defined by the inscriptions, coins and 
associated finds indicate the sequence of chronology. The lever of an objective 
study is to settle the period or dating of an art object, and to place it in its proper 
historical and cultural background when that particular object was produced. 
Thus, the find-place, date and style give us the full cultural interpretation of 
an art object. 

Meaning —The formal study of art as outlined above reaches its fulfilment 
in the discovery of the meaning of which an art object stands as concrete symbol. 
According to the Indian theory of aesthetics* art as well as poetry is comprised of 
four elements, namely, (i) Easa, (ii) Artfta, (iii) Ohhandas and (iv) Sahda, Easa 
is the soul of all art, a spiritual quality enshrining its permanent value. It is 
the basic, essential and inscrutable Divine element in creation as well as art. 

Masa is the aggregate of human emotions ( Bhava ). Both art and poetry aim 

to express the emotional contents of the human mind. The theorists speak of eight 
or nine Earns with their respective sentiments or emotions. All high art evokes 
an emotion in the heart of the connoisseur. The poet and the artist begin by 
conceiving an emotion to be expressed through word or a material medium (Eupa). 

The next step is to select a meaning or theme (Artha) as the vehicle of the 
particular Mas a intended to be expressed. The extent of meaning of Indian art 

comprises the vast pantheon of gods and goddesses, each one of whom is the 
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symbol of celestial and earthly powers that are in the Universe, and really stand for 
the manifestations of one Divinity, The great Purauic legends or myths are cast in 
the pattern of a conflict between the powers of light and of darkness. Indian art and 
poetry illustrate these themes. Great Beings (MahapurmJia) like the Buddha, 
Mahavlra and other heroic kings of heavenly ckarater stand for the principle of light 
contending against the forces of evil described as Mara, Vritra, Tripura, Mahisha, etc. 
Without its meaning Art is blind. It is eloquent with its sense and purpose when 
properly understood as those who created it and for whom it was created both 
understood it Meaning has great value to appreciate fully the cultural purpose of 
Indian art. The quest of meaning leads us to the study of art symbolism, e, g. in the 
case of Chakra , jPurna-Grhata f Svastika t Garuda, Naga, Yaksha, etc. 

Having fixed the subject or theme the artist makes a choice of his rhythm 
(Chhanda, I alt r. Lay a)) or measure ( Matra) which determines the various elements of 
beauty as symmetry, harmony, grouping, proper relationship of the main figure with 
its constituents and composition (Sampuftjana), An important branch of Indian art 
thus relates to iconometry {Ldltwiayia). The cosmos with its individual objects 
presents a measured model for the artist which he accepts to be imaged not so much 
objectively as through his mind (Chitta) or meditation (My ana), each art object thus 
becoming an individual creation. 

The last element of art is the expression of an idea iii a concrete form on 
the plane of matter. What the artist has thought takes form in art. This is 
S a bda for poetry and Mpa for visual arts. Sculpture, painting, architecture, etc. 
have their several media, but they are similar in being concrete symbols of ideas! 
Their language is direct, making an appeal to the mind through the senses. 

VALUE of Mind—H erein lies the supreme value of art, viz that it is a 
bridge between the worlds of mind and of matter. Art may be defined as the 
expression of an idea in visual form in a beautiful manner. Art is mind made manifest 
m matter. It is this quality which makes art so human and so intimate to the soul 
of man. As music through the ear, so visual arts through the eye reach the inner 
heart and generate sublimating vibrations of a subtle nature. The true cou- 
noissuer {Ranka, Sahidarja, Vichaksham) lives in the aroma of art and sips 

deep of its ambrosia. This faculty of the heart to register an esthetic shock 
from art is called Samvega, 

True art is ever fresh as a recurrent session of beauty. Its charm does not 
fade and its aesthetic appeal comes back to the mind in ever rolling waves. Art is 
a human creation (Manuate Silp a ), but nearest to the Divine creation (I>eva Silpa). 
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It is the divine inspiration in the heart of the artist which invests works with 
heavenly beauty of both Meaning (Artha) and Form (Uupa), 

DECOR A FIVE Elements — An objective analysis of the contents of Indian 
art acquaints us with its decorative elements and the themes depicted. From the 
very outset Indian artists took delight in decorative designs and formal elements 
both taken from nature and invented by man* Geometrical (Rckhakrilt) t floral 
(Patra-vallarf) $ and animal (Ihamriga) designs were freely introduced in natural and 
conventionalised forms* Sometimes they are used with great effect as accessory 
figures, or framing borders, or for filling space, or for the sole purpose of lending 
beauty to an object. Pottery decorations especially were an important element of 
protohistoric ceramic art. Later during the historical periods the symbols on punch- 
marked and tribal coins and sealings draw upon a rich re pi rtoire of designs. In the 
Gupta period, scroll work (Patra-lata) made very intricate and deeply engraved when 
on stone as on the Dhamekh Stupa at Sarnath, became almost universal. It was 
believed to have the efficacy of warding off evil and plain surface was considered to 
be ugly. A panel with conventionalised scroll (Patra nv'hana) was taken to be as 
sacred as a Divine Image (, Arclta )* This attitude bore Its rich fruit in the develop¬ 
ment of the decorative element in Gupta art, painting, architecture and sculpture. 

Cultural Life— A second feature of Indian art is the place taken by 
the cultural life of the people including both royalty and common man. Indian 
art offers a commentary to its literature in depecting the material life of the 
people in a rich and vivid form. It is possible to reconstruct a whole history of 
Indian costumes and hair-styles from sculptures, paintings and clay figurines; 
especially the last, which, owing to their special democratic nature, present a rich 
typological cross-section of the society. The great StHpx$ of Bharhut and Sanchi, 
of Amaravatl and Nagarjimlkonda, stand out as monuments on which the Life of the 
community is faithfully depicted in its manifold aspects. It should be recognised 
that Indian art has moved close to its literature and to the actual life of the society 
through the ages. Its value as a record of the culture of the people is being now 
recognised* 

Cult Material —Further, the great religious movements which inspired 
and moved the lives of the people at different periods from one end of the country 
to the other, have found a rich documentation in the art panels, which sometimes 
are more informative than even literary records. For example, the Yaksha and 
Naga cults on the early Sttipas of Bharhut and Sanchi, and also in Mathura art, speak 
an eloquent language, A precise analysis of the elements of folk-art is needed to 
grasp the full scope of the art forms inspired by them* Another instance Is the 
Uttarakuru tradition depicted with zest at Bhaja, Bharhut, Sanchi, etc. With it 
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are linked several motifs, such as, Mitluna, Kalpa-v rifts Kalpa-luta of which the 
carved panels are illustrative of the epics and the jataka descriptions. Various 
ornaments, costly fabrics, superior wines, toilet articles, and Man and Woman, are 
shown coming out from the tendrils or low bent boughs of trees or meandering 
creepers. These were Wish-fulfilling motifs which fired the imagination of the people. 
The Kalpa-vfiksha became the arch-symbol of the cult of Tree-worship or the 
adoration of arboreal deities (Rukkha-deiwta~?mha), 

Symbolical Themes —Indian art truly reflects the deep relationship 
between ideas and life. It fulfilled a real need. If the wide gamut of life is 
mirrored anywhere it is truly so in the case of art. A special feature which enriches 
the meaning and purpose of art was to present a synthesis or mingling of the culls 
dear to the common man with the higher religion of the Buddha, Mahavlra, Siva 
or Vishnu with all the details of their lives and deeds of glory. Here metaphysical 
ideas were freely invoked to inspire concrete forms. 

Buddha —The story of Buddha in stone and colour is woven out of a 
series of symbolical patterns, irrespective of the fact whether they would hold good 
for a historical person. His descent from the Tushita heaven, dream of Maya 
seeing a white elephant, Buddha’s oblique birth from the mother’s side, his seven 
steps, the first bath, presentation of the four cups, miracle of fire and water, 
taming of the elephant Nalagiri, vision of Thousand Buddhas, Dharma-Chakra, 
visit of Indra, ascent to the Heaven of die Thirty-three Gods (Trayartrimia- 
Beva-svarga) and coming down by the three ladders of gold, silver and copper— 
these appearing as part of art are in reality symbols of the metaphysical pattern 
of Buddha’s life, pointing to the concept of the Superman (Sfahapurusha)* 

SlvA—Similarly Siva was depicted from the Indus Valley to historical times 
either as an emblem (Linga-vigraha) or in human form ( Puru 3 fia * vigraha) and both are 
deeply rooted in the metaphysical thought of the religious tradition of India, The 
folk-elements have been freely accepted but transformed. Sublimation of forms as 
a vehicle of ideas gives delight both to the Indian seer and artist. For example, 
Siva is shown as Pasupati, Ardhanarlsvara, Nafaraja, Kamantaka, Gaugadhara, 
Chandrasekhara, Yogesvara, Yamantaka, Harihara, Dakshinamurti, Jyotirlinga, 
Nandlsvara, Umamahesvara, Dasamukhanugraha, Panchabrahma, Ashtamurti, Mri- 
lunjaya etc. These are verily the alphabet of a religious language at its best. Its key 
is preserved in Indian tradition and the secret of art as that of religion may be found 
to be the same, when rightly unveiled, 

Deva— Indian art may be said to be a dedication at the feet of the Divine 
(Deva)- All the Devas abide in the Stupa and the Temple (BevaQiiha), The Ilarmik# 
on the top of the dome and the cella (Grarbhct*griha) both are alike the seats of the 
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gods (Devamdana). Forms may differ but the meaning is the same. An array of 
subsidiary deities (Vyantara-Devata) like Gandharva, Apsaras, Kumbha nd a, Naga, 
Yaksha, Nadl-Devata, Siddlia, Vidyadhara etc,, stands integrated in each religious 
pantheon as the differentiated manifestations of an ultimate and supreme Divine 
Power (Deva). 

Unity of Form and Meaning— A study of Indian art is thus possible at 
several levels—fixing of the archeaological context, technique of production, style, 
chronology, culture, and above all, its meaning. As in Plato, so in Indian aesthetics, 
idea or meaning (Artha) is of sublime value ; the form {Bupa) no less important from 
the aesthetic point of view is the vehical of ideas. Form is the body and meaning is 
the soul of art. Kalidasa has paid the loftiest homage to both by comparing them 
with the Cosmic Creator and the Divine Mother, the Universal Parents, who preside 
over creation, and also inspire human art, both being inseparable : 

qFP4Trqq | 

facRT 11 (Raghnvamsa 1.1) 

The meaning (artha) belongs to the region of the unmanifest (armrta) and the 
form (rupa) to the manifest (nvtrta). Both are the two aspects of Divine Vishnu. 
The one called a higher (aiupa ■= paramarupa) and the other a lower (visvarupa = 
imrtarupa, Vishnu P. 6. 7. 54). The whole cosmos with its created objects is governed 
by the higher principle of meaning, defined as Bhavana, i.e. the emotions, feelings 
and sentiments in the hearts of men. Such emotions exist at three levels, viz. 
(1) a cosmic transcendental meaning (Bmhmi-bhamna); (2) the feelings and emotions 
of the highest gods upto human beings and lower beings (Kunm-bhavana), which 
is the same as ‘life’ or culture ; (3) a union of the above two (Ubhaya-bhavana), in 
which divine knowledge (Brahma) and human activity (Karma) are revealed, as in 
Rama, Krishna, Buddha, Mahavlra. 

The discovery of the subtle meaning of art forms only leads to full aesthetic 
enjoyment according to the Indian theory, which holds the form without meaning 
(,adhyatma-hhava ) to be unholy. The human mind cannot remain without applying 
itself to one or the other of the manifest forms. It is therefore redeeming to con¬ 
centrate on the spiritual or divine purpose underlying the form. Just as fire 
entering a house burns it, so does thought inspired by the beauty of the image 
removes darkness and fills the mind (Ohitta) with light (Vishnu P. 6. 7. 74). Both 
the artist and the critic of art (BasUca) can approach real art only through medi¬ 
tation (Phydnd) in order to have the proper aesthetic response. 

An Icon, primarily and in completeness, intended for its religious, i.e. spiritual 
purpose, is a symbol of the divine or supreme reality. 


CHAPTER II 


2 . PRE-H1ST0RIC PERIOD 

The art of prehistoric man is found at many places in the world and also in 
India. Its precise dating is a matter of difficulty but it is niaiked by certain 
primitive features giving it a separate entity to be recognised as the first link in the 
story of human art. The prehistoric culture belonged to men living in Stone Age. 
In India, as elsewhere, it has two broad divisions, viz. Old Stone Age and New Stone 
Age, with a probable Middle Stone Age between the two. The first is known as 
Palaeolithic, the second as Neolithic and the intermediate one as Mesolithic. 

Palaeolithic Art — III the Palaeolithic Age man lived by digging out roots 
and hunting animals for food. For this he made use of tools and implements of stone 
of a crude and rough variety, found in association with fossils of animals now extinct. 
The struggle that palaeolithic man put to master Iris surroundings w.as very hard and 
long-drawn. Still he had the capacity to think and develop which made him build a 
culture. 

There are several palaeolithic sites located in Madras, Orissa, Hyderabad, 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. From the site of Attirampakkam in 
Chingleput district of Madras thousands of hand-axes have been picked. Similarly 
Khyad on the Malaphrabha in Dhnrwar, Mungi near Paithan in Hyderabad, are other 
sites where palaeolithic man once flourished. He lived in caves and rook-shelters near 
rivers, anxious for national protection and constant water supply. He mostly used 
quartzite (Hindi, Bitjha) for making tools in the form of cores and flakes obtained by 
fracturing the rough stone. 

In north-west India in the Solian Valley, a small tributary of the Indus 
(SushomU of the Rigveda) and also iu Kashmir Jutreims traces of the earliest lithic 
industry of man in India have been found both as pebble tools and flakes. 

Mesolithic— The Middle Stone Age was intermediary between the Palaeo¬ 
lithic and the Neolithic Ages. It is represented by Microlithic tools of very small 
size. The tiny tools were fixed singly or collectively to a handle to make them more 
effective. Such tools may be identified with UlimuMia of Sanskrit literature. The 
material consists of jasper, agate, carnelian, chalcidonv, quartz and flint. The types 
of tools include blades, sometimes serreted (Hindi, dantedar), crescents, triangles, 
points, scrapers etc. Microlithic sites spread in the Sabarmati valley in Gujrat, 
Narmada valley and along the lower Godavari. In the last region microliths were 
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found in association with coarse hand-made pottery. From the chronological point of 
view microlithic industry went hand in hand with the neolithic and at times projected 
into the historic period. At Brahma giri microlithic and neolithic cultures were found 
related to early historical times. 

Neoli t HiC —The Old Stone Age culture had a very long duration dating 
back to about half a million years and continuing up to about ten to seven thousand 
years B* C. As against this the Neolithic age hud a much shorter duration of a few 
thousand years and therefore linked with the earliest historic cultures of India* The 
Neolithic man was primarily producing food by an agricultural industry. He was 
using hand-made pottery, specially utensils for cooking. The Neolithic implements 
were ground and polished* The tools included celts, axes, adzes and hammer-stones. 
The polished handled stone axe is the distinguishing tool of the Neolithic man* In the 
Rigveda there are two significant words, viz. airmn-mtyl van and ayau van. The real 
significance of these words does not seem to have been understood. Van was a kind of 
adze from which the Hindi word hasula or ka&ult is derived. The stone adzes seem to have 
been stone celts of the Neolithic mail used for cutting RV. X* 

101, 10), The copper celt (aycm van) was a weapon of Tvashta 

RV. VIII. 29. 3). The Neolithic man did not know the use of metals 
and he was using only stone tools* In South India he was followed by people using 
iron. In North India, coppermsing culture succeeded the Neolithic man of which 
Mohenjodaro is the best example. Here is a transitional stage in which the use of stone 
celts is found together with that of copper celts. The Aryans in the Rigveda 
also were using both of these but mostly the copper tools, as in the Rigveda Tvashla, 
the divine architect (antar deve&hu ), is credited with having in hand a copper celt. The 
same god is associated with a copper axe {ayam panmi, RV. X. 53. 9.) Those 
who were armed with such handled copper celts were known as vah-mtnfalL 

The polished stone celts and axes were tools typical in the Neolithic age. 
These have been obtained at several sites like Hamirpur, Chhatavpur, Hazaribagh, 
Ranchi, Santhal Pargana, Singh bhum, Darjeeling, Nadia, Naga Hills in Assam, 
Rsicbur in Hyderabad, Chittaldrug in Mysore, and Anantpur, Bellary, Guntur and 
Tanjore in Madras. In the North-West also some specimens were found on the banks 
of the Indus. In south India Bellary District, Mysore and Hyderabad were the focal 
centres of Neolithic culture. The excavations at Brahmagiri brought to light a 
polished stone axes between the beginning of the first miUenmm B* C, and 300 
B. C. The authors of this culture were using both Neolithic celts and microlithic 
tools at the same time. 

The Neolithic man was generally not acquainted with the use of metals* 
After him came iron in South India and copper and bronze in the North* His 
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pottery was band-made and mostly coarse in gray fabric. The Neolithic peoples in 
India were food-producers with a settled life, whereas the Palaeolithic were food- 
gatherers wandering from place to place as hunters in pursuit of animals. 

The tool implements of these peoples form a considerable material. From the 
art point of view they just demonstrate the craft ability of the primitive man who 
had begun to use his hand and thus laid the foundation of crafts for succeeding - 
agts. 

RoCK-P AIN TINGS —The man using the stone axe tools used to live and wander 
in l iver valleys and open forests. In the next stage man learnt to live in rocky cave- 
shelters where he diverted himself by making drawings on the walls of the caves 
which are known ns Rock Paintings. These paintings were done with a kind of soft 
red stone or haematite, and from this they are known to the local people as Itahtt- 
Kt-putariyan Skt. Rakbapnbtalika) 

There are four principal centres where such paintings have been discovered, 
as follows:— 

1. Mahadco Hills round Pachmarhi, in Madhya Pradesh. Paintings in four 
series* superimposed over one another. 

2. Raigarh paintings of Singhanpur and Kabra Pahar (ten miles south-east 
of Raigarh city) in Madhya Pradesh. 

3. Mirxnpur area in the Sone valley of the Kairmir Range (Skt. Kirmlra 
name of an asura). Here are icek shelters at Likhunia, Kohbar, 
Mehraria, Bhaldaria and Bijaigarb, 

4. Manikpur in Banda District, 

The largest number of prehistoric reck paintings have been found in the 
Mahadco Hills with Paclimarhi as its centre. No less than fifty rock-shelters contain 
paintings, some of them known as Dorothi Deep, Mont Rosa, Mahadeo, Jambudwip and 
Dhaniakhal are within five miles of Paclimarhi. Others at about 20 to 40 miles 
distance are Tamia, Jhalia etc. Adamgarh is two and a half miles from Hoshangabad. 

The paintings are numerous and in the opinion of some writers are rich like 
the Stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi furnishing a record of the many-sided cultural life 
of the people who made the drawings in red and white ochre colours. The super¬ 
imposed drawings show sequences in four series. 

1st Series : Schematic figures only, divided into early and late. The 
paintings of the early first series are conventionalised human and animal figures in red 
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and cream colours. They show square-shaped bodies with triangular heads, the bust 
being filled by zig-zag or wavy lines, probably representing some kind of bark garment, 
[Fig. 1], These paintings are superimposed by other figures and are scarce. 

The later stage of the first series shows stick-like figures with a 
triangular head. The cream colour is interlined with red to depict hair cr head. 
With the stick- like figures also appear some in pink with triangular head and 
square body but with a single wavy line within the bust. [Fig. 2] These also belong 
to the same stage, 

2nd Series: Paintings in grey or cream, crude but mituralisiiic, also 
divided into early and late, the early second series being very crude have only the 
rudiments of naturalism. The figures have elongated necks, wavy hair, generally 
featureless heads, thin sinuous legs and fringed skirts. In the late second series some 
kind of grouping begins to appear and bows and arrows which were scarce in the first 
series now become common, [Fig. 3], Metallic arrow-heads which begain to be used by 
figurines of the first series still continued in the second and to that metallic spear¬ 
heads were now added as of common use. The people were hunters, hunting wild 
beasts, sometimes a tiger, a huge porcupine, sambhar both male and female and even 
elephant and oxen. Sometimes the hunting folk enjoyed a thrilling dance holding 
bows and arrows and using animal masks. Honey-taking with a bamboo ladder 
from high trees or overhanging cliffs was a favourite pursuit of the hunters of the 
second series which continued throughout the following third series also, [Fig. 4], 
Ihe rock paintings in Mirzapur area coincide with the hunting and dancing figures 
of the second series of the Mahadeo Hills. 

dKD and 4th Series—T he cultural scene changes from primitive hunters 
to well-armed warriors and mounted horsemen in battle scenes where archers and 
swordmen are engaged in fierce action. Aimed cattle raiders are also seen. Besides 
the homelife of the people is also depicted, e, g. a man playing on a harp ; a woman 
pounding roots and grinding grain ; huts with women inside ; men and women dancing in 
groups and pairs ; men playing drums and a double pipe, entertained by a performing 
monkey and a dancing bear. Cattle and birds of various kinds including goose 
and peacock and also pigs and dogs are represented—virtually a cross-section of 
the life of the people. In the Adamgarh Quarry near Hoshangabad one of the rock* 
shelters shows a very large elephant which is the oldest and may belong to the late 
2nd series. In the late 3rd and early 4th series of the Mahadeo Hills we find bun 
hair-dressing, Join-cloth ending in a tail between the legs, bow and quiver of arrows, 
straight swords, leaf-shaped dagger and round shield. The Mahadeo Hills 

paintings are mostly in difficult rocky jungles far from the main lines of communication 
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and so also the Singhanpiir paintings. The people there were using microlitlis, 
pottery and metal-headed spears. There are a few mythological figures—a heroic 
personage in a vimana or sky-chariot and a gaint who leads a tiger with a rope like a 
pet dog (found in a shelter in the Mahadeo Hills group). [Fig. 5]. Another subject 
shows a male person resisting a lion or tiger on one side and a wild bull on the other 
while the cattle thus protected are moving below. No religious purpose seems to 
underlie the paintings which depict scenes of encounters with wild beasts, dances, 
domestic life and battle. 

II. Singhanpiir and Kahra Pahar Paintings near Raigarh, in rock-shelters; 
the first about 3 miles from Meharpalik station on the Beugal-Nagpur Rly. and 
Knbra Pahar about 10 miles south-east of Raigarh city* The paintings are in dark 
led and varying shades of red. Square-shaped men are seen including animals like 
wild oxen. One thing may be noted, viz. that the square body of the figurines in the 
Mahadeo Hills are filled with vertical wavy lines whereas at Singhanpiir the figures 
have only a single or a double wavy line. 

III, Paintings in the Mirzapur area. Whereas Singhanpur-Raigarh rock 
paintings fall within the Mahanadi valley, those of Pachmarhi (Mahadeo Hills) in the 
Narmada valley, the paintings of Mirzupur district belong to the area of the Sone 
\ alley,. These three rivers form a well defined boundary of hilly forest area well 
suited for the protected habitation of primitive men, who appear to be the 
ancestors of the Sabaras and Nishadas. 

I he paintings in llie Sone valley show hunting and dancing figures and a 
stage of culture as that of the painters of the 2nd series in the Mahadeo Hills. The 
local name for a rock-shelter is Sari , as in Likhunia Dan which is on the bank of 
the hilly stream Gann. The subject of the paintings is the capture of wild elephants 
by horsemen with the help of a tame elephant. The horse-riders carry a long pointed 
spear. Human figures with a square body or Stick-like figures are found here showing 
that they were alike the figures of the 1st & 2nd series at Pachmarhi. In a 
remarkable painting we see a wounded wild boar with its mouth open in pain. 

I\ . M.mikpui in Banda District, Cave paintiugs show horsemen archers and 
a person seated in a wheelless bullock cart. In point qf time they should be referred 
to the 3rd series of paintings in Mahadeo Hills, 

One of the Adamgarh shelters shows an animal like a giraffe with a very 
long neck which has remained a puzzle. 

Mori Rocr Paintings— Recently a large group of thirty rock-shelters in 
village Mon, Distrier Mandsor, M. P, has been surveyed, showing the ceiling and 
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walls of the shelters decorated with paintings in red ochre, depicting, animals, 
dancing human figures and pastoral scenes, generally assignable to Series 3rd and 
4th of D. H. Garden for the Panchmarhi Hills* Amongst geometrical designs some 
are Quite important, namely, a four armed cross inside a circle, an eight-spoked 
wheel, a solar orb with multiple rays, houses with gabled roof, a crude country cart 
a lunning Sarvatoiftadra pattern intricately made out of Swastika design, and above 
all an eight-pet a lied lotus idled by a central design consisting of four piped leaves 
joined at their tip end in the middle of the motif, which partly occurs in the Indus 
Valley also (Indian Archaeology, 1957-58, p, 27, Fig. 14. 14*). 

Rock Engravings —Whereas paintings are found iii rock-shelters, engravings 
appear on smooth rock surfaces open to rain and weather. They are more widely 
distributed than the paintings. A number of rock engravings have come to light on the 
middle Indus, some 6 miles south of Attock in localities named Mandori, Gandafe and 
Ghariala, showing human and animal figurines, depicting riding horses, camels and 
elephants engaged in warfare and men armed with weapon. At Sambalpur in Orissa, 
Raichur in Hyderabad, and at Bellary, groups of rock engravings have been found. 
Most of these engravings are nothing better than bruisings* 

Copper Culture —The neolithic man using ground and polished stone 
fixes was gradually replaced by food-producing agriculturists* A cultural succession 
from the primitive hunting communities has been observed at a number of sites from 
the Narmada to the Godavari, e.g. Mahesliwar (ancient Mahishamati) on the north bank 
of the Narmada, Navda Toli, Jorwe (Ahmadnagar district), etc. showing post-neolithic 
features as indicated by painted pottery, use of microliths, copper articles and to an 
extent the older stone axes continuing to be used at several centres, A flake blade 
industry, the painted ware and fine copper articles seem to be moving to the chalcoli- 
thic phase which we see at its best in the Indus Valley, The evidence is far from being 
complete, as the quantity of articles of copper found in the early culture of Western 
and Central India is sparse, but in Northern India in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa 
large copper hoards have come to light from as many as thirty sites. Axes and chisels 
which include all types of celts and bar-celts account for 154 examples as against 50 
of other types—swords, daggers, spear-heads, harpoons [ Fig* 6] and anthropomorphic 
or men-like figures [Fig* 7], besides the great hoard of 424 assorted copper celts found 
at Gungeria in Madhya Pradesh. There were two industrial areas producing articles 
of copper, one the Ganga-Jamuna Doab and the other the country round the Ranchi 
Plateau in Bihar* 

The axes have a buttend somewhat narrower than the edge. The bar harpoons 
have a large spear-blade with two or three pairs of hooked barbs, sometimes with a 
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hole, and a lug above the stem. They are quite large ranging from 12 to 17 in. and 
cast in a mould with a stout mid-rib. Spear heads both simple and barbed and also 
copper swords and daggers have been found. In the Rigveda we find reference to a 
weapon named Rishti held on shoulders by the Marut-host with which it is tempting to 
identify these copper spearheads, just as the celts with Aym vagi handled by Tvaslrta 
[Fig. 8], the barbed harpoons with the Vajra of India, and the axes with Swdltiti 
and Paraeu [Fig. 9], 

Chronologically the latest phase of the stone age culture was diifting tow aids 
the historic period with a two-fold intervening cultural sequence, viz. the chalcolithic 
phase of the Indus Valley and the Aryan phase, mainly of the Gangetic V alley. The 
Indus Valley culture by itself presents an extensive phenomenon both in space and time, 
in which a higher type of material civilisation was fully developed with all the main 
types of arts and crafts evolved in a high degree, lhe evidence about the Aiyan 
cultural remains is yet uncertain, but the copper implements specially from the Gangetic 
Valley from Bitliur in Kanpur, Sartholi in Shahjahanpur, Rajpur Parsu near Hastina 
pur etc., point to some cultural sequence. A new type of pottery also forces irself on 
our attention. The Northern Black Polished Ware known as N. B. P. with widely 
scattered find-places punctuating the limits of the Mauryan empire has been i igliiily 
assigned to a period from 600 B. C. to 200 B. C. This was preceded by another kind 
of pottery known as the Painted Grey Ware. This type has been found both at Ahi- 
chchhulra and Hastinapur from the earliest levels. The pottery is wheel-made and 
decorated with groups of vertical lines, bands of sigmas, concentric circles, pot-hook 
spirals and arrangements of dots and dashes. Mostly the designs are painted on the 
outside of the bowls and dishes. In the case of the open flat bottomed dishes the inner 
surface also is painted with elaborate patterns. In the post-Harappan occupation 
levels at Rupar this pottery was found. The area between the Sutlej and the Jumna 
is full of sites producing the Painted Grey Ware. Like the N. B, P, ware the Painted 
Grey Ware and the Ochre Washed Ware also have a glossy finish. Most probably they 
belong to the blank period between the Indus Valley and the historical beginnings and 
thus may be assigned to the Vedic and post-Vedic ages. 


CHAPTER III 


3. INDUS VALLEY ART 

Introductory— Indus Valley Art has come to ns in the mass oE finds 
mainly at the two cities of Harappa and Mohenjodaro (c. 2500 B.C.—ISQO B.C.)* 
Cunningham had touched the site of Harappa as early as 1878, but its proto-historic 
character was revealed for the first time in 1921 when D, R. Sahni was digging at 
Harappa on the Ravi and following him in 1922 R, D. Banerji struck upon the treasures 
of chalcolithic civilisation at Mohenjo-daro on the Indus, Marshall and his colleagues 
took up the work bringing to light an urban culture of vast dimensions, adjudged to be 
the most extensive in the pre-classical world. In time it stretched over a period of 
about a thousand years and in space over 1500 miles from Rupar (Kotla-Nihang, 
Ambala) to Rangpur and Lotlial at the head of the Gulf of Cambay, District Ahmeda- 
bad, and still further upto Bhagat Rao on the river Kim in the Narmada valley. Latest 
exploratory survey has swelled the number of sites to about one hundred, the focal 
areas being those of Harappa, Sarasvati in Rajasthan desert with the big site of Kali 
Rangan on its bank, Mohenjo-daro and Chanhu-daro on the Indus, Rangpur and Lolhal 
in SaurSsbtra* 

This range of spatial expansion far exceeds the civilised areas on the Nile and 
in Mesopotamia which are about half its extent. 

The one merit of this Copper civilisation is the general unanimity amongst 
scholars about its antiquity, a date paralleled with the Sargonic period of Akkad (c, 2350 
B. C.), and the two ends uf its temporal extension bracketed within c, 2500-1500 B. C, 
This dating has rather a firm basis, as shown by the discovery of about 30 Indus seals 
in the important cities of Mesopotamia at Ur, Kish, Lagash, Susa, Tell Asmar, etc, 
in the latter half of the third millenium B. C. Some seals were found in the Larsa 
period (1800 B. C.) and some from Kassite period (c, 1500 B. C.)* 

The discovery of the Indus Valley culture 1ms done a miracle for both art and 
history of ancient India, It has pushed back at one stroke the beginning of civilised life 
in India by 20 centuries, i, e, from 600 B,C. to 2500 B,C. It has placed the Indian 
civilisation in a world-context making it as one of the other great civilisations of the an¬ 
cient world like Crete, Egypt, Mesopotamia and Western Asia, It has further established 
the central position which India occupied within an extended geographical orbit with 
alround lines of communication to feed her economic life. The character of this 
civilisation shows it to be essentially urban, comprising a community of merchants and 
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rulers devoted, to many fine arts and. dependent for their economy on tlie labouis of a 
toiling peasantry. They were entrenched within fortified citadels having rampait and 
gateways, most probably ruled by a central authority or political power vested in the 
king. A community of priests catering to the religious needs of the people is also 
indicated by the finds. The people excelled in methods of architectural planning of 
their capital cities, houses and toads, and an unusually developed sanitary system of 
bath-rooms and drains to which there is no parallel in the ancient woild. dhe 
discovery of baked bricks in millions from kilns fired by forests .of timber 
was the strongest point of the Indus Valley culture by which their architects built well 
planned cities the like of which are not seen anywhere else in Iran, Egypt or Western 
Asia. The beginnings of this civilisation are a little obscure and its end also seems to 
have come suddenly. The amazing fact about it is the uniformity of life, art and 
culture made visible to us by innumerable relics. About nine structural phases were 
exposed at Mohenjo-daro extending over a thousand years and the seals and other 
objects that came from the earliest levels (circa 25 00 B. C.) do not seem to differ 
from those of the final phase (circa 1500 13. C.i, although a certain degree of 
evolution inevitably exists. Such stolid conservatism was a quality ingrained in the 
soul of the'people and had immense effect in building up a civilization which became 
so deeply rooted in the soil as to leave its lasting influence on the life and beliefs of 
the succeeding generations. The Harappa culture liuunshed for many centuries along 
with that of the Aryans and both co-existed in amity until the final clash ousted the 
Indus people from the field. It implied only the extinction of their political power, 
the people stuck to their homes, left to fight with a climate gradually turning incle¬ 
ment until deserts and waterless tracts overcame them. In its hey-day the culture 
of the Harappans was a blooming flower of divine fragrance or a ray of serene lustre. 
A flush of beauty permeates their life as seen in the religious cleanliness of their 
cities, homes and bodies. The ornaments of gold and silver, beads of elongated bright 
camelian, agate, quartz etc. and gold-tipped beads, faience ornaments, miniature 
pottery as well as designs on pottery and the variety of steatite seals with 
vigorous animal figures ai d bold pictogmphic script- these are radiant with the 
creative genius of an inventive race. Taken together they leave a deep impression on 
the mind of every serious student of art and culture. The people knew the arts of 
agriculture, weaving, statuary, goldsmitby, bead-making, ivory-carving, she 11 -in la 3 % 
metal casting, writing, ti y-n.nking, pottery turned on wheel, painting designs in black 
and polychrome, using weights and measures, building, firing bricks, shaving, using 
wheeled conveyances, etc. 

It is now generally admitted that the Harappa culture was born on the Indian 
soil. Its indigenous distinctive character is stamped on all classes of objects which 
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have been exposed. The : problems created by the discovery of this culture are 
gradually accumulating for solution and the reply seems to be embedded in the story 
of Indian civilization itself both in the pre-and post-Harappan periods. 

Architecture 

Both Hnrappa and Mohenjo-daro were planned fortified cities. The 
citedal consisted of a high rampart wall (Prakara) on broad foundation of mud-work 
45 ft. wide (Vapra ), city-gates (Dvara) and a moat (ParthTm) for which the 
Indus and the Ravi sufficed. The main city was enclosed inside these defences, 
giving a complete picture of what in the Vedic texts and later was known as Pur t a 
fortified city. The high acropolis is a parallelogram, 400-500 yards north-south by 
200 300 yards east-west, with a perimeter of about 3 miles. The city-wall tapering 
upwards had bastions or towers at intervals (Attalafea) and was itself propped by a 
revetment of baked bricks 4 ft. wide on the outside (Isfitaha-PraJcafa), 

The town inside was divided by broad streets regularly running at right angles 
both east-west and north-south dividing the city into blocks. The fixity of plan as laid 
down by the first builders continued throughout the history of Mohenjo-daro showing 
that the municipal authority enforcing the building laws extracted willing obedience 
from the people almost in a religious spirit. There was, however, some deviation in 
the later stages of the city building. 

The main street at Mohenjo-daro {Mtthapath&) cleared for half a mile is 33 ft. 
wide, allowing several rows of wheeled carraiges to pass up and down. The main 
road intersected by some similar ones and by less wider streets from 12 to 9 ft, wide 
divided the whole city into blocks where smaller lanes and narrow alleys upto 4 ft. 
are also seen. There was no system of paving the streets with bricks excpting for the 
drain in the centre of the street. 

The houses were arranged in rows mostly sited in the lanes, generally of 
27 ft, x 29 ft. or double the size. They were provided with several rooms, a kitchen 
and a bath-room round a courtyard and were built in two storeys. The height of the 
brick-built walls as preserved in the streets is about 18 ft, and in the lanes 25 ft. 
The houses in the blocks are compact, but sometimes separated by narrow spaces of 
only 1 ft. The entrance was generally placed in the lane for privacy and safety. 
The principles of foundation, vertical walls in parallel courses, provision of roof 
probably on wooden beams and rafters, grille windows, niches and plastering were 
known. The art of niasonary was plain and severe without much decoration. Only 
a few examples of alabaster and pottery grilles for windows have survived. An average 
measured 3 ft. 4 inches in width and double in height and was closed by 
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shutters, now perished. Larger doors upto 7 ft. 10 in. also exist. The use of stone 
for building was practically absent. Even brick pillars were not much in use. 
Surviving columns are either square or rectangular and no round column has 
been found. 

The floors in the rooms were without pavement, being only of beaten earth. 
The bath-rooms on the other hand received more careful attention as shown in the use 
of very finely joined masonary made impervious by the technique of using rubbed 
bricks. Inside the thick walls were pottery pipes for the flow of spill water from the 
bath-rooms of the upper storey, connected with the street-side drain of the ground- 
floor. This nice arrangement to ensure maximum cleanliness is a singular feature 
of Harappan culture. 

Every good house had its well with plentiful supply of sweet water and 
brick-lined with wedged bricks (ff jTWgfr i~i) made water tight and furnished with a 
high coping above the mouth of the well. The usual size is 3 ft. across but smaller 
ones of 2 ft. and larger of 7 ft. are fdso found. 

The drainage system of the houses and the town gives proof of unusually 
thoughtful planning. Each street and lane had a good brick-paved channel 
made of bricks on two sides finely joined with mud-mortar, lime or gypsum, 
bigger drains (IS" wide) generally covered with loose stones and smaller ones 
with bricks. Tributary drains from each house connected with the street drain. 
The long drain was provided with man-holes at intervals with wooden covers and the 
whole system emptied itself in brick culverts (2| ft, wide 4 or 5 ft. high) to carry 
away collected rain water. It appears that the cleanliness of the body bad become 
a religious cult with the people. We are reminded of a reference in the Chhandogya 
Upartishad mentioning the philosophy of life held by the A suras believing that the 
physical body is Mma (Self), which should be embellished and provided with 
provisions, clothes and ornaments after death 

Chh, Up, 8,8,5). This fits in squarely with the remains of Harappa 
culture which most likely belonged to the Asura race. 

Besides the citadel on the Stupa mound at Mohenjo-daro the Great Bath, an 
Assembly Hall, the so-called College Building 1 having numerous rooms with a 
courtyard and a grand staircase (all pointing to its character as a Royal Palace), and 
last of all the Granary exposed in Wheeler’s excavation being similar to the elaborate 
Granary of Harappa, are other structures of monumental nature pointing to the 
architectural genius of their builders. The Assembly Hall rests on twenty pillars 
arranged in four rows of five each, some of them 25 ft. high, and is a spacious 
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building, 85 ft. square, seemingly of multipurpose use as a Sabha and office of tbe 
city-guild similar to Samtliagarti of Buddhist times. 

The Great Bath {Maha-kuttda, 39 ft. x 23 ft. x 8 ft.) formed part of a big 
hydropathic establishment (180' x 108'). This structure almost offers a commentary 
on the high standard of the Indus Valley people, so far as their religious and secular 
life is concerned. It was reached by flights of steps on two sides and surrounded by 
several rows of smaller double-storeyed rooms. It was supplied with fresh water taken 
from a nearby well, brick-lined with gypsum mortar. Its floor and wall have been 
made absolutely water-tight by three parallel vertical brick-walls on the foui sides, 
the first is plastered on the outside and plugged on the inside by one inch thick coat of 
bitumen. The second and the third walls were connected to it by rammed mud and 
made compact as a single unit. The emptying outlet in one comer connects it with a 
big corbelled drain* On the terrace of the bath was a spacious corridor supported on 
pillars and having on three sides at its back various rooms and galleries serving as 
cloak rooms. [Fig, 10], 

Gkanaky—B oth at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa a granary of massive construction 
(150' x 75'j of solid masonary divided into 27 blocks with attached platforms for 
loading and unloading has come to light, A timber superstructure was provided abo\e 
the blocks which were arranged in a manner to ensure proper airing. The round 
platforms near the granary at Harappa on which wooden mor tats and pestles were 
placed for pounding com into flour by toiling labourers. Ihus the rich population was 
able to maintain itself with a constant supply of wheat flour from the labours of a 
peasantry. 

From the monuments described above, we are in a position to form an idea of 
the political and economic organisation established in the citedal. For example, the de¬ 
fended town was the Pur or Royal Fort, the Granary the Koshtlidgara, the Assembly Hall 
the Sabha or Samtliagara serving as the Hall of Public Audience (Jsthana-maitd&pft of 
later literature), and last of all the so called “College” the Royal Palace (. Prasdda ), and 
the Great Bath corresponding to the M&ngaU-Pu&hharini in which the members of the 
consecrated aristocracy called JRajam^ took their sacramental bath as amongst the 
Lichchliavis of VaisalL To this may be adi led four other components, namely, the Broad 
Road [Mahafatha)> Rampart (Prakaffl), Rammed Foundation [Vapra) and Gateway 
(Gojmra Bvara) with bastions {Attaluhi). The argument from this contingent of ten 
buildings and architectural parts throws up links between the proto-historic and histoiic 
cultures of India, A capital city in later times was also of the same lay-out, hat 
remains to complete the picture was a religious shrine which perhaps lies concealed 
under the Buddhist Stupa. 
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DOCKYARD at Lothal, — At Lothal (Saragwala Tila, Distt, Abmedabad) 
a respectable toran two miles round, divided by a broad street, into six blocks, was 
discoverd in 1958-59, a large dockyard roughly trapezoid on plan, its eastern and 
western embankments being 710'long, the northern 124' and southern 116’. The 
greatest extent height of the embankment was 14'. Boats could enter the harbour 
at high tide through an opening in the eastern embankment, the dwarf-wall near 
the entrance being meant to retain water even at low tide. A spill-channel existed 
in the southern embankment for the outlet of excess water, care being taken to 
provide even a sliding door fixed in two groves at the mouth of the channel. [Fig. 11]. 
This gives proof of the sea-borne trade carried on by the Ifarappans settled at 
Lothal. Unfortunately the dockyard and the town were submerged by a major flood. 


Sculpture 

They had developed a lithic industry of making stone statuary, of which 
only a limited number of eleven pieces were found besides the two fine torsos 
from Harappa. The highlight is the bearded head and bust of a male figure wearing 
a scarf with a tre-foil decoration originally filled with red paste. [Fig, 12]. One 
of the eyes had shell-inlay when it was found. A hole on each side of neck was 
meant probably to hold a necklace. The tre-foil pattern had an international back¬ 
ground being found in Mesopotamia, Egypt and Crete where it is associated with a 
religions character which makes it probable that the Mohenjp-daro bust was intended 
to portray a deity or perhaps a priest. In the Indus Valley itself the tre-foil pattern 
occurs on beads of steatite or of steatite paste. The head is covered with closely 
cropped wavy hair held by a fillet (patra). It has narrow half-closed eyes, low receding 
forehead and a face disproportionate to the head making it distinct from the contem¬ 
porary sculpture of Mesopotamia. But there are certain common features also, e. g. 
the shaven upper lip, use of inlay for the eyes and a sturdy neck, The half closed 
eyes indicate a Yogi in contemplative pose with the gaze fixed on the tip of the nose. 
This may not be surprising since the Yoga cult is seen in the pose of a figure seated 
with cioss-legs. But it may be noted that the same kind of eyes have been noticed 
iii some very early clay figurines from Kish and Ur. 

I he other stone heads from Mohenjo-daro also show some noteworthy features 
as follows:— 

,, ^ theitd limestone head ; 5^' high ; showing shell-shaped ears and 

white stone inlay in one of the eyes. 
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2. Limestone head ; nearly 7" high ; short cropped hair gathered iu a bun at 
the back held by a fillet ; a shaven upper lip ; shell-shaped ears ; inlaid eyes ; 
modelling of the cheeks and lips shows feminine sensitiveness but the short beard 
makes it certainly a male figure. 

3. Seated alabaster male figure with the head broken ; 11" high; arrange¬ 
ment of the lower clothing shows it to be a tahmad or “a thin kilt-like garment 
secured round the waist, covered by a thin shawl over the left shoulder and under 
the light atm . On the back is a long lock of braided hair similar to the feminine 
Vaii \ of poor modelling; the squatting posture is somewhat similar to that of Wema 
Takshama statue, 

4. Limestone head; 7\” high; hair gathered in a bun (Clmda) at the back 
having three strands; ears are shell-like; eyes inlaid at one time; chin without 
beard ; face large out of proportion. 

5. Alabaster statue of a squatting man; 16i" high; right knee raised; 
hands resting on the knees; bearded face but details worn out; once had inlay in 
the eyes ; a fillet round the head tied at the back with ends hanging down. 

6. Fragmentary limestone figurine; formerly polished ; with a crude hand 
on a knee. 

7. Fragmentary squatting or seated figure in limestone ; Si" high ; hand on 
knee; a series of holes drilled above the ankles for anklets. 

8. Unfinished limestone figure of a man in squatting posture; 8J" high ; 
hands on knees. Its special feature is the kilt-like garment spread between the 
legs; indications of fillet round the head. 

9. Another limestone figure of a composite animal (10" high) had the body 
of a ram with horns and an elephant’s trunk which probably had some religious 
character. Similar animals of composite types are depicted on the seals. 

The modelling of these figures is stereotyped and decadant and they are 
said to have come from later levels. 

HaRAPPA Torsos — Two statuettes from Harappa, which many scholars 
have accepted as genuine finds, give an idea of the naturalistic human sculpture of 
which the Harappan artists were capable. The sensitive modelling of the body for- 
shadows the spirit of historical Indian sculpture as in the YakshI figure from Didarganj, 
Patna. Both are torsos (just under- 4"), one of red sandstone and the other in grey 
limestone. The first has a frontal treatment, realistic with sensitive muscular form 
both on the chest and the back. The treatment of the heavy line of the abdomen is 
very much similar to that of statues of Kushana time. It had inlaid nipples and discs 
on shoulders and a separate attached head. (Fig. I3J. 
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The sculpture in grey limestone is a lively dancing figure with head 
originally affixed separately, the arms and legs designed in more than one piece 
were similarly attached and the nipples were inlaid, (Fig. 14). 1 he contoui of the 

body and the heavy hips show it to be a female figure, the several features pointing 
to an ideal feminine beauty (cf. rnidhye sahgrahya, pashshdd-vafiyasi, yrithuWoni, 
Satapatha Br. 1.2.5.16.). The drilled holes on the back were intended for affixed 
hair. The narrower region between the shoulders iviTfti ishta'iitaramsaf SB* I. 2.5.lo, 
3.5.1.II) 1 , and the soft effeminate built as well as the delicate pose of balancing the 
body on the right leg while the left is thrown to the right in a rhythmic sweep hardly 
leave any doubt that it was a female dancer either human or divine. 

The identification of the two figures should draw our attention. The male 
adipose stoutly built youth seems to be rather extraordinary. It represents tlie type of 
Nude God referred to in the Atharva Veda as Maha-Nagna, the eternal Nude Man, 
Rudra-Siva as Diyambara (sky-clothed) typifies the same conception. Happily the female 
consort of Malia-Nagna, Nude Lord, is described in the same verse as Maha-Nagni, 
the Female Nude or the Eternal Woman both striding one after the other as 
a pair (AVi Mahd-Nagm Mahanagmm dhavantam amidhavati, 20.136.11). The rendering 
of the two primeval Nudes in such an emphatic form is consistent with what we know 
of other Harappa sculpture. For example, the conception of the Male Deity 
Rudra-Pasupati was certainly known in that culture, and even more so that 
of the Great Mother Goddess is seen in many clay figurines. It seems as if the 
artist, an unusual genius, tradscended in one sweep the diversified formality of 
repretenting male and female figures and visualised of the primal Man and 
Woman without intervening ornaments and drapery. Of the two figures one is 
static showing high concentration of physical power as in the later Yakshas ; whereas 
the female dancer shows a spirit of movement and vivacity which typifies the 
characteristic movement and dynaminism associated with the female half of the 
Creator’s energy and such figures of later times. That the figures are of divine import 
seems to be writ large in the lines of their body. 

Bronze Sculpture 

The figure of a dancing girl in bronze found at Mohenjo-daro (height 44") is an 
exquisite figure with the same sensitive feeling as seen in the two Harappa figures. Its 
feet and ankles are missing. (Fig. 15). The right hand rests on the hip in the Lat alias ta 
or Katyamlambita pose. The arms are loaded with bangles which seem to be the same 
as Khadayah of the RV. The head is slightly tilted, and covered with curly hair 
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gathered at the back in a coiled knot. The eyes are large and half-closed. The pose 
of the long legs and the elongated arms and slender bust all suggest an excep¬ 
tional mastery in capturing the livelinss and rhythm of a female dancer long 
practised in her art. The reference to Nritu in the RV. seems to indicate a figure 
of this type. 

This and other figure in bronze are proof of the technique of casting metal by 
the cire ptTdu& or lost-wax ( HaduchchhisUi) process, a technique having a continuity 
of abovt 5000 years on the Indian soil by which some of the greatest plastic art 
of India like the Naturdja bronzes and the Sultanganj copper Buddha were produced. 
Copper was the chief metal used in the Indus Valley for which the Vedjc name was 
Iron was not known to them. They mixed ten percent tin with copper and 
wrought the alloy of bronze, 

A late bronze foot with an anklet found separately is more artistic 
corresponding to the missing portion in the bronze dancer. Amongst the number of 
bronze animals the figure of a buffalo and a ram are much more realistic giving 
evidence of mastery of naturalistic modelling. 

It should be observed that the human statuary from the Indus Valley has a 
distinctive type of its own. In the Sumerian statuary, both early and late, the eyes 
are round and full but in Harappa they are long and narrow with half-closed lids. 
Inlaid eyes are found also in Babylonia and Egypt but in lesser numbers, The sturdy 
neck of Molienjo-daro statues is much more emphasised than in Babylon. The low 
receding forehead and the high narrow nose are features common to both India and 
the West. In the treatment of the ears which resemble an oyster shell or saucer the 
Indian artist followed his convention. Although the number of statuattes and 
figurines is limited it is enough to show that an individual style had been evolved. 

Terracotta Figurines 

They are made of solid day, of red colour wJl kneaded, bearing a red 
wash or slip, sometimes showing a polish. The figurines are of two classes, human 
and animal, the former also divided into male and female types. The number of 
female figurines is much in excess to that of the male. 

The male figures are marked by n long nose, beardless chin, receding 
forehead, long slit eyes, applique mouths gashed, crudely modelled bust, pointing to 
an indifferent interest of the modeller in the making of such figures which may have 
been either secular or religious types. There is a horned figure and some horned 
masks, cast in a mould with oblique eyes which may have been used for apotropaic 
put poses to ward off evil {drdJcsftartJia). - The use of mould howsoever limited is 
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noteworthy. A Janus-like (u’diayatadi Brshm ) figure was pressed from a double mould. 
The idea is known in the Rigveda mentioning a two-headed Supreme Deity 
(Dvifirsha mahodem, RV. IV. 58.3). Although the material is limited the ethnic 
character is emphasised as in the case of a man, found by Wheeler in 1950 on the 
Granary Site of Mohenjo-daro, its skull cap and sturdy built with the usual features 
of the long nose and receding forehead treated in one line seem to establish a 
definite type in the population probably of the peasantry. 

Female Figures —The female figurines in clay are much more impressive. 
They are heavily adorned with ornaments. In the case of the figure Dk 2384 found 
at Mohenjo-daro, on the head is a high fan-like projection which may be identified 
with OjmSa mentioned in the Rigveda as the mark of a beautiful woman, secured 
at its base by a flat band or fillet with pendant loop near the right ear. The 
braided locks (Kaparda of the Rigveda) and the ear-pendants are also indicated. 
In some other cases the ears have a conical cup or pannier on each side which may 
be the Knrlra of the Rigveda. Actual specimens of a cone and of fillets in 
gold have been found. Besides armlets { Kliadi) the most elaborate ornaments are 
worn round the throat in the form of a tight choker and five other necklaces with 
schematic arrangement one within the other descending from the shoulders and 
touching the girdle below {a similar torso found by Mackay, pi, LXXV, 17). Four of 
the necklaces have elongated bead-pendants and the fifth, the longest, is stamped 
with rosettes marking it out as a lotus garland either real or imitated in 
gold. The wide triple girdle (meJcliala) with a buckle device to secure it on the front 
emphasises the feminine character of the figure. The portion below the thighs is 
missing. The pubic triangle is over-emphasised but actual nudity is not indicated. 
The eyes are indicated by round pellets, the nose is long and straight in a line with 
the forehead and the mouth is an appliqu^ strip of clay with a horizontal slit. The 
breasts are prominent swelling on the two sides of the necklaces. There is no doubt 
that much thought has gone into the ornamentation of the figure and the whole 
atmosphere round it is that of a deity. [Fig. 16]. Another example is a complete 
standing figure wearing the same ornaments but with pannier-like projections 
( Kurmt) on the two sides of the head, hut having undigitated hands ami feet. [Fig. 17]. 
If we compare these with the earliest mother goddess figurines from Mathura and Taxi la 
[Fig. 18 a-b] firm links as to the same ideal type are present in these proto-historic 
and early historic female figurines. She seems to represent the Great Mother 
Goddess, Maid Mata (RV. V. 47. 1). Her worship not only in India but also in the 
ancient-most Iran prevailed. As a Goddess for the Asuras the Vedic and early 
literature speaks of her as Maya, and for the gods as the divine mother Aditi 
{ Dt’va-Matd ). Later in classical times she gave place to SrJ with a revised inter- 
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pretation, being treated both as an independent goddess and the consort of Vishnu. 
In the Indus Valley figurines we occasionally find an infant at her breast or on the 
hip pointing to her motherhood aspect. The notion of fertility finds support in one 
specimen showing pregnancy. On a seal from Harappa a woman is represented with 
a plant coming out of her womb, a flamboyant symbol of fertility. The female 
figurines are generally u ml raped but in a couple of cases they wear a kiltdike 
skirt made of wool closely resembling the Jcaunahs worn by the early Sumerians and 
fhc proto-Elamites of Susa, There are some secular figurines also showing women 
kneading dough or holding a dish of cakes. 

The cult of the goddess occupied an important place in the life cf the people. 
The uniformity of style, similarity of ornamentation and the wide area over which 
they were spread forces the conclusion that these were religious figures related to 
cult worship of the goddess. The area of distribution of such female figures 
is not limited to the Indus Valley and Baluchistan but extends to Persia, Elam, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Crete* Cypress, Egypt, and the Age an would. In these 
civilisations we find an overwhelming consciousness in favour of the Feminine whether 
the Goddess is named Isis, Innini (Lady ol Heaven), Ishtar, Anahita or Aditi 
VS. IS. 30). She was the Great Female, identified in some 
cultures with the Earth Mother, as surely in India. It may be mentioned here that 
the one important tradition which the Indus Valley people transmitted to their succe¬ 
ssors is the wide spread cult of the Mother Goddess in the form of Soldi, Devi, Mata, 
Bhfmi (Hindi, Bluiyan, ^Tt) f the Village Deity (Grfwut-Dcvata) p&r mcdlmce, all 
exemplifying the Magna Mater . The figurines from Harappa and Molienjo-daro are 
generally of a benevolent goddess, but the reverse of it is seen in the grim figurines 
from Kulli having a terrifying skull-like aspect. They could not have been toys for 
children but a mother Goddess like Kali or Chandika of later times. 

Nearly three-fourths of the clay-figurines represent animals specially humped 
bulls (Kakudmant vrisli&blia) , Cows are never represented. The other animals are 
elephant, rhinoceros, pig, monkey* goat, sheep, turtle and birds etc. One specimen 
from a late level at Mulien jo-daro seems to be that of a horse but so indifferently 
made as to be doubtful. Some bull figurines are of high aesthetic quality comparable 
to those on the seals showing the great strength of the animal in the developed 
muscles, hump, strong neck, dewlap, frowning eyes and head. [Fig. 19]. 

Potiery 

The pottery material from the Indus Valley was produced on the wheel. 

It is both plain and decorative with designs painted in black colour on a red 
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surfacfe, Half a dozen kilns in a potter's quarter where the ware was manufactured 
have been found* They are circular pits of 6 '-7* diameter with a perforated floor 
and arrangement for smoke to escape. Red ochre or earth from Hiirmuz seems to 
have been used for the red slip on the pots. 

The following designs are painted : intersecting circles* which are peculiar to 
the Indus Valley; sigmas and wavy lines; komb ; sun-symbol, in one case with 
a thousand rays (Mackay, Further Fxeavations PI. LXX, 39) ; punched circlets ; 
stars ; arrow-beads ; four-petalled flowers [Chauplmlia I check-board formed 

of squares in black against a red background ; net ; fret (kuHjaralcsha) ; batching, a 
common motif to distinguish one square or triangle from another ; double inverted pots 
(IfUana'Chamil, RV. I. 164, 33) ; fish-scales (Skt. Mdt$$aialka, Hindi, Sahrma, $ 

a ribbon round the jars. Besides these geomatrical patterns figures of animals and 
birds, snakes or fishes occur* In some cases a row of animals is shown, a motif 
well-known in Elam and Sumer, Animal figures are generally associated with natural 
objects such as leaves (specially of pi pal) and trees or birds (peacock) perching 
on them. Human figures are a few, e, g, a fisherman carrying two nets suspended 
from a shoulder pole on two sides (Skt, Vihangilta) (Vats, Ilarappa, LXIX, 16). On 
a pot-sherd from cemetry H is a hunting scene showing two antelopes with the hunter 
between them shooting the animal on the right with bow and arrow and the animal 
on left being torn by a pursuing dog. Polychrome pottery is a special ware at Amri 
in pre-Harappan levels and also at Nal in north Baluchistan. [Fig. 26]. 

The types of pottery include goblets with a conical bottom, dishes, basins, 
flasks, narrow necked vases, cylindrical bottles, tumblers, corn-measures, spouted vases 
and a very special type of dish on stand, called offering stand or incense-burner, 
which is distinctively an Indus Valley ware, a sure sign of dialed thic culture wherever 
it may be found. 

Special types —Some special types in pottery are to be noted : — 

a. Knobbed pottery or pimpled ware ornamented on the outside with knobs, 
set closely in rows, only a few specimens being exposed. Similar pottery 
is known from Tell Asmar in Babylonia in levels corresponding to the 
Indus Valley. There also the number is limited. Probably they were 
associated with the mother cult illustrating her aspect of a thousand teats 
{8ahmradhara y Saftasra-udhas ). 

b. Perforated pottery is a peculiar type of cylindrical shape ranging from 
2 to 20 inches. Either it served as a heater with live-coals, or as a reli¬ 
gions vessel for sprinkling water through multiple perforations as one used 
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even today in the expiatory ceremony for a child born under an ill-omened 
star {Hindi, Sattaisa, 

c. ilinature pottery comprises a large number of tiny vessels, sometimes 
less than half an inch but well finished and polished with exquisite shapes, 
Specimens of fired clay arc quite numerous, but majority are of faience. 
It was at one time suggested that they were meant for scented oil and 
cosmetics, but the tradition oE mmature pottery continued also in the 
historic period, e. g, Rajghat alone turning out about 500 specimens now 
in the Bharat Kala Bbavan, It was children's pottery, a kind of kinder¬ 
garten to train the child's mind and eye in the different shapes used in 
domestic utensils. The custom for a potter to supply such tiny ware along 
with the bigger ones has come down to our own days in north India. 

d. Incised pot levy. With scratched figures on the base of certain deep 
pans and dishes of offering stands. The marks are like piefographic signs. 

e. Animal-shaped pottery. A couchant ram hollow on the back is an 
instance of this type. 

The big storage jars have conical bottoms which were partially buried in 
the earth or placed on stands or a circular base. Some were actually found with 
interred bottoms. The Indus Valley pottery was essentially of a utilitarian chaiactcr 
fulfilling the needs of drinking, eating, cooking, worshipping and storage etc., but 
the esthetic appeal in the painted designs and perfect shapes specially in the 
minature pottery and burial pottery is no less eloquent [Fig- 21], 

A special type of painted polychrome pottery shows the designs in several 
colours as red and green on a buff slip. A sherd from Chanhu-daro is painted with 
birds and animals in black, white and red on a yellow ground. These were no doubt 
connected with pre-Harappan Nal pottery which employs the full ranged fiv<, basic 
colours (PaftcJid mrna) as red, blue, green, yellow and white. 

Burial pottery forms a class by itself. At Harappa in cemetry H. two 
distinct strata were exposed with a rich collection of grave potteiy, the ripper one of 
one hundred and twenty pot-burials and the lower one of earth-burials accompanied 
by funeral pottery consisting of water-pots, bowls, offering dishes, saucers, fiat covers, 
fiasks, round vases etc. The shapes of the burial pots (ranging in hieght from 9^ to 
23%*') are round, ellipsoid marked by parallel finger grooves on the lower portion. The 
smaller jars were at once finished on the wheel, but the larger ones were made in 
two parts, the upper and the lower being joined afterwards. Pots of carinated 
type are all painted at the neck and are of smaller size. The burial pots from 
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cemetry H. are different in shape and in their realistic painted motifs from the jars 
coming from the mounds with geometric and other patterns. Peacock is common 
on the burial jars. On one example is a goat of large size with enormous horns 
that are ornamented with eight trident-like devices, both being associated with 
Siva* Other designs on the burial pots include stars, rayed orbs, wavy lines, 
continuous triangles, fish, leaves, plants, flying birds. The flat covers from the 
earth burials show very effective and regular designs. They in all cases were painted 
on the under side with ornaments of deer, peacocks, trees, leaves, stars, biids, fish, 
hands, tassels, etc., enclosed in concentric circles and having the same scenic effect 
as the assemblage of motifs on cross-bar medallions of later times (Vats, Ilarappa 
pi. LXIV ; Smith, Jahui Stupa at Mathura, Plates 71-73). 

The painted pottery designs from the Indus Valley transmit to us a rich 
album of motifs pregnant with meaning, of which the full significance yet remains to be 
decoded. From what we know it is clear that the motifs were meant both for beauty 
and for serving a religious purpose which implies a symbolical character as in die 
case of the Vedic art symbols treated in the following chapter. 

Amongst miscellaneous objects are a small model cart with solid wheels, 
a whistle made in the form of a bird, rattles with clay pellets inside, cubical dice, 
spoons, spindle whorls, bird cages, and model cakes. * 

Faience —A fine kind of paste called faience was manufactured for making 
toy-figurines, ornaments as bracelets, studs, amulets, buttons, rings, minature pottery, 
balls, marbles, gamesmen, inlay pieces, spindle whorls, seals, plaques and weights. 

Faience was prepared from powdered quartz, or sometimes also with a bald¬ 
ing material from steatite mixed with a powdered glaze which was then fired to form 
a vitreous substance that was finally glazed. In the process of manufacture a suitable 
colour was given to it by adding various mineral substances. The process of manu¬ 
facture was complex. Three objects of faience are of high artistic merit, viz. a 
nibbling squirrel, a couchant ram and a figure of coalescing monkeys. Faience 
objects have been found in Mesopotamia, Syria, Western Asia and Egypt. Perhaps 
the Harappan people borrowed it from their neighbours in Mesopotamia where its use 
is popular at all levels of the excavated sites. 

Although faience was widely used in antiquity, the glazing of pottery was 
introduced in other countries at a later stage, and its earliest example has been found 
at Mohenjo-daro. In Egypt glazed pottery was unknown before Roman’ times. In 
Greece it was not known at all. In Mesopotamia it is ascribed to about 1000 B. C, 
This gives credit to the Indus Valley people for inventing the technique of glazing 
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poltery. No true glass has been found in the Indus Valley although the use of glass 
is not far removed from the process of glazing pottery. To Egypt goes the credit of 
making true glass for the first time. 

Jewellery—O ne hoard at Ilarappa and four at Mohenjo-daro had been 
found. Recently in Wheeler’s excavation one more hoard came from Ilarappa. 
The Mohenjo-daro hoards were packed in silver jars and wrapped in clotli, bnt the one 
from Harappa was found in a hole dug down 7 or 8 feet beneath one of the cottages 
in coolie-lines. It consisted of nearly 500 pieces of gold from armlets to complete 
necklaces of multiple strings of beads and gold. 

Gold and silver were abundant metals in the Indus Valley. The source of 

gold was the distant gold mine of Kolar in South India, or they were also obtaining 

granular gold (PaiplUka Savarrn) from Siberian mines and Central Asian washings 
through traders coming by the Kamboja-Dvaravatl route which passed through 
Mohenjo-daro. 

Silver was obtained from distant sources in Afganistan and possibly from 

still remoter mines in north Burma. Some quantity may have been locally extracted 

from alloys containing lead. 

The actual jewellery worn by the people included gold plaques both round 
and rectangular (Pitdaka) having ornamental paste inlay in white colour, plain gold 

armlets, conical ornaments for the ears, and a great variety of multi-stririgged 

necklaces and girdles. A distinguishing feature of the Indus Valley jewellery was 
the use of beads of gold, stiver and other semi-precious stones, manufactured in a 
number of shapes and strung together as necklaces or girdles. The material of beads 
consisted of carnelian ( Hindi 3ld?I ), chalcedony {KarJteta-m), agate {L lcJtahm or 
Galmrka; Hindi ), lapis lazuli (BIjdvarta), steatite, faience, shell, pottery, and 

jadeite (Masara). Lapis lazuli was scarce in the Indus Valley but abundant in 

Sumer. The etched carnelian bead was better known in Mesopotamia and Persia 
and also recovered by Woolley in the Royal Tombs at Ur of the Chaldees, in the 3rd 
and 2nd millenfum B. C. pointing to trade relations between the West and Harappa. 

At Chanhu-daro a bead-maker's shop was exposed throwing light on the 
different stages of bead industry. The rough stone ( Kha ( /-patt7iar ) was first 

split and sawn into a bar as at present (Ohirna ^rtVTl ). A wire bow with an abras- 
sive like powdered quartz is used for this purpose at present and it does not appear 
that the technique has changed from what it was in the Indus Valley. The small 
rod of semi-precious stone (Skt. Mani, Persian Sang) about 3 inches in length and 
square in section was then flaked to a rough cylinder and finally ground and 
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polished. The second part of the technique is called qftVIT (korana) i. e. making 
round and is still employed by the traditional lapidarists. The three-fold process of 
cutting, rounding and polishing being over, two more processes remained, viz. perforating 
a central longitudinal hole and finally cutting the rods to the required size of the 
bead. The process of drilling or boring (Hindi, bed?tan a) was laborious but performed 
with simple tools and an adroitness gained after long experience. Today Cambay 
is the biggest centre of bead manufacture, specially agate, and it may not be smptising 
if the Harappan craftsmen of Rang pur and Lothal started the industry and have 
left behind their legacy. 

Shapes of Beads— Cylindrical beads of varying lengths from long thin speci¬ 
mens to very short ones are common, some of them tipped at both ends with gold. Beads 
of cog-wheel type of thin discoid shape made of glazed paste have been found. Short 
barely-shaped [yava-midhy tJea) and long barrel-shaped beads (karUalti-mldhyaka) were 
popular. Other shapes included the rectangular and segmented beads (Hindi gdrerJnumv), 

Classes of Ornaments— (a) Head-bands made of thin ilat strips of gold 
worn round the forehead both for beauty and for keeping the hair in position. They are 
now known as Pat (Skt. Pafra) and worn by jat women in Rohtak area even today. 
These ribbon-like strips or fillets vary in length up to 16" and a little less than half 
an inch in width. Generally two holes are bored at the two ends, but there are 
specimens showing a number of holes bored along one edge to attach pendant strings 
of small pearls on the forehead. 

(b) Metal cones - Small cones of gold (Hindi, Sone Jci kuljiyan, 4T getfqjqi ) 
have been found in both the cities with a loop soldered inside the tip end. They 
were worn behind the ears and seem to be tile same as Vedic kurira. 

Girdles—A favourite ornament with women was the gold girdle. One speci¬ 
men found in Hoard No. 2 of Mohenjo daro is 3'4" in length. It consists of 5 
strings having long barrel-shaped cylindrical beads of translucent red camel ian, each 
being 4.85" long by *4 in diameter in the middle and *3" at the two ends. They are 
separated from one another by spiral beads and a vertical bronze spacer pierced with 
holes for the strings. At each end of the girdle there is a semi-circular hollow fiatened 
terminal of bronze originally gilded. This perfect specimen is evidence of the high 
mastery in this art attained by the Indus Valley goldsmiths. Of long carnelian beads 
even the inside was polished, the process of boring and polishing being nrannged from 
both ends and the holes meeting accurately in the middle. Very probably a copper 
drill with fine emery powder was used. 

Another necklace of special beauty consists of a single row of harrel-shaped 
beads of translucent green jadeite, a stone found in Central Asia. It is beautified by 
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disc-shaped beads of gold separating the green jadeitfc ones and further by setting 
pendants of agate and jasper in the centre. Two necklaces of minute gold cylindrical 
beads and of globular beads ( iT^tTMT ) are attractive. A fine choker (Kamha) 
worn on the neck comes from Mahenjo-daro consisting of six strings of globular bonds 
separated at intervals by flat gold spacers and finished with hemi-spherical hollow 
terminals at each end.. 

Miscellaneous ornaments -We also find finger rings of gold, silver, 
shell, copper and bronze; ear-rings which are limited in number due to the fact that 
they were not removed from the ears of women at the time of death* as is the practice 
npto the present day; but there is no example of nose-studs which are 
absent throughout the long history of Indian ornaments until the Muslim period. 
Bracelets were made of gold, silver, copper, bronze and faience which are pieces 
of real art. Pottery bangles were worn by the poorer people. They are generally 
crude, but an exceptionally well finished specimen made of very fine clay and coated 
with smooth pink slip was found, 

Hair-Pins— Both men and women were fond of keeping long hair often 
gathered in a knot or bun at the back of the head. Fillets, combs and hair-pins helped 
in the make-up of coiffure styles. The hair-pins, together with handled mirrors and 
kohl pots and sticks point to a cult of beauty for adornment of the physical body 
referred to as a special feature (IfpankMd) of A sum Culture. Several hair-pins are 
worthy of note, e.g. a fine specimen of bronze surmounted by two heads of black bucks 
placed back to back each with spiral horns ; (ii) another tupped by spirals on either side 
similar to those found in Egypt ; (iii) an ivory pin with an ibex ; (ivj a pin topped 
by three monkeys seated in a ring with arms iouihI each other’s shoulder ; (v) a pin 
with its top like the seed-vessel of a lotus* [Fig- 22], 

Ivory—A few ivory objects indicate the beginnings of this art by the 
Harappans, Elephant depicted on the seals roamed in the large ferests in a wet 
climate. An interesting ivory plaque (1*05" x *4" thick) shows a male figure facing 
left with hands on hip and wearing a clcse-fittirg cap and a short loin-cloth. He 
carries a quiver of arrows on the back* Such figures are seen on archaic seals fioiu 
Susa in ancient Iran. Other ivory objects include collyiium sticks, combs, minoi 
handles and cylinders. 

Shell (Smkha)— Its supply was obtained from nearer home in Persian Gulf 
rather than the Gulf of Manar. SankM articles both for inlay and ornaments were as 
popular as they are even body. The shapes and designs of inlay show (j) Petals, a 
common shape used for flower designs laid against a circular centre to form the corona 
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(ii) Stepped design, it does not appear an painted pottery at Mohenjo-daro although 
popular at Nal in north Baluchistan and on the painted ware of the First Period at Susa, 
It is an open question whether this motif was intended to represent a ziggurat he. multi- 
terraced temple, or the battlement mot if on citadel walls conspicuous in Achaemeninn 
art and found also at Bharhut, Sanchi and Mathura, It may be the same as the 
Pa&cha-pattika motif of early Buddhist literature, (iii) Cross—It is in two forms, one 
with arms of equal length found in many countries, and the other with one of the 
arms double the other, Specimens of the latter have been found besides the Indus 
Valley in Elam and early Babylonia, (ivl Rosettes, a fairly common design scattered 
in Iran, Me sop a turn i a and Egypt and continued throughout the historic art of India, 
(v f ) A two-foil arch design 3 in simple or complex form, is peculiar to the Indus 
Valley and not known out side, It is marked on the sides of antelopes and also of the 
rhinoceros (vi) Fret design ■ these are circles with their interior frecked in various 
ways. This motif is unknown at Susa and in Mesopotamia, (vii) Eye-design, a motif 
found in shell inlay and on painted pottery. Some inlay pieces of lozenge shape 
(shakarprtra or larfidar) are also known. (viii) Piped leaf—only one inlay piece was 
fount], although the design is popular on painted pottery, (ix) Animal figurines in shell 
or any other inlay are extremely rare at Mohenjo-daro, although common in Babylonia. 

SEALS 

About 1200 steatite seals found at Mohenjo-daro alone occupy an important 
place in Indus Valley art. The normal size is from to in length, the 

shape being square, having a perforated boss at the back for handling and 
suspension. There are seals without the boss also and some of round shape. 
Only about six specimens of cylinder seals have been found. In manufacture the 
rough stone was cut with a saw as in the case of beads and finished with a knife 
and abrasive, the fine carving being done with a burin or fine chisel and drill with 
utmost care of which the craftsmen were capable. The seals were a mass- 
produced commodity, ‘little masterpieces of controlled realism, with a monumental 
strength, in one sense out of all proportion to their size and in another entirely 
related to it, their average attainment being exceedingly high** (Wheeler, The Indus 
Civilization, p. 76). 

The intaglios or engraved designs on the seals include a wide range of 
animals with some pictographic signs. Some have only linear designs including 
the Svft8tih&, multiple squares set concentrically, a cross pattern both plain and 
multiple. It should be noted that the Indus Valley seals have no resemb¬ 
lance either in shape or device or in the pictographic signs with any seals 
of Sumer or other civilizations of Western Asia, The technique of cutting and 
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polishing the seal with its white lustre was an invention sui generis or unique to the 
Indus Valley people which no other people of antiquity can share with them. Their 
independence is established in many other fields, e.g. the script of which not a 
single sign out of 400 has been traced elsewhere, a good deal of pottery, ornaments 
and decorative designs; no doubt they had wider contacts and perhaps colonies of 
Indian merchants settled in Mesopotamia, but that was in the normal course of 
trade and the creative genius of the people in many fields asserted itself in their 
own land in accordance with their own inspiration. 

Pillar on the Unicorn Seals —The most frequently represented ox¬ 
like beast with a single horn, usually described as unicorn (JSkasiinga) may 
be identified with Sringa Ffisifl (RV. VIII. 17.13, AV.20.5.7). In front of the 
animal is a curious object which seems to be a standard, or banner with a 
religious significance. In almost all examples the banner consists of three distinct 
parts, viz. (i) a round tapering shaft, (ii) a bowl-like top which is either pimpled 
like the seed-vessel of a lotus or with fluted ribs, and a square or round VedihS. 
The howl-like object may be a Kutida, from which the deity symbolised as the 
unicorn {Srmgha-Viisha) quaffed his potions of an exhilarating drink. The shaft 
is extended further from the centre of the bowl and on the summit is a round or 
square object very much resembling the early railings, coasting of two or three 
cross-bars and upright posts. In the illustrations to volumes by Marshall, Vatsa 
and Mackay these details are of undoubted certainty. For example, Vatsa plate S(5. 20 
shows the railing with three cross-bars; 86.25 with two cross-bars; 86.29 with a 
single row of cross-bars; 86. 16 and 34 only with uprights and no cross-bars. These 
variations may be detected in many other examples. In Vatsa, plate 88.68 the 
upper-most projection of the shaft is better shown. In some examples the railing 
is dome-shaped. In others the pillar shaft does not project above the railing. In 
still others the railing and the capital of the pillar are contiguous as in Mackay, 
plate 95.474,485. In some cases the posts of the domed upper portion are curved 
or tilted, showing clearly that the railing was a bamboo construction as it should 
have been in that early stage (Mackay, plate 95.578, 585, 588 and many other 
examples). This is truly the shape of a thatched hut or ParniMa, In one case 
there are about half a dozen rows of cross-bars bstween two pillars only (Marshall, 
105.641). In some clear examples the height of the lofty column is quite well marked 

(Marshall, 105, 55 3). 

The important question arises about its identification The shaft surmounted 
by a bowl or cauldron {Qlmrma or Cham) and supporting on its top a railed 
structure, both open to the sky and also having a domed roof, appears to be delibein- 
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tely designed ns an outstanding symbol or banner of a deity. The shaft is the 
common element between this column and the early historic pillars. The middle 
portion of this ensign corresponds to the abacus or drum portion of the capital of 
the later pillars. The uppermosr portion of the historic pillars shows a Dharma- 
Chakra or animal figures like elephant, bull, lion, horse, which were the four sacred 
animals 0 Maha-Jjamya Pam) with a long unbroken tradition in Buddhism, Jainism 
and Brahmanism. In the case of the Stupa the top-most portion is the Harmika 
comprising a Chhatra standing in the centre of the Vdcika. This was considered the 
Abode of Gods. It appears that in the Indus Valley also the upper-most portion 
represents the Divine Seat (Deva-Sadana). In the Rigveda it is stated that on the 
summit of the Tree of dense foliage God Yama sits in the company of Devas and 
drinks with them the immortal sap of life (Yasmin Vrikshe supalaSe clcvaih mhpibate 
yamah, RV. X. 135.1). This idea is made more specific in the case of the sacrificial 
Yupas in which the top-most portion above the ring (Clmhala) is said to be sacred to 
the Gods. The Yupa and Stupa and the present banner sign on the unicorn seals 
appear to repeat the same elements of symbolism removed in time from one another. 
With this analysis in view the Indus Valley banner seems to be the earliest form 
of a pillar, Skamldia dedicated to a deity. We are aware that the cult of the pillar 
as a banner was associated with Prajapati, Indra and many other gods including the 
TrayastrimSa Devas (cf. Sknmblia Sukta, Atharva, 10. 7. 1 44). 

It appears that the deity of the Indus Valley Pillar was most probably Rudra. 
Several reasons may be adduced in its favour. Firstly, Rudra-Siva as Yogi and 
Pasupati is already seen on the seals. Secondly, the worship of Rudra according to 
the Rudra Sukta of Ynjuiveda prevailed in many parts of the country and in many 
forms ( ^ S2I srfagt fag fsrai: VS. 16.6). Indeed all gods spirits, ghosts 

and demons were identified with Rudra-Siva cult, from which he was called 
Mnhadeva and Bhutnpati and even the worship cf animal deities crime under the cult 
of Rudra-Siva as Pasupati. Thirdly, the Mother Goueless (Amlika) worshipped in the 
Indus Valley was associated with Rudra as his Sister ( trq ^ ^ Vfpl: ^ 

VS. 3.57). It shows that Rudra and Ambika were pair deities with cults cc-cxisting. 
In the fourth place the component parts of the pillar as depicted on the seals point to 
its affinity with Rudra. 

The first part is clearly a shaft, tapering from bottom to the top. In some 
examples this Tmhti portion is tall and slender (as in Marshall, 103. 18) and in 
others heavy and stunted. On the top of the shaft is a transverse bar in several examples, 
(Marshall 102. c) similar to that of the traingle-headed standard on the Punch- 
marked coins, which feature points to its being rooted in the trident, or trinitarian 
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Tryambaka symbolism. The abacus supports a hall-round bowl-like object marked on 
some examples on the outside with circlets or pimples, or a bejewelled bowl (Vtmtdham 
Uru-koki, AV. IK 2. 11) having filaments rising from its mouth (Marshall, 
104. 38, a specimen complete with the tapering shaft, transverse bar, circlets on 
the bowl each with a pellet in the centre, filaments and the top-most railing). 

VedikX—T ile object on the summit of this pillar is found on closer ana¬ 
lysis to be a Vcdifea, namely, a structure of upright posts and cross-bars, the number 
of rows of transverse bars varying as 1, 2, 3 or in one case even 5 (Marshal, 103,18). 
In some cases only upright posts without bars are shown. Its basic plan is two fold, 
viz. square, several times shown in isometric projection, open to the sky and at 
other times circular with a domed roof (Marshall 103. 52, 60, 106.73, and many other 
examples on plates 106, 107, 108, 109, 110). The circular cottage form {ParmMd) 
is clear in Marshall 103. 16, 104. 30. The Harmika on the Stupa was the abode of 
gods and the Vcdilzd on the Indus Valley Rudra^iva pillar was the abode of Agni- 
Rudra as in the Yajuas. From the isometric or angular form it is clear that this 
Vedika was exactly similar to the railed Harmika of the Buddhist Stupas. In some cases 
either a flame or smoke is shown rising from the open mouth of the Vedika, It appears 
that originally this pillar was the ensign of God Rudra and later on with certain 
modifications it was adopted for Indra in the form of a Yupa, the same as Indra- 
Yashti or lodradhvaja with changes due to the influence of the popular cult called 
Indramaha . 

Its true nature as the sacred banner of a deity is revealed by a scene 
depicted on Kulli ware even earlier than Mohenjo-daro : A Brahmani bull with 
widesprad horns is standing before a pillar and fastened to it by a triple cord. The 
pillar consists of a shaft in its lower half portion, a bulbous pot above it having a 
circular ball-like object with twelve spokes in the middle, and on the summit a 
four-corned rectangular frame. These component parts have a very close parallel 
with the representations of the pillar on the Unicorn seals. (Stuart Piggot, Pre-hist oric 
India , fig, 7 facing p. 102). In another example illustrated in the same figure 
the humpped bull is secured to a mla or spear. This has all the elements of a Saiva 
pillar and on this analogy the pillar on the Unicorn seals of slightly later date appears 
to be but a Rndra-Siva Stambha. The DJimja-stamhha of Buddhism and Jainism weie in 
the same tradition and in fact Buddha himself in Divyavadana explains the Yupa as a 
Pharma chinJia reminding the rulers and the people of their duty (Cowell, p. 59). 

Types of Seals— The seals from the Indus Valley are of various types, 
viz. square with perforated boss above, square without boss, sometimes inscribed 
on both sides ; rectangular seals with perforated convex back ; rectangular without 
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boss ; button seals ; cubical seals ; round seals with perforated boss ; rectangular 
seals with perforated boss on the back ; cylinder seals ; round seals without boss and 
inscribed on both sides, Cunningham published the first seal from Harappa in 1885, 
but the script on the seals has not been read so far. In Sumer and elsewhere cylinder 
seals are known of which only six specimens have been found in the Indus Valley. 

The Indus Valley seals were used for stamping the owner’s name just like 
the later clay^seals from historic sites in which personal names with signs are 
engraved (2 Ymm-mudra) and this is the class to which seals from the Indus Valley 
seem to have belonged. 

Animals on the Seals— The seals are engraved with figures of animals 
shown in profile with a line of pictograph above. An ox like animal with a single horn, 
is depicted on the majority of seals. In front of the beast is an object which was 
taken to be a bird-cage. As shown above this was the standard banner or pillar 
sacred to the cult of Rudra-Siva, This standard does not occur outside the Indus 
civilisation. Other animals are the big Brahnani bull, a magnificent beast with 
hump and heavy dewlap, short-horned bull, buffalo* rhinoceros, tiger, elephant, 
hare, antelope, eagle, crocodile, etc. 

The so-called unicorn may better be described as Srih^Vmha, i.e„ an ox 
with horns, I his seems to have been the sacred animal of Rudra-Siva, Nandi of 
later tradition and up to now the bull is the symbol par modlmce of Siva, Another 
animal depicted on the seals shows the composite form of ox and antelope. 
Both are associated with Siva-Rudra, described as a hunter {Mriga-Vyadha) holding a 
deer in his hand. 1 here is a curious mar king on the shoulder found only on this 
animal. Similarly the standard or pillar planted in front does not appear with any 
other animal except the unicorn, 

(ii) Shot t-horned Bull, Next in popularity is the shortdiorued bull depicted 
commonly on seals and pottery. Its frowning head is lowered as if the angry animal 
is about to charge. In every case there is a manger before him on a low fiat base. 
This shape is also exlusive to the Indus Valley. Sir Woolley found a square seal 
at Ur with the same device but with a cuneiform epigraph, 

(iii) Buffalo. This animal is rare, depicted h a natural pose with nose 
up sniffing ill the air. 

(iv) BraJimatft Bull. The animal has a prominent hump and shoulder and 
is the famous Indian bull of the Punjab. There is a feeling of great strength in 
the modelled muscles plastered on the body. It is a magnificent representation and 
not found any where else outside India. The portraiture of this animal of monu¬ 
mental quality shows the art of seal-making in its perfect form. 
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(v) Rhinoceros, It is the great Indian rhinoceros at one time roaming in 
the forests all along the base of the Himalayas as far as Peshawar where Babar 
limited it. It was a free animal in the forests of Sind, It is rendered with extreme 
fidality with folds and wrinkles* Clay figurines of this animal used as toys have 
also been found. 

The tiger with its characteristic stripes, elephant with its long trunk, antelope 
with long curving horns and the common crocodile of Indian rivers are also depicted. 
On one seal we find the Pipal tree with its spreading branches and leaves. 

Mythological Creatures - On one seal we see a human figure with hoofs, 
horns and fail of a bison; struggling with a fabulous beast, the greater part of which 
is tiger-like* On seals and other objects from Sumer EnMdu is always shown 
struggling with a lion and his companion Gilgmmh with a bulb It is possible that 
at Mohenjo-daro the figure of Enkidu, is represented in an Indian context where tiger 
is substituted for lion. On another seal is a composite animal, which appears to be a 
ram with the horns of a bull, a human face and the trunk and tusks of an elephant. 
There are long locks of w r ool on its fore-queers but the hind quaters and hind legs 
are those of a tiger. The three-headed beast on another seal appears to be composite 
of three animals, head and horns of an antelope and body of a unicorn, the head being 
joined to the body very carefully. On one broken seal the heads and the necks of 
six animals radiate outward from a ring-like motif, the heads being those of a unicorn, 
a short-horned bull, an antelope, a tiger and probably a rhinoceros and an elephant 
(Marshall, seal No. 383), 

The design on another seal is most complex, showing three tigers with their 
bodies crossing one another (Marshall, seal No, 386). [Fig. 23J- 

The representation of plant forms ou the seals is rare* On a seal (ibid^ oS/) 
is the Pi pal tree or being the Indian d ree of Cosmos* Cion is not represented 

on any seal in the Indus Valley, but appears repeatedly on the archaic seals fjoin 
Elam, Sumer* Kish and Babylon, Antelope is rare in the Indus Valley but frequent 
on the seals of Elam and Sumer, 

Seal impressions also have been found, e. g. 5 on jars, 30 on tablets of which 
12 are in faience and the rest in clay. 

Some seal impressions on triangular prisms are interesting as nothing at all 
similar to them has been found in Babylonia or Elam* It is also interesting to find that 
on some seals a file of animals (Palu-pmJcti) is moving showing the unicorn, rhinoceros, 
crocodile, short-horned bull, elephant and tiger* This motif was very common on the 
older seals of Mesopotamia and Susa, but there the animals marching in row are lions 
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and antelopes. The list includes three of the Four Great Animals on the Asokan 
lion-capital. 

Copper Tablets —These are flat pieces of copper either rectangular (1.2" x 
*5"to T5" x T'O, or square (-92" x *92"), the latter being rarer. They are incised with 
inscriptions and figures of animals or men. The majority of tablets are well made. 
They were first cast and then hammered smooth. In some cases they were trimmed 
remarkably true with smooth faces, sides and ends. In rare instances the ends are 
slightly rounded. In ejthcr cases they are rough and jagged at one end, which suggests 
that they were snapped off from a longer strip. All the above features hold good in 
the fabric of earlier Punch-marked Coins also, and it is likely that these copper tablets 
were to be used as coins. Marshall was not certain about their purpose and suggested 
that they were amulets. But the numismatic purpose is much more probable, firstly 
because they were trimmed so carefully after casting and hammering, and secondly 
because the animals represented are mostly those occurring in groups or singly as 
symbols on Punch-marked coins. 

Chronology of the Indus Valley Civilisation— In the foregoing 
pages we have been discussing similarities between the institutions and arts and crafts 
of the Indus Valley and of later times. The fact remains that the Indus Valley culture 
in all its aspects was an original creation on the Indian soil, having wide distribution 
in place and time, viz. nbout 1500 miles and c, 1500 years 3000 B.C, 1500 B, C. 
No doubt remains that it preceded by many centuries the historic cultures of India. 

1 here aie two main problems about its Chronology, viz, its syncronism with 
the ancient cultures flourishing towards the west and its relationship with the Aryan 
culture of India, hortunately, the first argument has found a firm solution in archaeo- 
viz. the discovery of Indus Valley seals in Mesopotamian sites and vice verse and 
also of some special articles from the west found in the Indus Valley. A total of 
about 30 Indus seals was found in the pro to historic cities of Mesopotamia 
and other places, C, J, Godd discussed 16 seals of the Indus style from Ur 
and two others from Babylonia as well as 8 earlier specimens from Kish, Susa, 
Lagash, Umma and fell Asmar and two from unknown sites. To this may bs added 
a second seal from Tell Astnar and another from Tepe Gawra near Mosul and another 
sea rom farther west m Syria. Wheeler made a critical study of the context in which 
these seals were found and has recorded a list of twelve seals for which some sort 
of dating can be postulated : one may be pre-Sargonid {an Indian Bull with lowered 
hea , More 2350 B. C.) ; seven of the Sargonid period (2350 B.C.-2000 B.C.) ; and 
four of the Larsa period (c. 1800 B.C.) and later ((possibly Kassite, about 1500 B.C.). 
This mdicates that during the period 2500 B. C.-1500 B. C. the Indus civilisation 
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can be dated on the basis of its contacts with Mesopotamia, Other classes of objects 
also furnish evidence of co-existence viz. etched carnelian beads, bone-inlays of kidney- 
shape, pottery bearing knobs found at Tell Asmar ; a small casket of greenish grey 
stone (chloiite schist) with a matted pattern on it found at Mohenjo'daru and at 
Ur, Kish, Lagash and Susa, 

With the determination of this focus of chronology from the West, it is 
relevant to examine the bearings of the Indus Valley institutions with those of the 
Vedic age. Although the script has not been read, there are many similarities us 
pointed out in the previous pages between the life in the Indus Valley and that depicted 
in Vedic literature. This is a subject too wide to be discussed in the limited space 
here, but the conclusion is forced that the Aryans did not appear all of a sudden to 
collide with and uproot the Harappans, but that for some centuries, may be even a 
milleniuni, the two peoples co-existed, bsing inter-locked in cultural and religious ex¬ 
changes, resulting in a free mutual give and take. The entangled strands of this skein 
await to be unravelled. But indications are available that the Aryans have preserved 
in the Vedic literature much of what existed in the Indus Valley both in material and 
religious fields until the final clash came in the form of two major battles, one at 
Hariyupiya (most probably Harappa) on the Parusiun (Ravi) and the second westward 
in the valley of the river Yavyavail (modern Zhob) in North Baluchistan (RV, VI. 27. 
5-6). The mutual exchanges and borrowings between the two peoples whom we may 
tentatively identify as the Asuras and the Devas, could not be effaced, but continued 
in volume amongst the peoples of subsequent generations. This continuity or trans¬ 
mission of both institutions and material life from the Indus Valley to the Vedic 
Age and historical times appears to b. 1 the most outstanding fact in the evolution of 
human civilisation on the Indian soil. The predominant motif is 'Synthesis 1 which 
has been operative through the ages in India's history. The author of the Alharva 
Veda spea ks of tlie Mo ther 1 and as be in g poop 1 ed by niany raccs ( Bah u 1 1ha jam) , spea k ing 
different languages {Vivaehctmh) and following different religions [Nana-ihaTma A.V. 
XII. 1, ), The Indus Valley culture, therefore, is not an exotic or disturbing 
factor but a basic yarn in the varied texture of Indian culture through the ages. 
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Crafts in ti-ie Vedas—W e learn from the Vedic literature about some 
arts and crufts executed in material media, although up to now no actual relics have 
been traced. There are references to Stupa (as in Hirnnya Stupa), Yupa or sacrificial 
post with a rope and a top-ring (Ohash&la) which were fashioned by felling timber trees 
by expert caipenters known as Yfipa-vrmka . The workmen possessed tools made 
of copper {Aya&l-vmt) for cutting stately forest trees (Vmaspati) of a hundred or a 
thousand branches {SatavaUa, Sahmravatfa). 

ViSvaicarma— There is repeated emphasis on the creation of forms of great 
variety {Puru-riipa), by Indra with his intrinsic power, and by Tvashla, ‘Shaper with 
an actual technique of cutting and chiselling (pupa pimktna ), The deity of creation 
VisvakarmS is compared to a smith (Karmara) working at his furnace and smelting 
metals for forging various objects, the process being called Samdliamami (RV. X, 72.2), 
Even the mighty gods are said to be produced by the smelting of their substance on 
fire in the furnace. 

flLPA— Craftsmanship was known as Silpa 7 a well built body being Suiilpa f 
and the maker of a beautiful form as SuruMmtitnu. The Goddess of Beauty was 
Sri with her companion LakshmT. The opposite of Sri was A-SrT and an ugly face 
was A-Srtla whereas a beautiful face was Supratika. It seems that men and 
women were fond of cultivating beauty both of forms and general appearance by im¬ 
proving their dress, hair-style and ornaments, as indicated by a number of beauty denot¬ 
ing words in the Rigveda, Gold-embroidered cloth (Iliranyamaya Drapi ), a high pointed 
head dress {Opaia) } figured drapery (PeSas), woollen cloth (Orna) and coats of tanned 
sheap-skin (Pava&ta) are mentioned, Opam was a fan-like decoration rising several inches 
above llie forehead and secured by a fillet. Ifnrlra often mentioned with it was a 
pannier-like cone for the ear. Hair was arranged in traded locks sometimes four 
for young women (CJiatusJikaparda yuvatih supesaft, RV, X, 114,3), the bunch of 
twisted hair on the buck of the head being Kumba (cf. hoppu, Hindi Mop a). Once 
a belle is called Svopaxa, Sukurlra and Sukaparda (VS. 11.56), 

Weaving —Reference to cotton cloth is absent in Rigveda although wool was 
much in vogue, e. g. $amulya (probably the same as mmUr) and Durm (class. Sans* 
I)v$foja, Hi. dlmsa). The art of weaving was Vayana> the loom Tanira, the warp Tata } the 
shuttle Tasara. The imagery of the loom is applied to Time weaving the cosmic texture 
with the twin yarns of Night and Day. In a passage the mother is said to be weaving 
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the garment for her son (RV. V. 47.6, Vast?a putraya mataro vaymii ). Yarn or 
thread was known as Sutra and Tantu. 

Cart-Wright —The craft of a cart-wright (}Eathakara) was quite developed ; 
frequent mention being made of chariot (I&itha), axle (Alc&ha), wheel (Ghakra) t spokes 
(xlra), nave (Nahhya), felly (Pradhi), rim (Ncmi) t body of the chariot (Kosa) f seat 
(Bandlmra, also Grarta), pole (Isha) } yoke (Yuya) } a movable stand to hold the chariot 
(BatJiavahana') and the fore-part of a chariot (Jtatha-mukha)* The heavy country-cart 
was Anas, or Makati (RV. X. 146*3). 

Utensils—A number of household utensils give an idea of the crafts 
behind them, e, g. Amalia (a vessel), Jhava (a bucket), Ukha {a cooking pan), 
Uduftchana (a bucket for lifting water from a well), Hamza fa metal pot), Kaluga 
and Kumbha (water pots), CAamtm {big bowl), Cham (cauldron), Kadruka (a lota), 
Brotia (large wooden vessel), Briti (leather bag), Parlnahya (household utensils), 
Mmika (water-bottle), Surpa (wicker-work basket), Sthall (cooking pot), SusMra 
Surmi (a hollow tube), BfisJiad (pounding-stone), etc. 

Occupations—T he different arts were developed as occupations of special 
workers, e*g* a plough-man (Klnafo, KfisJuvala), smith (Karmam), fisherman (Kaivarta), 
herdsman (Gopa), boatman {Navaja), barber (Kapita), bow-maker (<PySkata ), carpenter 
(Tahsha, Tashfa), smelter (DJimatii\ cook {Paktfi} } hand-clapper {Panigha) f basket- 
maker (Bidalalcarz), jeweller ( Manikara ), washerman {Malaga) > rope-rnakar (Rajju-sarja), 
dyer (Rajayitri), acrobat (Vamsa-nartin ), weaver {Vayalri), maker of winnowing 
baskets {S&rpakara),. gold-smith {Hiranya-kara ), flute player {Vlnd-gathin, 
Vinorvadt* t), etc* 

House-Building —Building art was quite evolved, as shown by terms 
about architectural lay-out and the several parts of a building pillar as the main 
support of a building was called SkamhJia. Indra is Skabhiyan, best possessor of 
pillars (RV. X, III. 5), The building was measured out (dhama mamc) and supported 
on pillars (skambkena adharyat, RV, VIII, 41, 10). There is a reference to three 
pillars made stable in their foundations which gives a good picture of a vaulted or 
conical roof £Trayah skamhkasah skahhitasah y RV. I. 34. 2)* The foundation is called 
Bliarum on which the pillar was raised {Skamblmm dharune R.V. X. 44* 4). A big 
pillar was praised as Maliat Skambha (RV. VI. 47* 5), having a tall shaft (Varshman, 
R. V- III. 8, 3), raised aloft (Ordhvamtishtha, RV. Ill* 8, I) and considered to be an 
emblem of universal prosperity {Ifehchhrayasva imitate Saubhgaya, RV. HI. 8. 2) as a Yupa 
or Indra’s Banner. The word stahhandt has been used for a pillar {Skamblmnena stablmiat f 
RV. VI* 47. 5), giving the later word Siamhha, Expert wood-workers went to the 
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forest, selected the stately tree and felled it with their axes [Vanaspate Svadhituiataksha, 
RV. III. 8. 6.). 


Architectural Lay-out —There are several names for the house Dama, 
Grilia, Pastya, Sadana, Durona, IJarmya. It had three main parts, a clear scheme which 
continued throughout as the basic lay-out of a house or palace in India. The first 
part was the door with its forecourt (Dvam), the second Sadas, corresponding to the 
Astltana-mandapa, Sabfta, AstTiSyilca of later literature. This was the male apartment 
or the room for receiving guests and holding public audiences in the royal palaces. 
The third element consisted of a female apartment called Paint sadana, same as 
antalijmm. In Vedic times a fourth part of the house was Agniiala in which 
the sacred fires were kept. This later on became the JJevagriha portion of a palace. 
A house was regularly planned and measured {Nimita, Mita, AV, 9. 3. 19). 
There were several kinds of houses both big and small, e. g. Mana and Sala, the 
former denoting a rich man’s house or palace { Brihat Mana, RV. VII, 88. 5), and 
the latter a middleman’s average house. We read of Mahasala in the Upanishads. 
The Rigveda refers to Salmra-stlwna, a house on a thousand pillars, adorned with 
gold inlay (TTiranyanipa) on a sheeting of copper {Ayali-slhmam, RV. V. 62. 5). A 
grandiose structure resting on a thousand columns is stated to be a Sadas, which 
could only be a public audience-hall (TRPtl W? RlfFT^, R V, II. 41. 5.), 

\\ e know the place of Sabha and Samiti in Vedic polity, the latter forming an 
assembly of the people (VisnA), It must have been to convene sessions of the Samiti 
that the need for a thousand-pillared hall with the king himself seated at one end 
was felt. There is also reference to a companion idea of a big house or palace having 
a thousand doors {Sahsra-dvara-griha) called Bfikanta Mana (RV. VII. 88. 5), the main 
entrance being known as Prathama Dvar, which was the same as dvam-koshtha of later 
times. We find also reference to tfata-bhuji and Sata-dvdra, a house with a hundred 
columns and a hundred doors. The ideal world was referred to as Thousand and real 
human life as Hundred. Houses had two, four, six, eight or ten walls {DvipakAta, 
Ohatushpakshd, Shat-paksJia, DaSapahha, AV. 9. 3. 21). The meaning of palcsha seems to 
be the same as in the dialects today, namely, wall (Paklcha). A room was called kulaya 
and rooms within rooms were planned {kulaya adhikAayam), and a storey as koSa of 
which several were superimposed {Kok-kokh mmubjitah, AV. 9. 3. 20J. 


The bouse bud open spaces as an integral part of its lay-out called Udara 
same as *»«, or V ira, court-yard, in later times. This was spacious in the 
apartments called / rntiaji, the back portion {Piehhavada) as contr asted with the front 
portion winch was the Sada, itself. The Rajatula portion of an Indian palace also 
known as An,ah f „„ consisted of the female apartments or living quarters of the' king 
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and queens. In between the Sadas (the public hall) and the Patnt-sadttna seems to 
have the site of the open courtyard where the RamtSham and Agniiald were sited, 
corresponding to the temples in the later palaces. 

Details OF a House—A n idea of the construction of a house may be 
obtained from several references in the Sala-sukta of the Atharvaveda (9. 3. 3). The 
first fact is that even houses of big dimensions were constructed of timber 
^££31 €11% fHfn’RFT ^ 9, 3. 11.)* This was the material of which the ideal 

house of Parameshthl Prajapati was made and the same model was adopted by human 
beings {Prajdyai chain c). 

A house was raised on a foundation pillar of big sue, either one or more 
according to needs {Skamhlia and Upamit}* It was the practice to support the roof on 
three rows of pillars RV, 1.34.2,). On these upright pillars 

leaning rafters were placed as props (Pratimit). Oa the upright pillars in the middle 
which probably were higher than the others, was placed a strong cross-beam called 
Parimit, same as Prdg-vamki of later literature. This structure was covered with 
bamboos (FhmSa) and held together by means of certain binding ropes and fastening 
devices. The general name for them was Naddha. 

Roofing —In preparing the thatched roof a number of unsplit bamboos 
(Vamsa) were laid in parallel rows (now called /core), secured at one end by a stout 
rope made of twisted Muftja grass (now called jfm, Sanskrit TUna) which seems to be 
the same as Prdnaha of the Sala-sukta. The bamboos were tightly held cross-wise 
also by other strings referred to here as Nuhana {Vamfdndm naftandndm, AV. 
9. 3. 4,), Two processes were distinguished, the first a net-work of unsplit bamboos 
with cross-wise split bamboos above it. This was the Aydma t a squre or rectangular 
frame-work now called Th&ta or Thatlara* The second process was covering it with 
several layers of straw which is referred to here as Barhina (Sam-habarltaj AV, 
9. 3. 3) similar to the Barhir-mtafana, spreading the stew on altar), now called 
Bichhdvan or Atakana or Plulakarl, This was again covered by split bamboo sticks 
and the upper and lower layers were fastened by knots called Gnmthi ffirati&hlmf, 
chakdra U dridhdn, AV. 9. 3* 3), same now calleA#a?&tA In the same Stikta 

two words are used in connection with a thatched house ; (i) Ttina, which refers to 
the several kinds of grasses, like Munja, Sara, Kusa, Kasa, Virana, etc., and (ii) 
Palada which denoted the straw obtained from rice and wheat plants 
AV. 9. 3. 17), Strong ropes to prevent the thatched roof from slipping down 
and keeping it secured to the main beams and pillars were known as Parklivanjalya, 
SandaMa denoted a clamp or strut. The sling-pendants inside the house from the 
roofs were called Sikya {Antah sikydni f AV, 9, 3, 6). The ridge in the centre 
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called Parimit (later Praejiina-vamia or Prag-vam$a ; now from Sanskrit Bala - 

dan da) was called Vishuvat, because this central beam divided the roof in two portions. 
Over this were placed a number of protuberant pots, each of which covered a hole 
(Alesha) in the roof as an outlet for smoke (later on known as Plumtanctra, Pali, 
DhumanettiZ) at present Naina, Nwinua), This architectural feature and been perfected In 
Vedic times and referred to in the Atharva as Sahasralcshct Opasa , the thousand-eyed 
pro tub erants arranged in a line on the middle ridge AV, 

9, 3, 8,). A house was made beautiful (llanya), decorated and was the object of 
attraction for all (FMva-v5ra). An idea of its roof is given by comparing it with a 
standing female-elephant (Ilastini padvatl mita Priihivyam thhthati, 9, 3, 17,), This refers 
to the vaulted roofing which we see in a developed form in the Chaitya-halls of 
Western India, 

Attached to the house in the first court were also the broad spaces for cows 
and horses, both of whom formed an essential part of the domestic economy in Vedic 
times (Afaavati Gomati Sala , Gohhyo AsvebJiyo namo yaehcjjialayam Vijayaie } 9.3. 

1 3) t A house is compared to a beautiful bride (Vadhwmiva te $ale, 9,3,24) and the same 
is still current in the saying that the decoration of a house is similar to that of a bride, 
A Vedic house-holder (Sala-pati) adored his house like a. goddess, since it was the real 
place where the whole cycle of life was unfolded for him. He felt happy to think of the 
delightful home overflowing with stores of food and milk, free from hunger and thirst, 
and full of laughter and merriment. 

This joyous spirit is reflected in another hymn devoted to Sala and Vastoshpaii 
(AV, 3. 12) where besides referring to the joys of a happy family mention is also 
made of some architectural features, viz, its being thatched and having a big lay-out 
( Brihat-chhanda ) both in loftiness and plan. It is also said that the big cross-beam 
(VamfOt same as Prachma-vamsa) was supported on smaller wooden posts called Sthutta 
(Sthunamabhiroha VatiiSa, AV* 3. 12, 6.), The Satapatha refers to the house planned 
in two parts, the first one called Purvardha was the same as sadas or the male apart¬ 
ment, It was here that the main upright pillar called Vanlmhtha Sthunaraja was erected 
(SB- 3, 5, 1. ]), As to orientation it is stated that the Gods preferred it to be east-west 
(Prachtna vamm) and for human dwellings it was north-south (Udzohmavamk, 
SB, 3. 6, 1. 23), 

With all these specific details about the lay-out and architecture of a Vedic 
house it is not correct to say that Very little is known of the structure of the house' 
(Vedic Index, I, 230), The fact is that many of the basic elements of house-building 
that we find in historical times were developed in Vedic times and those early architect 
perfected their plan of a standard house to suit the basic requirements of Indian life 
and climate. 
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We can say that the lay-out of an Aryan house is quite clear divided into 
three portions, viz. the first court for domestic animals, the second for men and the 
third as the women’s apartment, the same is in the epic palaces of three courts called 
Tri kakshd. Subsequently the number of courts increased up to seven (Sapta-Ka/cshd) 
as mentioned in the Hanlm-charita. 

Another point is that the thatched palaces oi later times, were also named 
iilSna, e. g. Kdya-Mami raised for Harsha on his tour, the temporary palace \Mdna) 
which also served for royal offices {Kaya}). 

Amongst specialised crafts that of the wood-worker (Taksha), metalsmith 
( Karmara), arrow-smith {Ishukara) and bow-maker (Dhanushkara) and of the potter 
were important. Music and dancing were also cultivated and as later in the Jis takas 
and Pan ini they were regarded as Silpa. India is addressed as a dancer (Nfiiu) ; a 
female dancer was Nfitu. Both vocal and instrumental music for the Saman-chants 
was learnt ; a stringed instrument of the lute class (Vina) and a harp with seven 
notes (Sapta-tantri, Saptadhatu Vina, RV. X, 32. 4). There is also mention of a 
$ata-tantu or Sata-tantri, a hundred stringed lyre or harp. These instruments were 
constructad on the basis of seven notes or a beptatonic scale of music which has 
continued since then (Vedio Indix, I. 283). The consciousness of physical beauty 
and a regular attempt to create such forms in material media distinguished the 
aesthetic response of the Vedic people, which became personified as the goddess Srl- 
Lakshml, whose worship continued throughout the later periods. 

lb) VEDIC SYMBOLS IN ART 

A important legacy received by Indian art from its Vedic sources of life and 
literature is the large number of symbols depicted from the earliest times. 

I_DIVINITIES— Sri Lakshmi, Yaksha, Ndga, Surya, Chandra, Vdmam-Virdt 

(dwarf and giant), Ardhanamvara, Kumdra, Ganapati, Ambikd, Tryambaka (three-eyed 
God), PaSupati (Lord of Pa'sus), Matriha (One Universal Mother), Dvimdtd, Sapta - 
mdtarak (Seven Mothers), Sapta-smidrah (Seven Sisters), Dammdtarah (Ten Mothers), 
Tisnih Devi (Three Goddesses, Three Mothers as Ambd-Ambika-AmbaUkd), Samudra , 
(Ocean), HiranyayarbTia (the Goklen Egg, Saimanda), Ndrdyam (Deity of the Cosmic 
Ocean), Dctksht (Goat-headed deity of Yujfia), Asura, Agni (Fire), SalmuMia 
(thousand-eyed Deity (cf. Thousand-eyed Buddha figures on tlmnkas), Nritu (Dancer 
of the Tdndava), Gandharm-Apsaras, Brahma (same as Yaksha), f Rudms, Adityas, 

Am»8 (horse-headed Twin Deities, cf. Dioscuri), Gam-Devatd (Host-Deities), 
Pramathas, Saptarshi (Seven Sages), Astamdrti Siva, Kumbhamushka (ithypballic gnomes, 
same as Kumhti&nda, AV. 11.9.17), Chaturdamhtra (Four-tusked demons, AV. 11.9.17), 
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Narada (the archetypal Sage of music and movement, AY* 12.4*24), Keiini (Woman 
w ith dioshevelled hair, AV. 12.5.45, cf. the nude goddesses KotUivt and Kalikd), 
liudra Mahadeva } Vishnu, Yaym, Vifvarupd Ndri (AV. 14 2.32, same as Satarupa, 
wife of Kasyapa), Ayni-Soma (Fire and Water principles, cf. Hot and Cold streams foi 
Buddha’s bath), etc. 

II_I DE as & Concepts — Mmstika, Baiv&mram (conflict between Angels 
and Titans}, Trivikrama (Three Steps), Jyoiirlihga (Pillar of Light) Pritltu arid 
Prithivl (Milking of the Earth-Mother by the King, cf- Mandhata and Su(lassana 
motif in Buddhist literature), PritUvi-Varalm (Boar lifting the Earth, VaraJiena Prithivl 
Samvidana, AV. 12.1.48), Sahmm+Pwmha {Thousand or Infinite Purusba, cf* Sahasratma 
Buddha), Sapta-padi (Seven Steps, cf. First Seven steps of Buddha), Tirashchlm- 
nirgamafoa (oblique birth of Indr a, RV. IV. 18.2 ; also of Buddha ; and of Skauda, 
Matsya 159,48) ; AgnISkandha (Pillar of Fire, cf. Jyotirlinga , Ensign of Light), etc. 

HI—Animals & Birds— Pam (animals), Supanja, Jtamsa, Bamursha J aisa 
(ten-headed Calf, AV, 13.4.6), Bvmrsha VmM)ha (two-headed Bull), DuUmlrnt 
Supartu (two-headed Eagle, also called Ubhayatah-^irshnl, SB. 3.2.4.16), Sapt®iva 
(Seven Horses), Nandi (Bull of pleasures), Atlanta (thousand-headed cosmic Serpent), 
Vavalta (Boar), Vftehabha-Bhenu (Bull-Cow), Bem-Jdia Aha (Divine Horse), Mahisha 
(Buffalo-demon), Mahoraga (Tritons), Mahmya Svd (Barking Dog, AV. 11.2.30, cf. 
hunting dogs of Jtcvanta)t ChaturdamsMra (Four-tusked animals, ns Chaturdamhfra 
Kcmfi), Saha8ra'$r™Qtt Vfishabha (Thousand-horned Bull, AV. 13-1.12). JIarUiamsa 
(Gulden Swan, AV. 13-3.14), Airavata (White elephant of Indr a, cf. Buddha as white 
elephant from Tushita heaven), etc. 

IV— Articles & QB]ECTS~Purna*Ktij$1ia t OhaJcra, Yiipa t SIcamuha (same as 
Stambha ), Indr ay ash ti (triangle-headed Standard), Vaijayanli, Vedika , Sapia-raina 
(ef. Seven Jewels of a Chakravartl), Trisula (Trident*, Vajra (Thunder-bolt), Vam- 
dhard (Shower of Gold), Devaratha (Divine Chariot, cosmic car of Time), Ketu 
(Banner), Mandala (also Kundala, the two ear-rings motif), Chamam (Bowl, Holy Grail), 
Devaja Mani (Auspicious Jewel, AV. 10.6.31), Vamdhana-KoSa (Jewel Chest, AV. 
11.2.11), Aratti (Twin Churners), Qharma (Milk Boiler, also Mahdvtra or Miraculous 
Hero), Apupa (Honey-cake), Bhanur-Ishu (Bow and arrow), KuMJa (Vase, AV. 1L3.11 ; 
lyameva Prithivl Kum J Id, the earth is the KumbJil), Chant (Five-mouthed cauldron, 
AV. 11.3.18), Nidhi (Wealth Jar, AV. 12.1.44), Bhujishyti-Pdtra (Food Bowls AV. 
12.1.60, cf. Buddhas begging bowl), Chatur Ohamasa (Four Cups, presented to the 
Buddha by the merchants), madhw-koh (cup of honey presented to the Buddha), Indrd- 
mna (high seat of India or Indra’s throne on the ridge of heaven ; cf. Bodhhmnda), 
BaivbNdva (heavenly ship), etc. 
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V*—Trees & Flowers — Padnrn or PmhJcara (Lotus), Ifalpa-vfiksfia (Wish- 
fulfilling tree), Kdpdaia, Vanaspati, Pundarika (Cosmic Lotus with nine boles and 
three pericarps, AV, 10.8*43), Iliranya&raj (Golden Garland), Pushkara-Sraj (Lotus 
garland, later called KiHjalkinl-mala of Gupta art), etc. 

VI— MISCELLANEOUS — MitJitina (Man-Woman motif), Ghatmrah Pradimh 
(Four Quarters), 8 timer u (Golden Mountain), Dyava-PfitJiivl (Father-Mot her Principle', 
Vimana (Divine Mansion, Demgr%ha) % Salilam (Water), Vatarafona (Nrdity motif), 
MaharNagm (Primeval Nude, same as Plgamara), Maha-Nagni (some as Kali, the 
Black Mother), Pnr (Divine City, Ayodhya)> Dtva-Sadana (abode of the Gods, also 
called If aka; the former in Buddhism as Ilarmika and the latter as Sukhavati) % 
Gravaf/au (Clashing Rocks), Guhd? Agni-Guha (cf. Indra-saila cave of Buddha’s life), etc* 
It shows how rich the heritage of Vedic symbols was inherited iti art, literature and 
mythology, and inspiring there new motifs and themes. Whatever be the religion, 
Indian tradition had accepted the above alphabet of symbols to build an elegant 
language of form arid meaning (Sahda and Artful). Just as literature reflects the 
mind of India so does its art as a mirror of her soul* The concrete forms in Art 
have been made use of by the artists to interpret and vitalise the meanings and beliefs 
handed down through generations. A genuine study of Indian Art requires the under¬ 
standing of the meaning of symbols created in antiquity and received as tradition by 
the people. For example, we may look into some of them. 

$ri-Lak$hml, is the consort of Vishnu, the cosmic deity, a popular symbol of 
beauty and prosperity. From the time of the Purusha-Sukta up to now her position 
as the symbol of a happy home has held the field. She is the Daughter of the Ocean, 
Lady of the Lake, depicted in art as a beautiful woman standing in a lotus-pond and 
bathed with heavenly waters by two or four elephants holding inverted jars in their 
trunks* The elephants are the quarters of Space and the jar is the recepticle of the 
Waters of Immortality. The waters of the pond symbolise the Infinite Ocean, I*e, 
the source or first cuase of the universe and the growing lotuses typify the sprouts of 
life manifesting in visible form. It should be remembered that a symbol develops 
an expanding meaning and many variations as to form and significance are valid. 

The Tree refers to the Tree of Existence, as the Pi pal or the Bodhi free, and 
the flower to the fruition of the inherent power in the tree, be it lotus, Parijala, 
Mandara or any other variety. Vishnu and Lakshaml typify the universal parents 
like Siva and Parvati, Radha and Krishna, same as Dyava-Prithivi of the Vedas, 
being the two halves of a single primeval Egg, Riranyanda. Lakshml is depicted 
in the art of Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravatl, Bodh-Gaya, Mathura, etc. and it is not 
possible to put a religious label on her. The Siri-Md Demta at Bharhut is this symbol. 
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Yaksha, % wonderous being’ of colossal size typified in a visible form Brahman 
himself {Mahad-Yaksham Bhuvanasya madhya AV. 10.7.38), taking giant strides in fervour 
{Tapas), on the surface of the waters of creation. He is lofty like a tree on whose 
branches spreading from the stern sit hosts of Devas. This was a grand conception be¬ 
fitting a Supreme Deity, symbolising the mysterious principle of life and creation. 
The Yaksha-cult was a folk religion of the widest distribution which has come down 
from the Rigvcda to our own times, and was accepted as much by the Buddhist 
as by the Jainas and the Brahmanas, India, Mitra, Vanina, Aryma of the \edas and 
Buddha and Mahavlra of later times were compared to a Yaksha and the former 
even reckoned amongst lists of Yaksha dieties. Bach village had its Y aksha and 
an annual festival called YakJta malm was held in their honour. Many Yaksha 
shrines (Yaicfclui-clietiy u) are described in Jaina and Buddist texts. 

If ay as, were serpent deities of folk-cult represented both in a human and a 
serpent form. The conception was rooted in that of Vedic AM, signifying Vritra 
as the Dragon of the Deep (AMr-ludhnya) and also identified with Ananta, the cosmic 
serpent. The Nagas were powers of the subterranean world but also elevated to 
the rank of Devatas. They typify the principle of Death {Mrityu), and Darkness 
(Tarnas) and Untruth {Anj-ita), as against the Devas symbolising Immortality 
{Amrita'', Light {J'yotih) and Truth (Satyam ). Buddhism accorded to the Naga deity a 
place of honour in the pantheon. There occurs an affair with a Naga in the life 
of Buddha, Mahavlra and Krishna and we find that like the serpent Vritra, the 
genius of evil, vanquished by India. Siva also drinks poison and makes of the serpent 
an ornament on his body, 

Surya and Chandra are two great symbols honoured from the Vedas up to 
now. The two opposite principles of Heat (Ghramsa) and Cold {Sima, A‘V. 13.1.46) 
are typified by them, as also the inseparable pair of the male and the female, father 
and mother, Prana and Apana, Pingdla and Ida. The pair of Surya and Chandra 
is depicted in Gupta art and also in Sasanian Iran, a common motif is found on 
the Kulah caps of the statuattes of Danda and Pingala attendants of Surya ( Chandra- 
divalcara'. In folk lore the motif is repeated and also depicted in folk art up to 
our own day under the name of Ghanda-Sfmij. The basal duality of the creative 
process appears as Sriiya and Chandra, the one changeless and eternal, resplendent 
with its own lustre, and "the other waxing and waning with borrowed light; the 
former as the principle of Buddhi centred in the Divine and the latter of Manas 
pursuing the other. 

Ardha-Nariivam, half-male and half-female, viz. two conjoint portions of 
a single egg is the biological pattern of life. The Veda speaks of it as Man and 
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Woman (Tvam Stri Tvam Puman, AV. 108.27). Each woman is half-man and each man 
is half-woman (RV. I. 164.16). This is the nature of Mitkuna or Ardha-NarUvara 
a composite form of Agni and Soma, is so graphically depicted in art from the 
Kushana period onwards. 

KumsTit) the miraculous babe, the wonderful hero, leader of the divine 
army, is the son of Agni and symbolises the principle of Prana or life. There is a 
complex mythology under lying the monographic form of Kumara as six headed 
son of six mothers, son of Gangs, son of Agni, etc. An epic cycle of myth is as¬ 
sociated with specially his conquest of Tarakasura the latter typifying the lower 
mind and the former the death conquering principle of the divine power. Each life 
centre is a babe or Kumara, the miraculous technique by which Nature has designed 
to perpetuate life in her laboratory, 

Grampati, mentioned in the Rigveda, was the symbol of Brahmar/as-pati 
Soma , the universal infinite ocean deemed as the primeval cause of creation. Its 
elephant head being biggest typifies the same, i.e. Mdhat. Soma was also called Madlm 
(honey Its symbol was the sweet cake (Apupa) which in iconography becomes the sweet 
balls of the Ganesa. The micky mouse shows the mind borrowing in earth or matter* 

AmhiJca, the Great Mother, also Maht-Mdta in the Rigveda, fills a large 
canvas in early Indian Art* A number of Goddesses are her emanations, being 
variable as one, three, seven, ten, sixteen, etc, both in the Vedic and Pa uranic 
theology. The Sapta-Matrikas as the Saktis of Siva regularly appear from KushSna 
art onwards, Aditi, Haimvatl Uma , Par mil t etc. are different names and aspects of 
the Goddess or Devi, who is differentiated as Saras vat I-LakshmhDurga in the 
triadic pattern of the cosmos, 

Samudra, represents the primeval waters or sourse of creation, also called 
Salilam, A pah* Brahman himself is a infinite ocean and his Mind also is Samudra 
(3£ano-vai Samudrah . The ocean is depicted at Udaigiri in the Mahavaraha panel. It is 
also part of the Samudfa-manthana scenes later, Narayam, the thousand-headed 
Purusha of the Bigveda and the Brahman as, is the same as Vishnu residing in 
the milky ocean. He represents the Hiranyag^rhlia principle of life or Prana 
abiding in the infinite source and taking birth as the omnipresent divinity both in 
the universal and the individual. The concept of Uarayana became favourite of the 
Bhagavatas and repeated almost in every Parana, In art it becomes the Anantsayl 
Vishnu as in a panel of the Deogarh temple* 

Svastika, a solar symbol typifying the four-armed pattern of the cosmos 
spreading in the four directions. From this was developed the cult of Four Regions 
7 
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iChaturmite-disah). The doctrine is found in Rigveda ; its followers in popular cult 
were known as DHa-vratika. Each wheel or Chakra carries within its womb or centre 
a Svmtika formed by combining four right angles of 90° each. The Svastika is the 
symbol par excellence of the four-fold divine principle (Ohatush-pad Brahma ), of which 
another significant form is four-faced Brahma in art and mythology, the Tetiadic 
Deity of the four basic types of manifestation, A chain of four-fold symbols as four 
Vedas, four Lokas, four Devas, four Quarters, four Varnas, four Asramas, four 
Priests, etc. is linked to this basic pattern of quadruplicating 

Daivasurttm, the conflict between Devas and Asm as, Angels and Titans, 
represents the basic pattern of creation on the plane of matter. The powers of light 
are heavenly and immortal, those of darkness belong to the eaith oi mattei and 
are mortal, bound by time and space. The celestial and the chthonic forces function 
at every level directed to cancel or overcome each other. The triumph of the Dev a 
principle means life and of the Asnra death. The whole pattern of Rigvedic myths 
is cast into the Daivasuram mould which serves both in literature and art as their life 
breath. Buddh’s tempatation by Mara, Siva’s victory over Kama, Devi’s conflict 
with Mahisha,and a number of other themes offer a commentary on this basis cosmic 
myth. The Garuda-Naga struggle depicted in Mathura art is a part of this symbo¬ 
lism, which in the Suparna Saga (Sauparnahhyana) appear as the Saupamas (heavenly 
birds) and Kadraveyas (the black serpents of dark regions) and enter into rivalry for 
obtaining mastery over the Cosmic Horse, viz, Surya. The Deva and A^ura myths 
have a wide range and are found in all nations, holding the key to their religious 
beliefs and art form, A statement of surprising clarity is made in the Rigveda itself 
(RV. X. 5. 2., repeated in SB. 11,1. 6,10) that all that men recount about the battles 
of Indra with the Asuras is pure illusion, for no enemy Indra ever had to fight. No 
historical basis need be tracad in these myths as the same deprives them of the truth 
of their vital purpose at several levels. 

fnviknwm, the Three Steps of Vishnu, was a Vedic motif transferred to 
the 1 manic legend of Vaniana and Virat, equally a theme of art and poetry. It is 
the symbol of triple motion, viz. centripetal and centrifugal and the principle of rest 
abiding in the centre. Movement is essential for life. It is the same as Time whose 
dynamism is pushing the worlds ahead. Life is governed by the three steps of past, 
present and future and each unit of time both big and small has these three divisions 
visualised as the process of growth. By this irresistible process the dwarf (Vamam) 
becomes the giant (i Virat )■ Where life functions growth is inevitable, typified as the 
presence of Trivikrama Vishnu. 
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Jyotirlinga, the banner of light, was an ancient symbol since Brahman 
and all the Gods are Jyotih, the ensign (Ketu) or Linga of the unmanifested 
essence of the Creator. Surya is the visible JyotirXinga which stands in 
axial alignment with millions of other Suns and is, therefore, without 
measure at both its ends. The Mahesvara teachers made capital of this idea and 
it found a happj icpiesentation in art. Similar are other aspects of fiaiva theology 
speaking of him in a variety of forms, e.g. Kamantaka, Yogesvara, Dakshinamurti, 
etc. which possess valuable religious intimations and formed a significant alphabet 
of art motifs. The whole idea of Siva was rooted in tfie Vedic conception of Rudra 
being another name of Agnj. Rudra’s son Skanda is also a scion of Agni. 

' ^ ^ Suparna, the Eagle which is the same as Garuda, being the symbol of Surya, 

Time, Samvalsara, Agni and for the matter of that of each god associated with 
movement. The universal spirit is Suparna or Eagle and its individual counterpart 
on earth is a Quail. The former dives at the latter to hold it in its clutches. The 
Garuda-Naga motif of art is an extension of the Suparna myth. In the Rigveda we 
read of one, two, three or many Suparrias. 

Mahisha, the Buffalo-demon vanquished by tire Great Goddess, is the type 
of riotous energy which challenges the supreme mother of the Gods. He is 
mentioned as Gaum (Bos Gaurus, RV. V. 58. 2) and Mahisha (RV. X. 189. 2). He 
is a form of Vritra who challenges India or the power of the Sun. 

Purna-Kwmbhi, Pot and Foliage, Full Vase, was the symbol of plenty and 
creativity. The water in the jar is the sap or humidas radicle ( Salifom, Ritam, Apah) 
and the over-flowing leaves and flowers typify life itself with its manifold blessings 
and joys. The human body is Purna-Ghata and so is the created cosmos. The 
Parna-Balam or Bhadra-KalaSa of the Rigveda is filled with the immortal sap of Soma, 
the Purtja-Kumbha of Alharva with streams of Ghfita and Amrita (AV. 3. 12. 8). The 
home is the Mahgala-Ghata, Mahgala-ICala'a and actually beautified with it (Pugnaghafa- 
Patimandita ghara). The motif of a Dame with the Well-filled Pitcher is mentioned 
as Purna-KumbharNari in Atharva (3. 12. 8) and as Pimia-ghata-Kanya in the Lalita- 
Vistara, amongst walking in the Lumbinl procession of Maya Devi, In art the motif 
is seen at Bharhut, SancliT, Amaravatl, Mathura, KapisS, Nagarjunikonda, Sarnath, 
Annradhapur, Borobudur, etc. It is combined with Pillar both in the basement and on 
top, and also in the figures of Gaja LakshmI. In Jaina manuscripts it is given an 
anthropomorfic form, and in religious worship it is regarded as the symbol of Trinity. 

Chakra, is the symbol of the Sun or Time (Kala-chakra). Cosmos 
(Bhava-chakra, Samsara-ehakra), Life (Jiuana-ehakra), and of the transcendent creative 
power (Brahma-chakra), distinguished by rhythmic or cyclic movement (Chhando-gati). 
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It is identified with the supreme moral order in the form of DhaPma-cJiakra and 
S udarmna'Cliahra , both having a thousand spokes (Saftasrdra). Ihe numbei of spokes 
is variable as 3 ’{Tryat a), 5 ( PaHchdra ), 6 (Shadara), 12 (Dvada*ara ), according to the 
varying divisions of Time units in the year. This elasticity is the quality of a symbol 
pointing to its exploding meaning at several levels. The year being conceived as 
Ifala-chaJcra, it is possible to look upon the seasons as 3, 4, 5 or 6. CJtd&ra is also 
equal to Ratha, both signifying movement, the former being the source of word 
'circle' and the latter of 'rota 1 . The Sarnath Asokan Pillar was a Chakra*stam 1 lm> the 
like of which also occurs in Jaina Art of Mathura, In the Rigveda it is called the 
perfect wheel {Vtitta-chahra of Vishnu, RV. L 155. 6), which later on was named the 
Sudarmna-chtkra by the Bhagavatas* 

Yttpa, the pillar of sacrifice, typified the Axis 1Uundi 7 the cosmos being a 
Yajfia, The sacrificial stake is the World-Pillar (Skambha); the Divyavadana 
speaks of a Yupa as the sign of Dharma {Dharma-cldlma ), which is the same as 
I)harina-UambJia> a pillar with a Chakra on its summit like the Sarnath Capital, 
which reminds of a Chakravafil king firm in his duty or Dharma, or piety, morality 
and law. In the Satapatha Brahman a the portion of Yupa inside the ground is 
Said to belong to the Asuras, that up to the rope {jtaiana) to men, up to the ring 
(ChasJtala) to the Gods and above it the Devci-mtlana to the highest Sadhya-Devas, 
This tallies with the four-fold division of a Stupa which constituted the rendering 
of the idea of Yupa in a different form. The Deva-sadana portion was the same as 
Harmilca, the abode of gods or their seat in the highest heaven. 

Skambha, a support or pillar with a lofty height {Uchclthraya Varshaman) 
was erected on the earth as the symbol of both the absolute Brahman (Jycshtha- 
BraJima) and the created cosmos (Skambha-sukta, AV. 10.7.), All the worlds and 
all the gods reside within the Skamhha. The pillar was regarded as the perfect 
symbol of the highest Creator {Parameshfht Prajdpati ). Xndra-yasJiti, Pole of India, 
was a banner erected in honour of Indr a, god of rain and thunder and genius of 
festivity and joy of the community. This was an Indo-European symbol. Its 
visible form being a stately forest tree raised with much eclat and ceremony. The 
triangle-headed banner on a post, seen on ancient Punch-marked coins of silver may 
be identified as Indra-yashti or Vtdjayantl. Its festival was known as Indra-maha. 

Sapta-Batndf mentioned for the first time in the Rig veda as the gift of Agni 
in each home, was later transferred in the Buddhist and P uranic literature to a 
Chakravarti King. These included a Chakra-Ritna (wheel of Law), Hmti-Ratna, 
Aha-Ratnaj 31 1 ni-Ratna , S tri-Bitm, Orihapati-Ratna and Pari nd ya ha - RMna (W ise 
Counsellor)* 
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Padmcty also called Pushkavci) the Lotus, is the highest Indian symbol in art, 
religion and cosmology, of life floating on the surface of creative waters. It is the 
flower opening its petals to the rising Sun. Surya is the symbol of Brahma, the 
Supernal Sun in heaven, and the Lotus is the flower of life blossoming on earth ; it is 
the visible sign of consciousness {Prana) in matter {BhUa). A gamut of meanings is 
associated with the lotus. It symbolises the principle of growth, rising from the 
immortal navel of Vishnu or the cosmic deity whose ‘awakening* throws up the lotus as 
the seat of Brahma, the genius of emanation {Brahma ha mi Brahmvjam Pmhkare ms r ije 
Gopatha, 1. L 16), The lotus-leaf typifies the womb of creation [Yonirvai Pwhkara- 
paTthmij Satapatha, 6.4.1,7), Lotus is also the cosmic mind {Sahasraradala lumuda), and 
of the centre of energy in the individual, A detailed metaphysical doctrine of the 
Bhagavatas explains the birth of the cosmos form a lotus (Padmaja Srishti) in distinct¬ 
ion to the other belief of the world from the Golden Egg {Andaja SrishH). The 
womb of the individual and the universal mother giving birth to the child is symbolis¬ 
ed as the lotus growing in water. The Purna-ghata symbol combines both of them, 

Kalpa-Vrihsha, the Wish-fulfilling Tree, was churned as a jewel from the 
Ocean, It is the symbol of Mind, where JCalpa signifies ‘thought* or ‘idea 7 . What 
one wishes under the Kalpa-Viiksfta tree one obtains. Mind is the instrument of such 
a will. Life itself is a Kalpa-vriksha. One gets out of it as one wills. Home also 
is a veritable Kalpa-vfiksha, its various branches are father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
producing all that the young man or woman wishes, of which food, ornaments, 
clothes and articles of beauty are only gross forms* The Kalpa-vfiksha is a tree of 
heaven, with Gods seated on its branches and leaves. It is the tree of dense foliage 
(Supalaza) , The tree has four main boughs in four directions, which link it with 
the four-fold pattern of life and the world. Pairs of eternal Man and Woman 
(Mithuna are produced on this heavenly tree, viz- the home with its sacrament of 
marriage which brings about the union of the two parents. In the Uttara Kuru 
idealogy Kalpa-vrihsha plays an important part, being described in the RSmSyana, 
Mahabharata, Maha-vanija Jataka, Puranas, Jaina texts and classical Samskrit 
literaure, It is depicted in detail at Bharhut, Bhaja, Sanchl, etc* I he Mithuna motif 
continuing on the door-jambs of temples and caves was derived from the same source. 
The Jaina texts speek of kinds of JCalpa-vriksha trees. The Iudpa4ata or meandering 
creeper was a rendering of this motif very popular in early Indian Art, showing a 
wealth of ornaments and fabrics pendant from the tendrils of the cieeper, A pot he i 
derived motif was the Narl-laia or Kaina-laia depicted on a pillar horn Garhwal 

SwmerM) the golden mountain, the immortal centre of the L Diverse, holding 
all the other mountains and continents on its periphery, is the symbol of the immov- 
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able centre of the world. It is the source of four great rivers flowing in four 
directions, typifying the four-fold flux of life. It is the abode of all the Gods. 
Himalaya which enters so much in art and myth is said to be a friend of Meru. 

Buddha, whatever may be said of him as Gautama the Man, has been 
rendered in art with a gushing acceptance of an ancient symbolism fiom the Vedas. 
The Lokottaravadin biographers of the Buddha, as in LaMtaviatara, wholeheartedly 
admitted the strands of yore for weaving the rich texture of Buddha's life. What 
is the meaning of the white elephant, of oblique birth, seven steps, first bath, Bodhi- 
tree, Mara, ludra-saila cave, Honey gift by the monkey, conversion of four bowls 
into one, miracle of fire and water and assumption of the Thousand-Buddha form ? 
The answer to these questions is a despair of the Buddhist texts ; the key lies in the 
long tradition of Vedic and popular symbols. Butldlia is Siirya, the white elephant 
is the principle of universal consciousness incarnating in the individual centre; 
oblique birth is the appearance of life from an unknown source which is neither up 
nor below; the First Bath of hot and cold streams is a dip in the duality of Agui 
and Soma; the honey was the symbol of Soma or immortal knowledge, light and life ; 
the monkey is the ancient Vrishakapi, a friend of Jndra; India’s cave is a Vedic 
idea where Agui was first lit or the light first appeared ; the conversion of four cups 
into one is reverse of what the Vedic Riblms did in making four of the one original 
bowl, viz. a tatradie cosmos from a single cause; Fire and Water miracles are 
plainly of metaphysical import and are remind of the two views in the Rigveda 
of the Waters ( Apo-Bhuyishilia) and Fire ( Agni-bhuyishtha) views of creation 
(RV. I. 161 9). 

The Chakm-Stambha was identical with the ancient Yupa as stated in the 
Divyavdana itself. Both the Dharma-ChaJrra and the Sudarsana-Qhakra have a 
thousand spokes and are symbols of the transcendent beyond the categories of time and 
space. Thus, the Buddha’s life striding as colossus in Indian Art, is virtually a radiating 
bunch of symbols, and ceases to have meaning if torn from its essential context. It 
is cast in the same mould as the mythical feats of Vishnu or Siva. The begging 
bowl of Buddha ( Bhiksha-I atm) traces its descent from the Food Bowl (Bhujishya- 
Patra, AV. XII. 1.60) of the Creator entrusted to Mother Earth, the Universal Mother 
Annapurna. In this domain lines of separation or cult boundaries disappear and we 
find ourselves face to face with a language which is of universal significance and 
employed to expound the metaphysical truths of Perennial Philosophy (Sanatana 
Pharma ; cf. Dhamno Sanantano of the Buddha). 

It may be noted that Indian aesthetics lay stress on both aspects of art, 
namely, its inner meaning and outer form (Arthi and Rapa). Without meaning art 
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is jajune mere portraiture or external representation regarded as unevenly (AsvargVtt). 
Kabdasa hinted at it as the conjoint aesthetic principle of ‘Vah and Artha’, inseparable 
hke the two universal parents (Parvatl-Parmehara). The same pair is named Antarvcdi 
and Bahirvedi aestehtic approach (Vishnudharmottara, 3 1 . 2). It should be the 
endeavour of a true artist and a true connoisseur (SilpI and VicJiahhana) to take 
interest in either of them. The artist creates the art forms with the power of his 
mmd ,Chitta) and the critic understands the form and meaning in the measure of the 
deep joy in his soul. This is complete Indian aesthetics or the doctrine of Ram. 
A true search in the mystery of literatute is needed to discover the meaning as envisa¬ 
ged both 111 art and literature. The worship of both Artha and Rtlpa was a passion 
of the creative mind in India. Art, Religion, Poetry and Philosophy are like the 
four teats of the mother of wisdom, Sarasmtt, whose milk flowing from a common 
breast streams thousand-fold. The ancient Vedtc literature in the SamhitSs and 
Brahman as, Pali and Agama texts, Buddhist and Jaina Sanskrit ccmmentarial texts 
or later times, and the Puranns together with the Kavyas, knit by one unifying 
Thread Spirit {Sutratma). Their human message of unity and diversity is writ large 
on the face 0 / Indian Art and inspired the artist to serve both .Man and God, or the 
kindred points of heaven and home. Art became a way of lile, a purposive endeavour. 
The wise writer of the DivyavadSna assesses it from the aesthetic point of view. 

The motifs of art had both a decorative Sohhanartha) and a spiritual value for life 
(Amfcslmnartha, Divyavadana p. 221). 


CHAFiER V 


5 (a)* ART IN THE MAHA-JANAP ADA PERIOD 
[CIRCA 1500 B* C, TO 500 B C] 

The story of Aryan civilization progresses from the moving Janas or clans 
of the Vedic age to the Janapada States in which the mobile communities entered 
upon a stage of “land-taking” or land-settlement in well defined areas called Janapada. 
The Janapada State synchronises with the literature which refers to it, viz, the 
Brahman as, ^ rant a Sutras, Pali Tripitnka, Jaina Agamas, and the Asktadhyayl of 
Pan ini, who gives a detailed picture of the cultural features of the Janapada units, 
as well as of their ruling aristocracies called Janapadim. 

The Buddhist literature speaks of sixteen Maha-Janapadas stretching from 
Kamboja in the Pamir to Asm aka with capital at Brutish than a (Paithan) on the 
Godavari, The Jaina literature also mentions 24 Janapadas, The Puranas go further 
and give a longer list of more than 100 names beginning from Kamboja in the north 
to Anga-Vauga in the east and from Saixvfra in the west to Aparanta, Mushika and 
Mahishaka in the south, I have discussed at length the cultural elements and the 
political background of the Janapadas in my book i India as known to Pdnini\ 
(ch, II. pp, 48-74), 

The intellectual activity as evolved by the Vedic Charanas, or Academies of 
Learning was of the highest order in which foundations of many sciences or fields of 
study (Fidyd) were laid, e.g. grammar, exegesis, phonetics, astronomy, medicine, 
dramaturgy, architecture, law {Pharma ), besides an elaborate development of the 
Vedic and domestic ritual. Similarly Silpa, ie. arts and crafts, received wide 
attention and were cultivated as so many professions by expert craftsmen for which 
a new word, viz. Jmapadi-vntii was introduced in the language (Panini, 4. 1* 42). 
Expert professions and crafts began even in the Vedic age as shown by the 
Sata-liudnya Chapter of the Yajurveda, e. g. physicians (Bhishak), trader (Fanij), 
house-builder {Sthapati), makers of bows, arrows and quivers (Dhanvin, Inhumed , 
Phanmhahrity Ishukrit, Ishudhimd) t carpenters or timber fellers (Takshd), Cart-wrights 
{Bathakara), potter (Kulala), blacksmith (Karmara), maker of coats of mail and armour 
[Idrma, Kavacha and Ayurfha), aichitects who were expert in Vastu-vidya {Vmtavya and 
Vaatuktyy makers of beds ( Talpa) and mattings (kata) } weaver { Vayatr%) 9 agriculturist 
(Kzna&a)) grain-dealer {Anndndmpatijy warrior, boatsman {Ndvdja) with oar {Antra ), 
raft {lyumna ), ship {Nau) and rudder {manda) t dyer {Hajayitri)j ropemaker (Jlajju- 
sarja) y lute-player (Vitta-yfithin), barber (Phptri), cook {jSrapayiiji) $ elephant-keeper 
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(JTastipa), worker in gold (Hiramjakara), jewellers {Manihara), basket-maker {Vidals 
^.embroiderer {Pditn, Pesaskari for a female), smelter (Dhnatri), drum-beater 
( undu Ityfiijhata), physician (Valava) i corn-grinder (Z7 pala-prakahiijl), plough-man 
(/t nslnvah). Names of musical instrments are given, e. g. Vina (lute), Nadi (reed 
flute), drum (DunduhM), Kandajvma (a kind of lute), Karhirl {a variety of lute), 
Adamhara (drum', Aghati (cymbal), Lamhara (a kind of pendant drum), Bhumi- 
Dundu'hi (a big drum placed on the ground). 

The above list gives proof of the development of several branches of arts and 
crafts under the general names of tfilpas, viz. science of music (Gandharva-veda), 
Ayurveda, Bhamirveda and Vdstuvcda. 

Under Gandharva-veda or music was also cultivated the science of dramaturgy 
or Natya of which the earliest reference is found in Panini mentioning the dramatur¬ 
gical texts produced in the Vedic Schools of Silalin and Krisasva. The ancient 
tradition of Silalin’s Nata-mtms was handed down in the School of Bharata. It 
appears that the above four Upa-Vedas dealing, with the practical arts useful 
for life began to be cultivated originally under the aegis of the Vedic Academies 
{Qharanas) with the approval of those very teachers who were occupied with the 
study of Vedic texts. This healthy tradition gained in strength and popularity 
in course of time, leading to the independent organisation of Silpas and allied 
sciences. The brauta-Sutras and the Jdtakas give a vivid picture of the bee-hive 
activity in the villages by members following different Silpas who had become 
organised into local guilds {$rcni) mentioned conventionally as 18 (a/thadasa Sip pa, 
ddtaka II. 243). Sippas were of two kinds, superior and inferior (Ukhattha-Sippa, TTina- 
Sippa, Vin. 4.6). Generally the Silpins received social honour from the people and 
also from kings and rulers, e. g. we learn of potters being invited by the king to 
manufacture bricks, big and small cooking utensils required for Ynjua (Baudhayana 
Ss, 15.14). A number of other pots and plates and pitchers as well as storage 
vessels like Kumbha, Jfumbhl, JCusfda were manufactured and the putters seem to 
have had a flourishing trade in ceramics for which a new term lumlalaka was introduced 
in the language. From his making vessels of many shapes for storing waters, ghfita, 
oil and grains, the potter received the new title of Kumbha-kara. 

The most important profession amongst craftsmen was that of the carpenter 
(TafaJia) and chariot-maker (Bathakam) who formed a separate class probably 
superior in rank and honour to the ordinary wood-worker. The carpenters were 
busy with making of sacrificial Yupas (Vhmapati), pillars for buildings {Sthma) 
and many kinds of wooden utensils as firona-kalasa, Ghamasa and Soma drinking 
cups (Graha). We have seen that the art of the goldsmith had been highly developed 
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in the Indus Valley and the Vedic age. The same tradition continues in the Sutra 
period when the Svartiakara and Manikara artists were called upon to inunu fact me 
many kinds of ornaments, c. g. ear-rings (Karna-vcshtalm), circular pendants for 
necklaces ( Nishka ), a special ornament called Ruhma dotted with twenty-one studs 
and worn round the neck (cf, Graiveyaka and also golden chains ; Suvarm-sraj). 

The Srauta Sutras refer to workers in stone, manufacturing mortars and 
pestles, mill-stones and vessels. The Asvalayana Grihya Sutra mentions four kinds 
of vessels, made of copper, other metals, stone or clay (Asva GS. "1, 3, IH ; 4. 7. 8), 

Pali literature— The Digha Nikaya gives a list of 25 major Silpas 
(Puthu-sippayakma) as Ivumhhakant^ Nad&hara (reed-worker), Pcmkaru (embroiderer), 
Jiajaka (dyer), Malakara (garland-maker), Kappaka (barber), Chlaka (weaver), Dhami- 
ggaha (bow-fighter), Rathika (charioteer) (Samaftna-plala Sutta 14). A fuller list 
occurs in the Brahmajala Suttn, e g., Nacltclta-gUa-vadiUth mala gandhcL-vih*pana> Tula - 
Mam (weights and measures), Kamsa (utensils), cloth of broad borders (Dlgha-dasa 
vtitthaU mirrois [Adam\ silken cloth (Jioseyya), cotton (Tulika), special cloths called 
patjika, Chittaka, Gomlca, PataMka, Udda-lomi, Hathattharana (elephant cover), Amittha- 
ram (horse trapping), Raiththarana (chariot upholstery), VaUht-lakkhana (description of 
cloth), Manidahhkham (of gems), Asi-lakJikhana (of swords), Umdakhkhma (of arrow), 
Phanu-lakhkhma (of bow), AyxidhalMikham, and special sciences us Vatthu-vijja 
(Vastu-vidya^ architecture), Kheita-vijja (mensuration or measuring fields), Vatthu-kamma 
( Vastu-karma, practical art of building), VnUlm^parikamma ( VastU'parikdQ'ma, painlij g 
and decorating of buildings), 

In a description of the pahice of the Chakravarti king Muha-Sudassana, some 
details of palace architecture are found. Its height was equal to three purmha 
measures, it had bricks of four kinds, pillars 84000 in number, wooden planks of four 
colours, staircases, cross-bars, copings, rooms (Kutagam)> with beds of gold, silver, ivory 
and crystal ; doors (I)vara) with palm trees on two sides, a double railing round the 
palace, a net-work of jingling bells and several ponds of lotus flowers (Pokkharam) 
provided with staircases and platforms (Maha-Sudassana Sutta, Pighii Nikaya ). 

There is another reference to the lay-out of Pataliputra called a commercial 
centre (Pataliyami Nagaram mapsnti Pataliputram putahjiedanamt Mahapariiiivana Sutta, 
Pi glia Nikaya j. 

Pillars —TheSatapatha states that the Grihapatis residing in Kamyaka Vann 
were using Ayasthum pillars which seems to be a reference to wooden pillars covered 
with beaten sheet of copper (§B. 11.4.2,17). The lofty wooden pillar was the most 
outstanding feature of construction. It was reproduced in the big itone pillars 
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of Asoka and the front pillars of Chaitya-halls in Western India. The big vaulted 
rools with massive wooden ribs indicate the size of the pillars which supported them. 

Jataka story tells of a village of carpenters loading their manufactured articles 
on boats in the Ganga and sailing upstream to market them. Pan ini actually refers 
in a Gan a (V.l. 51) to merchants who were transporting their loads of wooden 
pdlars (Stlunja-bhara) and hence known as Sthaum-bharika, and also stone goods 
called mim-bliara. That the spoken language required such a term is in itself proof 
of this specialised industry. 

A Jataka gives a vivid account of the building of a city on the banks of the 
Ganga. 1 The Maha-Ummagga of this Jataka Was not a tunnel at all, as is often 
taken, but a palace built as part of the king’s fortified city on the bank of the 
Ganga. Its master architect is mentioned as Mala Vaddhaki an expert in wooden 

construction. We also read of Vath thu vi dy a eh ary a who dealt with such masterly 
plans. 


The Maha^Ummaga palace was so named as it was located away from the 
common road which then was leading towards the Ganga, and this is borne out by 
the present site of the Kumraliar palace. 

It had big dimensions worthy of a royal palace. When sufficient earth had 
been brought from the Ganga, it was rammed under the feet of elephants wearing 
leather covers and on that ramp was raised a rampart ( qr^I^ 

\ There were gateways in the palace wall, one of which looked on to the 
city-side. The Prakara was 27 feet or 18 cubits in height and so also the gateway 
fitted with mechanical contrivance to shut the big door leaves (Yantra-yukta dvara) 
by pressing a peg (Ant) which seems to have been the same as the Indra-klla of 
other descriptions. On either side the walls were built of bricks {IththakaM cMnitva ), 
and coated with lime plaster {Sudha-Jcamma). The rooms were roofed over {Maihthakka) 
with planks (padarcichJumna) and the ceiling was covered with a special kind of 
plastering clay called Ullo r ta-maitikd of which several thin coats were applied 
(hpeiva) t the last one of shining white colour (Scta-hcmrm). This special white clay 
was the same as Navanita Matiiha mentioned in the Maha-vamsa, The Chifmsutra 
calls it Ma&haka on account of its butter-like consistency, a technique for preparing the 
ground on the walls for painting. 


l* to ^ fa ^ 

fa^ wwt ^ swsr J, vi, p. 431. 
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The account makes special mention of 80 b:g gateways (Malta-chara) and 
60 small gateways [OhMa-dvara) in the city-wall of the palace which were all operated 
by mechanical devices, a special pin or peg pressed for closing and another for 
opening them. In the long corridor of the palace were on both sides one hundred 
niches for lamps made in the wall and they were also closed and opened by 
mechanical shutters (Yanta-putta). A big palace like this was naturally provided 
with hundreds of rooms (EkaAata SatfiUifi-gabhha)* The word G&r’Jia was the same as 
$3l5 t and denoted a room in the palace. In each room was laid a great couch, 
(Maha-iayanam) with a white parasol (Seta clthaUa), with a throne placed near the 
couch. Female statues made of plaster [Matn-gama potthaJca-rnpaka) were made 
beautiful (UMaimnqia-dhara) true to life that without touching them no one could 
know that they were not real living women (hathena anmmwttva na manussa-rupakam 
ti na mkka fiBtum)* Moreover in the principal hall of the Maka-Ummaga palace 
(Malia Ummagasya gahbhe) expert painters (Kasala ehitalcara) made many kinds of 
pointings (namppakara eliita-hmmam karimm}. 

An interesting list of motifs painted on the walls of the Great Hall is 
given 1 ; for example, 

1. Sakka-Yilasa—S cenes of India’s enjoying dance and music with his 
heavenly nymphs in Sudharma Assembly Hall, some of which are illustrated on the 
panels at Bharhut and SanchL 

2. SiNKRU-PARiBHAj^DA-—-The beautiful designs on the vertical faces of 
the terraces round the mountain Sumeru. 

3. SagARA-MahI-SAGARA —Small and big ponds with lotus and other 
flowers and number of watery birds and aquatic animals. 

4. ChatU-mahadvIpa—T he four continents which faced the four cardinal 
points of Sumeru, as given in the Jain a Jlvabhigmmt Sutra - 

3. Himavanta- — 1 The great Himalaya mountain shown with its Kailasa peak 
and specially Lnke Manasarovara or Anavatapta with the four great rivers flowing in 
the four directions. 

6. An ot AT A— This was the same as Manmarovara t the ideal holy lake 
described by thejaina, Buddhist and Biahmanicnl literature, the holy lake of Brahma 
( Brahmmra ), The SaptarsMs, gods and other divine beings take their bath in 
the Anotatta in which Buddha also is said to have taken his bath. 

F5f^iPT?fnir-f?5fMaha-Ummagga j. VI, 432. 
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7m Man °- sil atala—T he great throne made of red coloured stone (Manah- 
Hla) which was placed near a pond or in the main Assembly Hall or in the palace for 
the king to sit and rest. 

8, ChanDA-SuhIYa The motif of the Moon and the Sum which were drawn 
as gods in human form or in natural form* was an ancient motif which has continued 
to be shown in sculpt me and also in painting up to our own times. 

J. Chai um-Maharajxka 1 he four Maharagika Gcds with their courtly 
attendants, viz. Vaisravana king of Yakshas in the north, Dhritarashtra king of the 
Gandharvas in the east, Viradhaka king of the Kmnbhandas in the south, Virupaksha 
king of the Nagas in the West. 

10, ChhA-KAMA-SAGGA i, e, the six heavens of sensuous pleasures, being 
popularly conceived as the place of happiness and long life, same as Kam&vaehara 
Deva-hka* 

These ten motifs are named in this Jataka as of divine character { Divi-blinttiyo), 
There was constructed round the city a watery moat {Udaka^arikha), a city-wall 18 
cubits high {jLttJi&fQsci-hatiliQ pdkoto )—the traditional height of a fort-wall to this day—, 
which was pierced by T city^gates and towers [&$g'Urf(ittdlako ). In its centre were built 
the royal palace with a contingent of other buildings (llrija-nive&anadini), other residen¬ 
tial buildings (Mvesanadini), elephant stables {ITathtU mladayo) and many ponds 
t Pukhliaraniyo ), After its completion the city was called, Muha-Ummaggo nagaram, 
since the site selected for it was out of the way of the frequented path {Janaimmaggo). 
This was built by 300 carpenters (Tim-vaddhahimtani) with 300 boats to transport 
the material and took four months to complete. It was an excellent palace {Pam* 
davard) built on the banks of the Ganga {Crangd-tlram), 

In the above description we have all the elements of an ancient Indian palace* 
It seems to be divided in three courts. The first one along the Ganga contained the 
real Rajakvla or palace in which hundreds of well decorated rooms were made. The 
reference to caryatid female figures carved on the pillars of the rooms is interesting 
for so early a date. It is also worth noting that before the introduction of stone for 
railing pillars, wooden railing pillars were undoubtedly used and the custom of deco¬ 
rating them with carved standing female figures was an essential element of palace 
architecture* 

In the second court was the main Assembly Hall. It is here referred to as 
G-ahhha, i. e. Garbha or the Hall which cannot be anything else but the Royal Audience 
hall. The walls of this hall were decorated with a number of painted motifs. The 
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floor was highly polished and in the ceiling above rosettes or full-blown lotuses were 
carved in relief in the lustrous plaster of the roof {Upari ulloht-padnmani dasstmm)* 
Another important feature was the use of pendants made of fragrant flowery garlands 
(Pupgha-dam) and also of perfumed doth twisted into required shape (Gandhii-damt, 
same as Pa tin-damn of later literature), 

In the first court which must have been quite wide and big in size was located 
the ILtUlii said or elephant stable, nnd probably horse stable (assa-si??#) also* In the 
forecourt infront of the palace were constructed shops or the market (Nanappakare 
apane ti dm&yimm (Maha-Ummogga Jataka, VoL VI, p 431*33). 

The Jatakas also describe several other Vimanas or palaces Hke the 
llatimddhana-Fasada , Upphaka-Paeada, and also in the Nimi Jataka a series of 
Vimanas or places furnished with Stambha, lift fay ants, Ifinkkinl jtUa f Dhvaja, l/dyana, 
Pokhkarinti DvarakoilifM, etc. {Jataka VI. 117 , Nimi Jataka). The Suddharma 
Assembly Hall is said to ba well built {Simimita) on beautifully fashioned eight¬ 
sided pillars {Atjhimsa Sulcata Khambha) and furnished with Bvamhothhikm of beauti¬ 
ful tower {Ghittahuta Dvara Kolhthaha). 

The Pali literature, as shown above, is rich in architectural descriptions 
of palaces, cities and city-gates. As shown by Dr, Coomaraswamy a palace was known 
as Pasada, Nivasa, liaja-Bhavana, Ilaja-Gc]ia t llajanivcsanx) Vamgham, Antepwra and 
Vimam. The ideal for it was the palace of the Gods (Divya Vimana)* The king s 
palace faced on to the central city-square, as in the case of the Umniaggti Palace. A 
separate palace was provided for the Crown-Prince ( Tuvarajaththe ; ; it was spoken of as 
Upatltann and sited in a portion of the king s palace, an arrangement which we find 
also in the case of Harsha’s \ alace ns Yuvaraja. The royal residence was Antepura 
in which there were quarters for the queens, princesses and other ladies, collectively 
called Antepurika . It was properly guarded (Arakhliatfom)* 

The palace was surrounded by an outer wall (Fakara), having a main gate 
or perhaps four gates. The outer gate house (Bahir dvara Koththaka) lay at some 
distance from the actual palace and sometimes the guests were received at the outer 
gate. In later literature this was also known as BakirdvaraSala or AUnda } beautified 
with paintings and designs as we read in the THvyavaddna about a Dvara-1\ oshthaha 
painted with Bhava-chakra. 

Passing through the outer door one entered tho royal courtyard which often 
formed the outermost of a series of courts, known as Angara or Prakoshtha or 
KaMya. The first pretentious building after crossing the laige court was the King's 
Judgment Hall ( VinichcJiayaiana) , known later as the Asiliana-Mandapa . 
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1 he Prasada was built on a solid foundation or basement (Vaththu), In this 
connection some architectural elements are to be noted, e.g. a pillar (Stambha\ Tula 
(the transverse lintel on the doorway supporting the entablature, also called Shura - 
tula ), $ an glia fa (capitals of pillars with pairs of animals and human beings as H&ya- 
Saiiyhata) Gttjct-Saiighala, Ndra Saiiyhata etc,), BlnttPpdda (dado ; now called Ijara), 
Kiua (ridged roof with florals or thftpika, Gropanasi rafters, literally bull’s nose, 
a Chai window-1 1 ke motif on the outside of the walls where rafters were placed), 
PakkTut-pcma (bondings of the walls), and Mukhavati (facade or freeze on the front side, 
Skt Mnkh(vpatiAka ). The pillars formed an important element of the house or palace. 
A thousand and a hundred pillars of the Vedas correspond to the SaJuma-thambhct (J, 
3. 169, VI 173) or Bahut-tliariibhaka (J. IV 1531* 

The palace had one or more, often several, storeys {Bhfmlka^ or Tala) and 
therefore described as PkabJiumifca, DvihTiumiha^ THbhumiha , upto Navablwmika, l e. 
one to nine storeys. A building of three storeys was more usual and the same became 
the norm for the pyramidal superstructure of the Slhhtra in temples. 

The main floor was known as MaJidtala (J- 1. 62 ', also the best floor Varatala 
(J. 1. 60). The first floor was Uparitala and the top-floor or the uppermost floor was 
known as Akdsatala. We have a set of three terms viz Aditala ground-floor), 
Ardhatah (mezzanine floor), and Trita-tala third tluui The lowest storey oi a palace 
is called the M%L0mtala, On each storey rooms with rising top having finials were 
known as Ku[agara, When furnished with latticed windows they were known as 
Siha-jMfijara, II nr my a vvas a room in the upper storey for women. 

The main features of the lay-out of the palace was its division into courts 
of which there were usually three in the early stages The first court had a dvlra - 
hottha and then open grounds with provision for stables manrfapa) for 

horses and elephants and also rooms for soldiers In the second court on the ground 
floor of the palace the main feature was the great pillared hall, similar to the big 
mandapa supported on pillars in the Ghaitya-haMs in Western India. This was used as 
the hall of public audiuice (DarbarA-Am, or Bahifastd ? la■ manditpa) of tin- King It was 
reached by a giand staircase (Mahasopana J VI. 428) The royal palace was 
comprised of t\\o distinct parts, the ground floor ( Ifztjhapd$ada) and the upper floor 
[Uparipasadd ), the latter being the main residential portion for members of the royalty. 
The same arrangement has practically come down to our own days. On the ground 
floor were located the palace garden ( Grihodyana ), kitchen (MihSnasa, Al>armmndapa), 
bath-rooms with fountains of flowing water {Jania?y}umv, wells i Ud-panu , step-wells, 
lotus ponds { Pokhanm ), temple (Devaghafa) etc. The floor i.> described as Kutcum 
which was either made of bricks, stone or plastered with lime. The Jataka texts 
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always refer to going up into or coming clown from a palace which implies the use of 
stair-ways (j. I. 61.)- The foot of the stair-case was known as SopaMa-padam\ila 
(J III- 216) and the head of the stair-case Sopanamatthaka (J IIL 15), or Sopam-slBa 
(J, IV, 26 ). The wooden planks of the stairs were known as iSopanukatingara 
Sometimes there were three stairways, provided with short balustrade {Vcdika) having 
upright posts {Khambha) t cross-bars (Suchi) and coping (Ushnhha) similar to the big 
railings round the stupa. 

The king’s own chamber was known as Sirigabbha (J. IV 105; Skt Srh 
garbha) and the royal couch as Siri-myana (J, III. 264)* The prefix Sri denoted 
the articles for the personal use of the king and was used later also, e.g the king’s 
pavilion Srivitdna by Kalidasa (Vihramorvanya) and the royal she-elephant SrJ- 
htremt by Ban a in the SarshaeJiarita. 

KuTAgAra—T he term Kuidgdra, Kutagandala, denoted a building with a 
peaked top, usually a roofed pavilion with a gabled end and vaulted roof with small 
stfipls over it. Thus we read about the roof-ridge {Prasada ktUa} of a palace with 
sixty water-pot finiuls (Udahagliata) 7 mid a Vim d m with many Kutagaras (J* VI. 120), 
also Majjhima N L 2j3 speaking of seven hundred Kutagaras on each Niyyuha or 
projecting ledge of a Pramda. Sometiipes each storey of the palace consisted of a 
number of such rooms A Katdgdra was thus a chamber shade also called Grabbha, 
tStild, GuJul, often it was provided with a latticed window or screen [Sihapafijara), and a 
ventilator (Vdtapdna** The Kutdgara room could be closed from inside by drawing 
across the door leaves a transverse bar (phuntaggala, Hindi argald), and also from 
outside by locking (Yantaka). The Kutdgara on the top floor was Hammiya (Skt. 
liar my a ; cf. Sarmikd on the top of the Stupa). 

Roof —Tlie voof of th£ Kutdgara was either domed or barrel-vaulted having 
a middle ridge It was built on rafters [Gopdncmyo) which in the case of the domed 
roof closed upwards and met in the circular roof-plate (Kannikd), which was the 
actual kuta or pinnancle of the dome. Such a roof resembling in shape a melon 

( 33 ) or bubble ( >p[|SPFtT ) is seen in the circular Bodhigharas at Bharhut, 

and also in the round roof at the Sudama Cave. The other form of the roof was 
barrel-vaulted (Qqja pfisJitdkriti) as in Chaitya-halls. They were also of two kinds, 
viz. the rafters running transversely and placed parallel to the middle ridge. The 
ends of the beams are visible in the horse-shoe, or the ogee arches, as in the Lomasa 
Bishi cave This was the style derived from ancient sacrificial sheds The second 
variety of vaulted roof was supported on missive curved ribbings similar to th; 
surviving timber beams in the Karle Cave. 
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The distinction between these three forms of ancient roofing is visible in the 
ancient Indian palaces and Bodhi-gharas in the Barabar Hills, at Karle, Kanheri 
Amaravatf and Mathura. As time passed the flat roof on pillars and corbels came into 
vogue and it became possible to accommodate on the top many open pillared 
pavilions like Chattdra-$ata f about which Bana and Kalidasa write so often. 

In the making of the second kind of roof supported on straight transverse 
rafters which may be identified with the Gopamsl style as in the Lomasa Rishi 
cave massive pillars on the two ends of the hall were required (Sthma-Raja, Sahkha- 
ynna Grihya Sutra 3. 3. 7) ; one of them which was the biggest was called VarsJiishiha 
Stlmna-Taja (§B. 3 5 1*1.)* The top-covers or inverted jars placed in a line on 
the ridge to protect the outlets for smoke (I)humamMa) were called Staph Tha actual 
roof (Chhadana) was made of bamboos, rafters of wood and covered with a net-work of 
bamboos (Vanalatthi) with layers of bamboo-strips, reed-mattings and bundles of grass 
(Trim), straw from wheat and barley (Palada or Pol ala, Hindi Payor) and also leaves 
(Panna), and sometimes with tiles (Giftjaka), 

A roof-apartment (Sthi-patijara, Lion-cage) is clear in some of the sculptures, 
for example, the one on Bodha-gaya railing (Fig. 55, Indian Palaces, Coomaraswamy)* 
The word Paftjara should be taken in its natural sense of a cage for pet animals closed 
on four sides with lattice work This corresponds to the subsequent Gavaksha window 
(Hindi Jharokha) in which men and women took their seat to have a look at the world 
outside. In medieval architecture these were called Ambari (oriel or bay-windows) or 
ledges with intricate Jail work. 

The various illustrations in sculpture show that the palace apartment on the 
upper floor was in most cases set back from the parapet enclosed by a small Vcdika 
or railing so that between the room proper and the projecting Vcdika an exterior 
terrace, deck or balcony was available for open-air sitting, or as covered porch or 
verandah, sometimes provided with screens or movable curtains (Samaram-kiUha, and 
UdgJia[ana-kitika , Chulla 6. 3* 5 ). 

The Sifhha-Paftjara } Gavaksha and Vatapaim were of three kinds, viz. Saldkd- 
mitapana, Jala-vatajiana and Vcdika-v a tapaWi 9 i. e. different kinds of windows used 
for light and air which could bs thrown open and closed at will* Sometimes they 
were provided with leaves (Kavata j* 2. 274), or blinds or curtains which could be 
rolled up (ChakkaliM or Bhui, Chulla 6* 2. 2)* A window or opening too high to look 
out of it was known as Uddha-cliMddahi-vatapana. 

The material for building palaces, Chaiiya-h&Ws, Bodhi-gharas, etc. seems to 
have been mainly timber, used for pillars, rafters, roofing, windows, stairs and lattice- 
9 
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work as also walls. Bricks seem to have been used rarely and stone was still rarer 
for pillar basements {Kumbhaka). 

The above picture of a royal palace with its horizontal and elevntional lay-out 
furnishes evidence of the development of architecture ( Vastu-vidya) in thejanapada 
age. The Pali literature has preserved a record of the traditional forms as current 
in memory and folk-lore. Most of these stylistic elements continued in the Mauryaii 
and Sunga periods with transition from timber to stone and brick. 

The city-wall (Prakara) was surrounded by a moat (Parikha) crossed by 
draw-bridges [Pahkrama). The Wall was pierced by four main gateways which were 
lofty structures furnished with towers (Atjiilalta) on the two sides containing a number 
of rooms [Koahthaka] for guards and travellers, thus known as Dvara-koslithaka. With 
the city gateway was sometimes connected the house of public charity (Sa/tra or 
Dana-sala) at which king’s alms were distributed. The office of the toll-post was also 
located in a part of the Pvara-kosftthaka 

Jaina Agama. Evidence —The Jaina Agamika literature being of the 
same age, the picture of art and architecture presented by it is similar to that of the 
1 ali literature. The wooden construction was known as TTattha-kamma . An important 
reference is to a wooden figure of a Rislii made for worship by bis son. Similarly 
images of stucco (pottha), and ivory (danta) are also mentioned. 


The most illustrative example of palace architecture occurs in the Raya- 
paseniya Sutta in ail account of the Vimana of SorySbh* Deva. It was surrounded 
by a rampart (Payam), embellished with merlons (Kavnlmga, Skt. Kapitinhaka), 
gates in every direction (Dvara), furnished with Stupikas on the ridge of the roof 
{Timiditya). The whole building was decorated with many kinds of figures and 
motifs {Bhatt’i chitta), e g. Ihamiga (faboulous animals), bulls ‘JUsab ha) , horse (Turaga) 
Yak.'ha or Atlantes figuies (Aara), crocodile (Magttra), birds ( Viltaga), serpents or 
dragons (Palaga), Kinnara (Centaurs', deer (. Uuru\ Sarabha (lion-like figures). Yak 
(Chamara) elephant (ICufljura), wild creepers {Vanalaya) and lotus-creepers {Paumdaya). 

Capitals ° f tlle P ilIars were decorated with figures of pairs of Vidyadharas 
(f idyadhara-jamda), horses {Baya-mnglada), elephants {Qaya-mnghada) and 
snmlar numerous decorative figures ( FTOgErofcr ). The doors were provided with 
landmg [Ninma), pedestals {PTirana), pillars {Khambha), floor (Kutdma), threshold 

Tf ^ ^ ’ b ° ltS *( Inda - Ma \ iinte ls (Uttarahga), door-posts {Chheda 
sma door-planks (Suchi), joints or bonds (Sandhi), sockets (Samuggma = 
wooden traverse bars behind door-leaves {Aggala), sockets for door-pins {AggaUpamya), 
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hinges {Avattam-pcdhiya}. For city-gates large heavy doors fitting closely were 
pro\ided, which were generally closed at night (Nirantariya-ghana-kcWtida), very often 
having a small door {Anl-dvara, or Uttara-pdsayd), On their side-walls ( Bhitti) the doors 
were fitted with bosses ( BhiUi-gnllya,) for pendant beds steads {Gwmnatiya - ifonTOi; 
5Ii!Tf:). Graceful figures of Sala-bkafljiha women ( ) and figures of 

fabulous animals {T yala-rfipaka) were carved on the doors. 

The number of railing women would be 32 on each side or 108 in all. There 
are some other interesting architectural terms, e.g Kiidda (walls of Gavahkc patterns), 
large posts {Yamsaya), transverse beams {Padivamsagd), upright smaller posts fixed in 
the giound (Bhomii), elevation (UggeJia), tops (UUoya), lattices (jala-pafijara) , side-walls 
{PtiJrkha), bamboos for side walls {PakJikha-balta), cross-beams (Vamm), ribbings 
( Yai/da-ktivtIliya), panels (Pattiya), screen walls (OliSdani), and thatched layers above 
the ribbings (Uvari-puchchma), ceiling (. Achckayana}, peaks (JAlta), and finials 
'Jliubhiyd) (Rayapaseniya sutta 97, see J. C. Jain, Life in Ancient India as depicted 
in the Jain Canon , p, 181). 

We also find the description of a big theatre hall (Pekkha-ghara-manJava , 
Skt. Preksha-griha mandapa) which was supported on many columns (Aneka-si&mbha- 
sata mnnitifehta), and was furnished with a terraced railing (Vedika) t gateways with 
architrave (Toram) and $alallmftjika figures. It was decorated with many other 
motifs {Ihamriga etc.) and ornamental figures {Ruvaga-sahasfa-Icallta) . In the centre 
of the Theatre Hall was a stage {Akhkhadaga), 

In the Nayadhamma KaM is a description of the sleeping chamber of a queen 
which had an outer courtyard, an Assembly Hall polished (ChaUa-mattha) and well set 
with pillars, endowed with statues (8ala-hhafijiya ), latticed windows, moon-stone at the 
foot of the stairways (Ardha-chmdra) } projecting ledges {Nijjuha) } and a room on the 
roof called Chanda-mlika. Its inside was decorated with paintings (Chitta-hamma) ; 
the floor (Kutjima-tala) was studded with semi-precious stones (mani) and the ceiling 
had a painted canopy (uUoyachitiiya} with lotus flowers and creepers (Paumalaya), 
There is reference also to a Summer-House (StyalutTct) built for a ChakravartI king, 
which name occurs in the Nisltha-cliorni and therefore must be of later times corres¬ 
ponding to the Hhna-griha in the Kadamban (para 208 of P. Vaidya s edition), of 
which the architectural layout had already been perfected in the hushana period. 

Thus both palace and town architecture and other allied arts and Crafts 
were developed in the Janapadu age. Their actual remains aie few because of the 
frail or perishable nature of the material used, but a prior tradition of Silpas was 
established, e.g, architecture, town-planning, royal palaces, residential buildings, roads, 
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assembly halls {Samthagara), charity halls {Dana4ala) t gateways (Gopura) t towers 
(Afiftlaka), moats (Parikha), draw-bridges {Sankrtima) , wood carving (J Ca&Jitka-karma) t 
metal casting, stone-carving, making of wooden pillars, posts and rafters {Sthuna), 
capitals and basements (Kumbhaka) t latticed windows (Vatapam and Gavaksha)^ heavy 
doors (Maha-kavata), clay-figurines, fired bricks, ivory carving, goldsmith’s work, 
plastering, polishing (Ghatta-Matfha prahha) in order to produce three kinds of 
bright effect, viz. Saprabha , Samaricha and Sodyota (Jlvabhigama). The commenta¬ 
tors explain Ghaffa as preliminary rubbing with rough stone and Maltha with fine 
abrasive powder in which finished smoothness was produced, Prahha is explained 
as lustre which is in the object, MarlaJd as the radiant polish reflecting a net-work 
of rays, and Udyota as the highest lusture which being reflected from the surface casts 
a glow on the objects around. The existence of terms to indicate the bright metallic 
polish that we have on the Northern Black Polished Ware and on the Mauryan 
polished monuments shows that the technique of producing was a well known art. 
The polish on the Northern Grey Ware which belongs to the Janapada period and 
&lso some traces of it on the stone Yaksha statue from Parkham at Mathura takes 
the art to the pre-Maurya period and possibly earlier. The realistic description of the 
walls and ceiling of the Assembly Hall of the palace in the Muha-Ummaga city is a 
pointer in the same direction. 

The art of painting also had been developed and a number of motifs 
illustrating scenes from heavenly life and mythical beliefs are actually mentioned both 
in Buddhist and Jain a literature. Indeed the rich repertoire of the carved figures on 
railing pillars, panels and cross-bars as listed in Jaina texts are almost the same as we 
find on the stone railings and gateways of Bharhut and Sanclil, pointing to pre-existing 
wooden prototypes* 

(b) SYMBOLS ON FUNCHA-MARKED COINS 

The Punch-marked coins of silver of which not less than 50,000 have been 
found all over India from Taxila to Mysore, show over 500 symbols. It appears that 
when for actual building and statuary the practice was to use timber only, for actual 
coins beads and ornaments they were freely using gold, silver and semi-precious 
stones. The silver coins are mostly flat pices of silver cut from strips and reduced 
to a standard weight by clipping the edges and corners, and finely stamped with a 
number of symbols or signs on the obverse and reverse sides. 

The dating of these coins is fairly known (c, 800-200 B. C.). The Pali 
literature refers to them as having been current in the time of King Bjmbisara when 
Rajagriha was the capital in the sixth century B. C* The earliest coins go back to 
the real Janapada period, when besides Magadha similar coins were issued by the 
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Kosala Janapada and the Surasena Janapada. In that first stage the standard weight 
of a coin was 20 mSthas of silver (called Vimatika) and 30 ml&has (called Trimkathi). 
Some of these early coins are cup-shaped, stamped with bold rayed symbols on one 
side only, dating from c. 8th-7th cent. B. C. According to Panini and the Pali texts 
these coins were called Karshapana, but we do not find this term in the Brahmana 
literature and it may be assumed that this coinage was introduced at the close of the 
Brahmana period in about 800 B. C. 

Panini mentions in many Sutras several classes of Karshapana coins and this 
is the only coinage known to the Arthasastra of Kautilya. This coinage had become 
well established in a series of 1, 1/2, 1/4, 1.8, 1/16, both in silver and copper. 

The second stage in its development was reached in the Nanda period 
(fifth cent. B. C.) when the weight standard of 32 rattls was fixed and a system of five 
bold obverse symbols with several smaller signs on the reverse was introduced. 
The intention was to indicate the dynasty, king, locality and the issuing 
authority. The symbols of this Intermediate period are extremely well done in bold 
outline and clearly stamped on a somewhat broad flat surface. 

The third stage was reached during the Maury an period when the coins 
became stumpy pieces cut from thicker sheets of silver or cast as nodules and beaten 
with hammer into round flattened shape. The symbols are jumbled and overlapping. 

A study of these symbols over 500 in number, brings to our view a strange 
world, believing in the representation or depiction of the beliefs of the people in the 
foim of various symbols or signs. The foremost place is taken by the solar symbol, 
Sflrya, which is found almost without exception on all the Puncha-marked corns of 
ancient India. Snrya is represented as a rayed figure with a circle in the centre 
having a point or pellet within it. The rays are both thick and thin, straight and 
curved. The next place is given to a six-armed symbol {Shadara, Hindi tfcfaT) which 
consists of six spokes crossing at centre, the six arms being tipped by ovals, globes, 
tridents, taurines, arrow-heads, triangles, balls, heart-shaped signs, dumbles, etc. 

The next group belongs to the four great animals (Maha-Ajancya Pam) 
which were held sacred much anterior to Buddhism and of which the earliest traces 
are found in the Indus Valley and the Rigveda. They include the bull, elephant, 
lion, and horse rarely. Another symbol is that of a crescent-topped mount which is 
associated with the Mauryau dynasty. Amongst other interesting signs are the wheel, 
tree in railing with and without birds, tank with fish, hare, peacock, frog, tortoise 
bow and arrow, combinations of taurines, squares with a Svastilea mside, intersecting 
triangles, caduceus, Chakradhvaja (C7i«*r«-topped standard in railing), elongated 
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dice-pieces ($alaka) 7 triskeles (Trlpham) , flowers, beetles, Pafijaka (hand-impression 
in a square 1 , and a group of three human figuring of whom two are male and one 
female. An interesting symbol is the triangle-headed standard of which there are 
several variants, but it appears to have been an ancient symbol having a link with 
the Indradhvaja or VaijayantI standard sacred to Indr a* If we look before and after 
the symbols on Punch-marked coins are tell-tale, furnishing links with the preceding 
ages when the Vedic people left behind a trail of animal and geometrical figurines 
as part of their religious symbolism to which we have drawn attention earlier (ante 
pp t 45 * 47 ). On the other hand the corpus of Punch-marked symbols is transmitted 
to succeeding generations and the cue is taken up by the tribal coins and sealings 
(c, 2nd century B.C — 2 nd century A.D.). No doubt is left that the people and the 
authorities who were issuing the seals and the coins were saturated with a belief in 
the sacred meaning of these numerous symbols. The broad area from I axila to 
Ujjain and from Nagari near Chit tor to Bihar comes before our eyes as concentrat¬ 
ing on the continuity of these symbols. In the Tribal period besides the earlier 
signs some new ones were added, e. g. Svastika and a pair of Kagas (Naga-mudra) as 
well as four balls round the four arms of a Svastika, sometimes having shorter 
Smstika signs within them. The story of the signs and symbols as gathered from 
coins, sealings, pottery and beads manufactured during this long period of about S00 
years is a commentary on the visual representation and meaning of Indian art, 

(c), ART OF INDIA AND JAM BUD VIP A 

Geqgrafhjcal Background of JambOdvifa : Indion art did not exist in 
isolation but as part of o wider cultural context named after Jambudvlpa which is the 
name in the Puranas for the vast area from China to the Caspian sea and from India 
to Siberia. In earlier geography of the four continents {Qhaiurdvipz-Bhugcla) the 
earth was conceived in the form of a four-petalled lotus {ChatiirdAa-BMipadmi)> with 
Meru mountain in the centre as pericarp, and with BJtadraSva in the east, Bharata 
in the south, Ketumala in the west and Uttarafcuru in the north. Later on this 
geographical conception gave place to that of seven continents, in which the whole 
of Asia became Jambudvlpa, In this chapter Jambudvlpa is used in this particular 
sense to conceive of the art and culture which spread over this wide teritorry. 

Bhadrah'a literally means the Auspicious Horse, i. e. the White Winged 
Dragon, held sacred In Chinese art and religion, and therefore it had become the 
ancient Sanskrit name of China. Bharata to the south was also known as ITahuivata- 
Varsha . Ketumala to the west was the area from the Pamirs to the Caspian or even 
further up to Western Asia. This was the land of the Oxus (Vakshu or Chakshu) $ 
the Scythians and Iranians and of Ahuramazda; the name Ketumala, Wreath of 
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Banners, probably refers to the Farr or Divine Glory called Dlivajavati Kanya or the 
Winged Maiden of the Sun-god stationed in the skyd Uttarahum was the land north 
of Pamir extending up to Siberia, in the eastern part of which was Chandrailvlpa, the 
original home-land of the 5akas. 

Cultural Background : The above geographical statement shows that 
India was at the centre of a wheel with peripheries 1 expansions in which her culture 
and intercontinental commerce were countable factors. In this picture Paiplika gold 
from Siberian river-washings was coming to India by trade-routes across the Pamir, 
Chinese silk and Central Asian jade came into the hands of Indian mar chants, and 
traders from India reached Babylon with their peacooks and Egypt and Western Asia 
with their cotton and teak. 

The story of India’s relations w’th Western Asia goes back to the Indus Valley 
as we have pointed out above. The discovery of Indus Valley seals in testified strata 
of the Sargonic period (C. 2350 B. C.) supplies, in the words of Hrozny, “a strong 
evidence of a lively commercial intercourse between India and Near East”. The 
next definite proof is the presence of Aryan names amongst the Kassite rulers of 
Babylonia (about 1746 to 1180 B. C.) and of the Vedic deities Indra, Mitra, Vanina , 
and Ndmtya amongst the Mitanni people at Boghaz-koi in Cappadocia (about 1400 
B. C.). Equally significant is the discovery at Boghaz-koi of a text on horse-breeding by 
Ki-kku-li, a Mitannian author, which contain numerous Sanskrit words as Ekavartam, 
Bvyaavartana, Trydvariana , etc. 

Early Art Forms : These facts have left a definite impression on art 
forms which come from Western Asia and India as the common heritage of a culture 
in which both the east and the west made their contribution. To this broad canvas 
of early Indian art forms, we have given the name of Jambudvlpa art which according 
to the ancient Indian evidence extended from Bhadrawa or China to Kelumala or Iran 
and Mesopotamia, For example, we find in Indian literature, references to winged lion 
(Simak PaJesJtagamdh, Valmlki, Kishkjndha, 42,16), two-headed eagle {Uhhayatah 
Strshm Aditi-Suparm, SB. 3. 2. 4. 16), of which the two heads face east {{Suprdchl) 
and west {Supratichz } same as Dvimurdha-Sakuni, Matsya 6, 1. 17), winged b;son 
(PaJcshl Mahisha and Suparna Malmfta, AV. 13. 2.32-33), two-headed bull (Ohatuk 
ifinga dvislrshd VfisJMa, EV. 4. 58. 3), fom-borned or two-headed ‘bison {Chatuh- 
? ting a Craura, EV. 4. 58. 2), ten calves with a single head {Eka-Hrshdmh Dafa-Vattdft, 
AV. 13. 4-6), and a number of other animal-faced (Mriga-rrtpa), bird-faced {Andaja- 
rupa), fabulous (Ikdmriga), mythical, chimerical and grotesque forms (Vikata-nipa) with 

(Mahabharata, 5. 108. 13) 
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one or more heads {Balm-mulcha, Bcthu-itrslm, Aneka-valtiraka), This was the back¬ 
ground of JambfuIvTpa art in which many common elements from early Indian and 
Western Asiatic art can be recognised. We may study their parallels in Sumerian, 
Hittite, Assyrian, Mesopotamian, Cretan, Trojan, Lycean, Phoenician, Achaemenian and 
Scythian cultures. 

Early Indian art invented a number of fanciful figures as Simha-vyah, Gaja- 
vyala, Aha-vyala, Nara-vyala, VfUJia-vyala , Mnlm-vyaltu Suka-vyala , Mahnha-vyala, etc, 
in which a particular head was joined to a different body. Later Silpa texts give 
their number as sixteen each represented in sixteen poses, giving an aggregate of 256 
forms (Aparajita-Prichchhl, 233. 4-6, Iti shodmlm vyalmvi uHani mukludJicdatah), 
Their variety and poses, once formulated were subject to elaboration by ingenious 
sculptors, ivory-car vers, etc. as in the art of Begram plaques. The meaning of these 
motifs in Indian literature is that they are so many attendants (Gana-Pramatha) of one 
jf tudva* Each individual although born as a human being carries m his face the physio¬ 
gnomy of a bird or an animal, the different forms being called 2ha%figa $ animals of fancy 
or fabulous creatures. The germs of the idea arc met with in the Rigveda (VII. 104 
22 ) where the mythical forms are called Yatu and six illustrative names are given. For 
example, owl (l lnka-yatu), owlet ( $u$ultika-yiitit) , dog (Sva yatu) 7 cuckoo {Koka-yMi 
eagle {Suparna-yHu) and vulture {Gridhra-yatu). These are associated in Rigvcda with 
India, as the P manic Gan as with Jiudra and they are called A suras (Brahma Parana, 
213. 93, 99), Danctvas (Matsya, 163. 1-4 ; Harivamsa 3. 45) also MSachara-Gami. 

Some of these motifs are as follows :— 

1 . Winged Lions (SdpaksJta-SimJict) —I he earliest reference in the Valmlki 
Kamayapa places them on the Somagiri mountain, on the junction of the Indus with 
the sea (Sindhu-Sagara Sangama) which marks the end of the western direction. 
Probably the author was writing against the background of the traditional art-motifs 
of Iran and Mesopotamia where such lions were depicted in colossal size and of which 
stones weie bi ought by mariners and traders. At San chi we have figures of winged 
lions on the western gateway and also we find them at Mathura and Aniaravati with 
tin bailed human faces, with beards and wings [Fig. 24 j. 

2 . Griffin, an imaginary animal with the body of a lion and the curved beak 
and wings of an eagle (Syma-vyala) [Fig. 23]. 

o. Tritons, a niaiine demigod with the upper half of a human being joined 
to the lower half of a fish or an ophidian creature, which are popular at Mathura. 
These seem to be the Mahomga motif of Indian literary texts. [Fig. 26]. 

4. Centaurs, Kinmra of Sanskrit literature with a horse’s head joined to a 
human body (Aha-mukha), or a human bust joined to a horse’s body (Purusha-vigraha), 
both forms being popular in Indian art and literature. [Fig. 27]. 
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5, Suparna, creatures with the body of a bird joined to a human head, 
corresponding to Harpies of classical art- They are represented at Sattchi, and 
Mathura (lintel from Kan kali Tila). [Fig. 28], 

6, Double-headed Eagle—It is found at Sirkap, Taxila in India, but 
Coomaraswamy has mentioned it as a motif of Hittite art and probably earlier. In 
the great legend of Suparm and 1\Cadru f we find the conception of double-headed 
Adiii who was the same as Suparnf } i. e, eagle. In the Mahabharata we read of 
Bharunda birds with a double head tagged to a single body (Ekodara Prithag-gnWy 
Bhlsma parva 8. II). [Fig. 29], 

7, Animals with interlacing necks (jE Ikdgfiva Bafiudara) which were depicted 
in Sumerian art, also in the Atlmrva Veda we read of ten calves with a single head 
{Eka-Slrshatjah dalavatsah x A-V. 13. 4. 6 ), a motif referring to the single principle of 
Prana with its ten aspects. At Ajanta is a figure of four deer with one neck, [Fig, 30], 
This motif continued in medieval art under the name of Pafieha-sarm, etc, 

8, Animals posed in profile with head forward Utkshipta~Siras} $ with heads 
facing (Avritta Sims) and with heads turned back (Parivfitta-$ira $). 

9, Animals addorsed or with backs touching (Pfislitha-gamiid ), as the lions on 
the Asokan Capital, also known as Sanghata , as Haya Sanghata, Gaya-Sanghata Simlia- 
Sanghata etc , as on the pillar capitals in the Karle Bkaityar hall. These animals were 
also depicted affronted { Sammukhl-krita ). Sometimes they were depicted as decorative 
motifs on friezes, coping-stones and lintels of early Indian art, and at other times 
they are shown in combating poses, e. g. Graruda and Naga in Mathura relief, or 
lions and elephants on the high plinth at Ellora. [Fig. 31-32], 

10, Surya, riding in a chariot of four horses, originally a Vedic motif with 
alternative number of horses as seven. On Bodh-Gaya railing the earliest figure of 
Surya is depicted in a car of four horses. In Bhaja cave (2nd cent. B.C.) there is a 
figure seated in a chariot of four horses moving on the back of corpulent demons who 
is often taken as Surya, but is really Mandhata on his visit to Uttarakuru. At Mathura 
in Kushana art Surya is shown with two or four horses, a tradition continued in 
Gandhara and Sassanian art, as in the image from Khair Khaneh (near Kabul) ; but 
from Gupta period onwards Surya's car was drawn by seven horses as in the Vedic and 
Puranic traditions. [Fig. 33], 

11, Battlement motif-—-This is the same as JPapi-SIrshaka of Indian archi¬ 
tecture and is a favourite motif in Mesapotamia and India. We find it at 
Susa, Persepolis, Sanchi, Barhut, Mathura, Bodh Gaya and in Gandhara art. [Fig. 34] 
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12* Tree of Life, Originally a Vedic motif as Asvatta, or Kalpa-Vriksha, 
Tree of Heaven or Soma Plant of Immortality; it is found in Nordic mythology as 
the Tree of Existence, Yggddrasil and also in Egypt and Western Asia* In the Vedic 
legend it was Suparna, the great Garada, who transported the Elixir of Life from the 
region of the Gods* In art we find the Tree of Life being worshipped by two 
Suparnns (Sanchi East Gate-way) and we clearly see the same motif in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia worshipped by two Harpies or winged human-faced birds. This Tree was 
later on styled as Sii-Vriksha, Tree of Prosperity mid depicted at Sanqhi in a manner 
similar to that in Western Asia, fe, by the technique of repeat motif. It is also seen 
in a conventionalised form on the door-way of the Deogarh temple, [Fig- 35]. 

13. Palmetto and Honeysuckle, the first is the tala-parna motif of Indian art, 
also represented as iala-dhvcxja or talakctu with its capital formed of palm-leaves, as 
at Mathura. Honey-suckle is taken by Coomaraswamy as Blue Lotus, but it seems to 
be a flower comprised of six anthers and a pistil in the middle, probably the Indian 
Muchuhunda flower (Pterospermum Suberifolium) . Both Palmette and Honeysuckle 
are found as alternating motifs on the frieze of the R&mpurva Bull-Capital of 
Asoka. [Fig. 36] 

Many other geometrical designs as triangle, square, Svastika, N andyavarta, 
and floral motifs as lotus, cJtaturdalapunhpa (four-petafled flower, Hindi eJiauphulia 
pi pal leaf, acanthus leaf (fam{akari) occur as motifs common to Indian and 
what is heie termed as Jambudvlpa art. As Coomaraswamy has pointed out, the fret 
(gavahha and Jcufljaralcsha ), spiral (avarta or hhrmmraka , Hindi volute (vdlana 

or lodaka, Hindi: Belan-fodfra labyrinth {vyuha) 7 spiderVweb (arna-vahhi; 

Hindi Makada are some of the motifs that have survived in folk-art up to our own 
times. [Fig. 37] 

lhe slock of decorative motifs and thematic representations in early Indian 
art is so exceptionally rich, well defined and widely distributed that one is obliged to 
believe a preceding nncient tradition cultivated for many centuanes in wood, clay, 
boi}, semiprecious stones, glass, textiles and metal* We have already cited some 
literary references in proof of their existence in the long expanse of time covered by 
the civilisation of the Janapada age. What we come across in the Maurya, £uhga 
and Satavahana periods was a normal evolution of earlier art-forms and not an 
avalanche of borrowing that visited suddenly. It is therefore essential for understanding 
the inspiration and meaning of Indian art-forms to go deeper into their literary tradi- 
tions from the Vedic to the Puranic period, and also to correlate them with continued 
survivals in folk-art and other formal arts up to our own times. 


chapter vi 


6, SAISUNAGA-NANDA PERIOD 

We are now moving to the art remains of the historical period of which the 
Cyclopian walls of Girjvraja or old Rajngriha founded by the kings of the Brihadratha 
dynasty, new Rajagriha founded by Bimbisara of Saisunaga dynasty, and Patali- 
putra founded by Ajatasatm are noteworthy for throwing light on the fort and city 
architecture, besides the burial mounds at Lauria N an dan gar h with their wooden 
pillar and gold plaque of the Mother Goddess, crystal reliquary and other semi-precious 
objects from the Piparahwa Stupa, polished ring stones about 40 in number found at 
several ancient sites and the pre-Maury an antiquities from the Blur mound at Taxila 
form the main items of study, 

Girivraja or the city of hills is said in the Mahabharata to belong to the 
Barhadrathas in which line Jarasandha was a great ruler* The planning of the city 
and the execution of the stupendous walls of fortification was the work of a genius, 
an outstanding feat of architectural skill* The area is girdled by five hills mentioned 
in the Sabha Parva (19. 2) and said to be rich in water and cattle wealth and full of 
a complement of large building (VeSmfidliya). The hills are now known as Valbhara-giri 
in the north-west, Vipula-giri in the north-east, Ratnagiri in the east, Udaya-giri in the 
south mid Soma-gin in the south-west The five hills form a girdle like the walls of 
the town and their circuit is stated by Yuau-Chwang to be about 25 miles, Cunnin¬ 
gham's survey on the spot shows it to be 8' 3 miles only, but as the great rampart has 
also been traced up to Giriyeka which is about 6 miles in the east the statement of 
Yuan Chwang that the circuit of the wait was 25 miles seems to be correct* [Fig- 38], 

The old walls forming the exterior lines of rampart (Pashana-prakara) are still 
to be seen in many places and one ran in a continuous line from Vaibhara to Vipula, 
from Vipula over Ratna-giri to the present Nekpai embankment, and then onward over 
Udai-giri and across the southern defile of the Batia Ganga to Sonagiri* The wall is 
built of massive unhewn stone blocks placed one above the other without any mortar* Its 
height varies at places rising upto 11-12 ft* At the southern outlet of the Bana-Ganga, 
the wall is still in good order being 13 ft, thick although varying to I7‘ 5 ft, in 
thickness at other places. There are traces of steps on the inner side built in the 
wall itself, bastions at regular distances, and gateways thus presenting a picture of the 
fort wall complete with Attalaha and Cropura. [Fig, 39], Inside the fort wall and in 
the centre of valley was the town proper, called Magadhapura in the epic, also surroun¬ 
ded by an inner wall about 5 miles in circuit which once contained the palace of 
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JarSsandka comprising three courts {Tri-hikshya) as stated in the Sabha Parva. 
Because of its strong defences Krishna with BhTma and Arjuna could find access not 
through the regular city gates but by scaling over the hills. 

Outside the bigger fort wall and to the north of it is the new Rajagriha 
founded by Bimblsara and so named as to distinguish it from Girivraja or old Raja- 
griha. It is an irregular pantagon which also had an outer and an inner wall, the 
latter being 3*3 miles in circuit which was surrounded by ditches. 

Of the monuments on the Vaibhara bill is the Sapta-panu cave situated to the 
west of the hot springs (Taptoda-Jcwida) and also Pippda-guhfi. On Vaibhara is also 
another cave, called Sona-Bhandara or Treasury of gold, excavated in the rock being 
34' x 17' x 11|\ By its side was another cave (22’5 ft. x 17 ft.), both once having 
a front verandah supported on pillars of which only socket holes now remain. The 
Sapta-parnI cave consists of a series of seven chambers separated by natural walls 
of rocks running east and west, the various chambers being neither regularly shaped 
nor equal in size, but having in front of the cave a long narrow flat ledge of rock about 
25 ft. wide. There were at one time many Stupas on the Vaibhara and Vipula 
hills made of large-sized bricks. Mount Vipula still is crowned by the ruins of a 
lofty Stupa. 

In New Rajagriha a notable monument is the site of the citadel, 2000 ft. 
long and 1500 ft. broad, of which the stone walls retaining the earthen rampart are 
still in good order in many places and more massively and carefully built than the 
walls of the town. To the south-west of New Rajagriha Yuan Chwang had seen and 
described an Asokan pillar (50 ft. high) with an elephant capital and also a 
Stupa 60 ft. in height. 

Giriyeka now to the east of Rajagriha forms part of its architectural planning 
and was encircled by a rampart similar to that of Rajagriha. It is identified with the 
site of the ancient dutiful iiila (Jtului but at present one of its peaks is crowned by 
a solid tower of large bricks known as Jaramndha ha Baithaka and the other peak 
beais a flat tenace coveied with ruins of several buildings, both connected with the 
foot of the hill by a steep pavement. [Fig. 40] 

Lauria Nandangarh, a village known for its As'okan pillar (whence its 
name, Skt. Lakufa, Hindi Laur tffc ), is 15 miles north-west of Betiah in Champaran 
District, and is also the site of another interesting remains, viz. three rows of earthen 
barrows or huge conical mounds of earth, of which two of the rows lie from north 
to south, and the third from west to east. These were identified by Cunningham as 
sepulchral mounds and asigned to a period between 1500 B. C. and 600 B. C., 
associated in local tradition as the burial mounds of the ChakravartT king Uttanapada. 
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Their character of burial mound (siuasana*chaitya) seems to be supported by the 
wooden post found in the centre of one of them, known as the lofty Chaitya-yupa 
( chaitya-yupa-ivoohehhrUah , Sabhaparva, 2222; Krishna riding on Garuda looked 
like a lofty sacrificial pillar on the top of a burial mound). There are five barrows in 
the east and west row and six barrows in the inner north and south row, while the 
outer north and south row has four large and at least seven small barrows. The 
mounds in the row from east to west range in height 20 to 45 feet and all are made 
of clean earth and those in the north-south row from 15 to 55 feet [Fig. 41 ]. 

Two of the mounds are formed of a whitish clay, kneaded so hard that it 
turned the edges of common digging tools, and when freshly cut glistens and has 
a bluish tint. The clay is foreign to the surrounding area and must have been 
brought from a distance for a definite purpose. In the burial hymn there is 
mention of the depositing of clods of earth {Loya) over the body of the dead, 
raising a pillar (Sthima) and making it firm on the earth ( Piitlnvi-itawibhana, RV. 
X. 15.13). Bloch actually found a repoime gold plaque depicting the earth goddess 
in the characteristic pose of the ancient Mother-Goddess figurines, also depicted on 
ancient small rectangular metallic pieces from Rajgir (now one in Bharat Kala 
Bhavan and one in Lucknow Museum). [Fig. 42] 

Mother-Goddess Ring-stones 

As specimens of the earlier tradition of the worship of the Mot her-Goddess, 
we find a number of ring-stones distributed from Tamila to PataUpqtra. They are^of 
hard sandstone in black, violet or slate colour and are of flat discoiled form, with or 
without a hole in the centre and showing the Mother-Goddess in various combinations 
or only having plural geometrical patterns. The specimens abtained so far are as follows : 

1, A ring-stone from Mathura, now in the Indian Museum (AST, AR, 1930-34, 
pi. exxx. fig, 1). [Fig, 43], 

2. A ring-stone from Mathura, now in the Indian Museum (ibid, fig. 2). 

3, A circular sandstone plaque from Mathura, showing an eight-petalled lotus 
in the centre from which four stalks shoot out in the four directions and bend in 
various foliated patterns, showing on the terminal or pericarp eight female figures, in 
dancing hand-poses, four of which have survived on the semi-circular portion of the 
side. The female figures alternate with the design resembling the ‘muchukunda* flower, 

4. A ring-stone from Mathura (diameter 3'5"; Mathura Museum, No. 24/1} 
showing in the centre a full-blown lotus flower without spreading tendrils, of which 
the first band depicts four animals in the four intermediate directions, vi z., a lion, an 
antelope, a bull and a stag, and the outer band showing four flowery motifs above the 
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four animals, and in the four cardinal points four female figures (now effaced^, the 
first holding a bow in left hand and a sheaf of arrows in the right; the second standing 
with her right hand holding a bowl and left placed on the hip; and the third figure 
with a trident in right hand and a double-sided Vajra in the left; 

5, Disc from Mathura (diameter 3*8", No, 2472, Mathura Museum), showing 
a decorative pattern of tendrils round a central point, a motif seen also on the ancient- 
most punch-marked coins. The whole pattern takes the form of the six-armed 
(shadara) symbol, each arm having the fqpn of a triskeles {triphana). 

6, Fragment of a ring-stone from Kosam, showing an outer and inner bands 
of rosette-flowers (now in the Allahabad Museum). 

7, One ring-stone from Rajghat (in Bharat Kala Bhavan), showing three 
Mother-Goddesses alternating with three Zi/i^a-symbols flanked by two cobras and an 
outer band of trapezoid design, 

8, A fragment of a ring stone similar to No, 7 above, but encircled by 
a double outer band of similar design. 

9, Fragment of a ring-stone from Rajghat (now in Bharat Kala Bhavan) 
showing on the inside head and bust of the Mother-Goddess with the upper portion of 
a palm tree, 

10, A ring-stone fragment from Rajghat (Bharat Kala Bhavan), showing two 
Mother-Goddesses on the inside and in the outer band two sprawling human figures 
floating in the air with a lizard in between them, 

11, Fragmentary ring-stone from Rajghat (now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan), 
showing in the inner band four Mother-Goddesses alternating with palm trees, three of 
whom are seen, and in the outer band a series of lizards or crocodiles {Makara) of whom 
there were originally eight, five being still preserved. 

12, Ring-stone from Rajghat (now in Lucknow Museum), showing on the 
inside five Srmxtsa symbols alternating with five MuoJiulcundas or honey-suckle motifs. 
The outer band is crowded by a number of figures, showing three palm trees and three 
Mother-Goddesses—(a) Mother-Goddess with hare on right and moon-symbol below, 
and deer on left with a taurine symbol in front of him ; (b) Palm tree with a bird on 
right and an animal on left with the symbol of moon and sun clearly ; (c) Mother- 
Goddess with a Sarma -like bird on right, the figure on left effaced ; (d) Palm tree of 
which only the lowermost portion of circular railing is now left ; (e) Mother Goddess, 
the full figure with splay-feet and stiff straight arms, and iurbaned head, being 
preserved, flanked by two animals. The left one being a horse and having a solar 
symbol in front and a moon symbol below, Xu between the railing of the last palm tree 
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and right leg of the Mother-Goddess is a small ring-stone ; (f) Palm tree in railing with 
a bird on right and horse on left. 

13. A ring-stone from Taxila perfectly preserved; inside its central hole 
are three nude figures of the Goddess of fertility, wearing a prominent hood like some 
of the Kulh clay-figurines, alternating with three other figures, showing flames of 
Agm enkindled m an altar, flanked by two cobras. Round the innermost band are 
two outer bands of trapezoid figures or what may ba described as a reel-and-be ad 
border separated by cable-design {Marshall, MIC, 1, p, 62, pi. I3 t fig. H + ) 

14. Another ring-stone from Taxila (ASIAR , 1920-21, pi xvii, fig. 29-30;. 

15. A fragmentary disc from Taxila similar to number 13, showing the Agni 
and flanking serpents designed in a much clearer form and the two encircling bands 
are treated with a series of juxtaposed Vamo.ru motifs, with a vertical slit in between 
each pair resembling the female Yoni. 

16. Fragmentary ling-stone from Taxila on which in the middle band was 
a row of twelve walking elephants, three of whom are preserved. 

17. One ring-stone from Basarh (ASI, AR. 1903-4, P. 100, fig. 16 ) - 
HIIA. p. 20). 

18. A ring stone from Basarh or Vaisalf, found in 1950 excavation, now 
in the Patna Museum. 

19. Complete ring-stone disc from Sankisa, with three Mother-Goddesses, 
three fan-palms and three taurines. Diameter 2". The second and third zones 
consist of the dog-tooth design (Champa-kali). (Cunningham, ASR, Vol. 11, P). 9. 3; 
Coomarnswamy, HIIA, P. 20, fig. 134). 

20. Cylinder-seal from Kosam in the CAA Museum, New Delhi, engraved 
with bird and animal figures in chequered pattern. 

21. A cylinderieal seal from Rajgbat showing a bull with a crib similar 
to that on the Indus Valley seals, bearing on the ring a Brahml inscription. 

22. Ring-stones (21 stone discs) were found in Murtazi-ganj quarter of 
Patna city. 1 

23. A ring stone from Patna City found in sewer excavations showing a fifteen- 
petalled lotus flower in the centre encircled by a beautiful garland of 48 taurines 
in smaller size, a motif well known in early art. It has a few letters engraved on 
the back but not yet deciphered. 


I, Sec the article ‘Stones Discs found at Murtaziganj* by S, A* Shcrc, Journal of the Bihar 
Research Society, Vol. XXX A11, pte, 34, 1951, 
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24. A. ling stone from Patna City found in sewer excavation as above, 
showing three concentric bands, the first showing 21 lotus petals, the second 12 
animals and birds including a horse, a lion, an elephant, a rhinoceros, moving in a 
file and the third a design like pencils of light. 

Recently three more ring stones from the Allahabad museum, find-spot 
unknown, have been published, the one showing two bands of crosses and cables 
and on tbe inside a Mother-goddess, flanked by a fan-palm ; the second chocolate 
coloured showing in the outer band a row of Makar a figures and in the inner a row of 
lions; and the third of grey stone showing honeysuckle or f Muchukunia flower, 
alternating with pairs of two birds perched on the two sides of the branch of a tree, 
{Lalit Kala, XX. 15, pi 6, fig. 14), 

Another ling stone from Vaisali or 'votive steatite circular disc from the 
strata, assigned to 150 B.C.—TOO A.D., has a honeysuckle motif, ptpal trees, winged 
lions and two attractive female figures carved on it*, who are the usual Mother- 
Goddesses {Lalit Kola.) IX. 68). 

These are fortunately in perfect preservation and richly documented with 
the idea underlying this class of antiquities. They illustrate the figures of the 
Mother-Goddess, standing with splayed feet, stiff erect posture, nudity and a close 
resemblance with the figure on the gold plaque from Lauria Nandangarh and with 
the clay-figurines from Taxila and other places, which are associated with the 
traditional form of the Great Goddess. The other features on these discs, are figures 
of the palm tree, alternating with the Goddess, figures of animals of wide variety, 
e.g. Hon, elephant, bull, horse (the four great animals of the Sarnatli Capital, depicted 
together on disc No. 7), dog, boar, stag, deer, ram. Amongst birds we find the 
goose, peacock, crane, heron, etc. The palm tree is oft-repeated with the Goddess 
and emphasises its intimate relation with the cult. We also find certain patterns 
of the central lotus or rayed solar orb, honeysuckle, triangles, taurines, crescents, 
etc. The figures or symbols on the Patna discs are essentially the same, found on 
the ring-stones or discs from Taxila, Mathura Kosam, Sankisa, Basarh, etc. The 
cult character based on an underlying unity of the deity is undoubted. 

MoTHER-GorDESS Sul [Mata £r! Devi] 

What is the name of llie Goddess and of the cult in the Indian tradition, 
are relevant questions to grasp the significance of these ritig-stones or discs. The 
name for them is ‘tfri-Cftahra* (also called Sri-Yantra in the later tradition), being 
an iconic representations of the Mother Goddess worshipped both in human and 
symbolical form, which are in force upto this day. A commentary on the nature of 
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the cult is available in the SrJ Sukta , an apocryphal hymn (KMla-Sukta) at the end of 
the fifth Mandala of the Rigveda. All the different characteristics found on the 
discs are included in the description, which certainly formed part of folk-lore poetry. 
The Goddess is there identified with earth (Bevz KsJma or Blmmi) and is named 
Mother-Goddess Srz (Devtm Matram $riyam) and conceived of as the Mother of all 
creatures (Praja Bhuta) including animals (PaSfmam rupam ), spouse of Vishnu 
(Vulum-patnim), and the supreme deity of the universe {Sarva-hlmtanam /hart ). She is 
associated with both Sun and Moon being called, Surya and Chandra, Lotus is her 
symbol as her seat (Padme sthita), as the centre of her disc (Fadma-nemi), as its 
encircling garland (Padma-malintm, Pushkarini). She is boro from the waters from 
which her lotus fakes root (adbliyah padmmambava) surrounded by lotus-buds and 
leaves, as depicted on some of the discs. Pier devotees in the cult were known as 
Srl-kama for whom she was both the Goddess of prosperity (dltanadayz and maha-dhand) 
and fertility (prajanam hJiavast mata, pntra-paulm^dlumam dhanyam karotu me). 
Characteristic animals on the disc are included amongst her gifts, eg, elephants (Jmti), 
cows and horses (Aha-dayl, Go-dayi). - The later monographic feature of the two 
elephants be-sprinkling her is here mentioned (ardraai kavinim)* She is the giver of 
food (Annasya-rupam) whose Tree is the Bilva, but on the discs we find the palm tree 
depicted as the ancient symbol of all food, being the Tree of Life, the fruit of the 
fan-palm (Flahdla-formis) being similar to that of the Bilva (Aegle mermahs ), The 
Goddess is said to have the attribute of the golden rod enriched with golden 
necklaces (Mema-malinl mvarna-yasMi) which exactly corresponds to the Tree of 
Golden Necklaces depicted at Sanchu She loves tin sound of trumphetmg elephants 
(ffasti-vada-pramodint) as actually shown by the elephant-band on one of the discs. 
Her water cosmology is indicated by the encircling zone of Makar as depicted on two 
discs, and by her being spoken of as the daughter of the ocean in later legends. She 
is the Fleet Lady, but the worshipper wishes her stable stay in his home 
(Anapagaminl-LaJcshm, same as Achafiohala) } a pose shown by her feet turned 
outwards in the majority of figures, as also on the Lauria gold-foil The disc is 
conceived as her Chakra or Mandala, as still known to the cult-worshippers (Sri- 
Chakra-Pujaka), which is a kind of citadel of the Goddess Sn t SrbYantm, 
being encircled by a rampart of gold (Miranyx-prakarctm) . That which is 

under the influence of the Goddess within the orbit of her Chakra is full of 
abundance (Riddhi), prosperity (Dana), longevity [Ayiih), and progeny (Praja). 
This by implication signifies that the range outside her Chakra is under the influence 
of Asuras and beyond the power of her golden splendour, and therefore under the 
sway of AlaksTimi (mentioned in the Atharva as P&pl-Lakzlimz, 7. 115, 4), also named 
Jpeshtd-Alakskim here, who is the symbol of AbJutti and Asimriddhi ; both sisters occupy 
11 
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the inner and the outer regions of the Chakra respectively (Td antara yaicha bahya). 
In the Sukta, Sri-Devz, Goddess Sri is definitely called Devaia {Srl-devl-devata), a 
conception popular in the epics where she is referred to as Padma-Sn (Ayodhya kanda, 
79.15 ; Padminl-Lakslml-devi, Sundara Kanda, 7. 14 ; Saririni padnui-rupa Sri,- 
Aranyaka Parva, 218. 3). The conception of Sn and Lak&hml was so old as the 
Yajurveda where they are adored as the two consorts of Narayam-Purudm Vishnu 
(Yajns. 31. 22). Later on they are mentioned both separately as in Sri- Sukta, or in 
the Sabha Parva (11. 40). Sri and Lakshmi are present in Brahmi-Sahha jointly or as a 
single Goddess. It is to be noted that this Goddess worshipped as the Great Mother 
from the oldest times was venerated throughout the country from Taxila to Orissa and: 
by the followers of Buddhism, Jaiuism and Brahmanism. Her popular origin is hinted 
at in several ways, i. e. by her identity with the Earth, and by her birth from the 
waters on the one hand and from heaps of cow-dung on the other (Karisldni), 

The meaning of the ring-stone is clear in the context of Indian religious 
beliefs. Sir John Marshall, making a probe into the meaning of these ring-stones, say^; 
“It could hardly have been utilitarian, nor are they suited for personal ornaments. 
The nude figures engraved on them appear to represent a Goddess of fertility, perhaps 
the Earth-Goddess, Prithivt, and they point to the disc having served as votive offerings. 
The earth itself, it may be recalled, was conceived of as ‘wheel-shaped’ in the Rigveda, 
and is said to be 'circular’ in the Satapatha Brahmana. With these may be compared 
a seal from Harappa (No. 649) exhibiting the Goddess of Fertility with her legs wide 
apart, but portrayed upside down, with a plant issuing from her womb. These figures 
of the Fertility-Goddess are particularly significant, because the form of the ring-stones 
from Taxila and Kosam also call to mind the peculiar ring-stones from Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro.” (ASIAR. 1927-28, p.96). 

The Buddist StOpa of Piparahwa and its Relics 
Amongst pre Mauryan relics those found inside the oldest known Stupa at Pip- 
rahwa (Dist. Basti) on the Nepal border, 11 miles from Kapilvastu are most important. 
The Stupa, 116 feet in diameter at the base and21'5 feet in height at present, was built 
in brick (16"/1l"/3") as a solid cupola, with excellent masonry, well and truly laid, 
containing inside it a great sandstone coffer, made out of a huge monolith with a 
lid fixed by clamps, having perfect edges, bespeaking the highest quality of crafts¬ 
manship. According to an inscription, the Stupa was built by the Sakhyas, relatives 
of the Buddha, to enshrine a part of his original relics (iyath salila nidhane Budhasa 
Bliagavate mhiyanam ). The stone box cointained in a casket not only some scraps 
of bone as relics but several hundreds of other articles of high artistic value, e.g. 
ornamental forms, flowers and leaves wrought in various semi-precious stones as 
carnellion, amythist, topaz, garnet, coral, crystal, shell and metal (Mqtna-pushpa) ■ 
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and gold (Svarya-pushpa), all in exquisite designs. They included a squire gold leaf 
stamped with a lion, gold leaf stars, delicately carved miniature leaves of crystal 
and other substances, Tri-ratfia, gold leaf cross, a coil of fine silver wire, Svmtika 
stamped on gold leaf, taurine symbols stamped on gold leaf, small pearls, bead of 
beryl; topax etc,, a small bird in red-carnellion carved with great skill, an elephant in 
gold leaf, a figure of the Earth-Goddess stamped on gold foil closely resembling Earth- 
Goddess from Lauria Nandangarh, another standing female figure heavily draped, 
having an elaborate fandike coiffure, marked by some auspicious symbols fixed in the 
hair. A remarkable decorative design is found on a large disc of gold leaf, consisting 
of rows of whorls with six wavy arms going round a centre, an intricate form of 
Avarta, covering the whole field in a symmetrical way forming an intricate Vyuha. 

Amongst other relics are pots, covered bowls, round relic-caskets, including 
one made of cut and polished crystal with a lid beautified on the top by a fish-design, 
most minutely worked and highly polished, which gives an indication of the 
extremely fine workmanship of the lapidarists, who lived and worked a couple of 
centuries before the execution of the Mauryan columns.* [Fig. 44] 


1, Sec Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume, Vol. Ill, pp. 425 to 428; JRAS, 1898, pp, 573-583, 


CHAPTER VII 


7. MAURYAN ART (325-184 B. C ) 

The political picture clarifies with the coronation of Chandragupta Maurya, 
about 323 B. C., on the throne of Magadha, with capital at Patali putra. He was an 
emperor, a Chakravaftl sovereign, true to ancient tradition ruling over a large part of 
India, from Bahllka te Bengal in the east and from the Himalayas to Mysore in the 
south. He had an extraordinary genius for political organisation and the prosperous 
government he established with the help of his able minister, Chanakya, boie lasting 
fruits for civilisation of the country* He was succeeded by Ins son Bindusara 
(298-272 B. C.) ami the latter by his son Asoka (272-232 B. C.). This long period of 
peaceful rule and economic prosperity contributed to a national pattern of culture and 
art* We now enter the threshold of a mighty and creative civilisation* rich in content 
with lasting influence on subsequent generations. 

Strength and majesty were the hall-mark of Maury an Institution and they are 
seen at best hi monuments of Mauryan art. In this period we meet with two styles 
which may be clearly distinguished, viz, court-art as evident iu the building of the city 
of Pataliputra, the palace with its assembly hall of Chandragupta and the numerous 
monuments of Asoka. The other was a folk art tradition marked by some clay 
figurines but more conspicuously by a group of free-standing statues of colossal YaJcsha 
and YaJcsJds found at Mathura, Vxdisa, Varanasi* Pataliputra and Sisupalagarhj in 
Orissa* The court art was based for its ideas and execution on the inspiration of the 
emperors and the style is dominant and original and marked by a perfection of carving 
rarely achieved ever afterward* The planning of the monument is so vast aud grand 
that it has lew parallels is- World History Tlu folk art typifies an older plastic 
tradition in cLiy and wood which was now put in stone, as seen iu the massive YaJcsha 
statuary which are also of exceptional value as models of subsequent divine images 
and human figures. 

Architecture of Pajaliputka : The first project put into operation was the 
building of the capital city of Pataliputra. Fortunately, the Artfaasastra acquaints us 
with these canons under Purga-vidhdna (Artha. 2. 21). The town should have a deep 
moat (Parikhd), a strong city-wall (PrdJcdra) raised on broad mud foundation (Vapra), 
in which there were'gateways (Dvdra), towers (Koshtha) t and bastions (Aitalalca). 
On the inside of the high wall was a broad passage (Dempatha) and on the top of the 
wall a series of battlements (Kapiszrshaka). The town was to be divided into blocks 
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by broad roads (Mak&pat7ta) 9 streets (RatJiyd) and lanes {Viihi), In its centre was sited 
the royal palace (Raja-Prasada) in the midst of an extensive park ( Uddyana) and 
possessing a large number of contingent buildings. This was the pattern of town- 
planning handed down from earlier times, as we have seen in the preceding chapters and 
it seems that the scheme was largely followed in the planning of his capital by 
Chandragupta* Mcgaslhenes was the Greek ambassdor of King Selenkos sent to the 
court of Chandragupta, He was an eye-witness of the magnificance of Pataliputra. 
According to him the city had a length of nine miles and a width of one and half mile. 
Its moat was 600 ft, wide and 45 ft, deep. Its rampart had 64 gates and 570 bastions. 
It would not be surprising if the account of an ideal city and palace given above from 
the Maha-Ummagga Jataka along the tank of the Ganga reflects the realities of the 
Manryan capital and its palace. 

The actual remains of the city as explored up to now confirm the literary 
accounts. At Kumrahar remains of the palace and to its north at Bnlandibaga a 
portion of the city-wall for a length of 450 ft. have been exposed. This agrees with 
the requirements of town-planning according to which the city-wall should have been 
removed from the palace area and on the outskirts of the town away from the Ganga 
side. The partial remains of the solid city^vall consists of two rows of piles or stakes 
of sala timber, each 18 ft, high and 1 ft. broad and both rows being bonded together 
by layers of cross planks about 14 ft. in length with earth tightly rammed io between 
them. The palisades of Pataliputra are in the true sense a Sala~Prakara. No 
polished stones were found in the dig of the city-wall or none was needed there, 
whereas the Kumrahar site is full of them. 

The Palace —At Kumrahar, site of old Pataliputra, a mighty pillared hall 
of Maury an date has been found which is the first structural building of the historical 
period. In theory a royal palace was planned in three courts (Tisralt-Kakahya A). 
In the extensive first court there was room for royal stables, elephants and palace 
guards, in the second was the Audience Hall (Sabha or kana-Mandapa) and 
in the third court the main palace or inner apartment {Rajalcidd) , all three in one 
alignment. The pillared hall now discovered is the Sabha proper and it is expected 
that the main palace should be found by extending the axial line beyond the two 
pillars of the throne, making allowance of some space for the palace gardens 
(Bhavamddydna ), 

Whether the palace was built by Chandragupta or by Asoka is a relevant 
question having great significance for the history of Maury an art. The evidence is 
overwhelmingly in favour of Chandragupta as the author of the whole plan as 
well as its execution. Firstly, the primary exigencies of an empire needed a well-built 
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capital, palace and secretariat. Secondly, the testimony of Greek writers offers 
incontrovertible proof that the city and the palace existed long before Asoka 
for Megasthenes actually saw them and recorded a factual account of the magni¬ 
ficence of the structure. Thirdly, the bottom of the pillars of the hall was engraved 
with several symbols including a set of three rows of three circles, taurine, triangle¬ 
headed standard {Vaijayanti, and crescent on Chaitya, the last sign being associated, 
with great probability, with Chandragupta Maurya, since it is commonly found on 
the Piiqchmar ked coins of Mauryan date. This shows that the bright Maury an polish 
and the tall column without base were both evolved in the time of Chandragupta. 
Asoka himself refers to pre-existing pillars. Patanjali writing only about 125 years 
after Chandragupta refers to Vhandratjupta-SabJia, by which name it seems the 
monument became known to posterity. 


The Assembly Hall— The asrembly hall discovered at Kumrahar was a 
mighty and imposing structure without parallel in Indian art. The building consisted 
of 80 pillars arranged in 8 rows of 10 each aligned east-west with two extra pillars 
at the eastern end most probably to accommodate the royal throne. The pillars 
have been found in a miserably broken condition due to the action of fire but the 
remains help us to reconstruct a fairly good picture of the original building. Each 
pillar stood exactly 15 ft. apart from the other. None of the columns had any 

pedestals and the pillars rested directly on the floor of the hall which together with 

the roof seems to have been a timber construction of maximum finish and grandiose 
execution, as shown by the surviving seven wooden platforms of great neatness and 
accuracy still found in marvellous preservation. Three bigger fragments of the pillars 
were exposed ; but a fourth one 14 ft. 3 in. in height was almost the pillar with only 
its top missing, the probable total height was about 21 ft. and the girth as well as 
the shaft which is smooth and polished right down to the base are like those of an 
Asokan pillar. In some of the top-fragments there are socket holes for metal bolts 
to hold the super-structure which show signs of burstings due to fire action. Under 
the bottom of each pillar was found a circle of deep ashes, pointing to the hypothesis 
that each pillar was erected on a wooden basement embedded in the earth. [Fig. 45.] 


One noteworthy feature found on the bigger columns is the presence some 
5 ft. above the actual bottom of four roughly-square bosses projecting slightly from 
the surface of the pillars, one on each of the four sides. Three of these are flushed 
wit l the column, and show a roughened surface which seems to be the result of 
ge. The fouith piojects a little more and . bears unmistakeable signs of a 
racture and on its neck is the bright polish as on the rest of the column. The 
osses were intended either for fixing mirrors, different decorative motifs of birds 
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and animals to which Greek writers make reference and the account in the Sabha 
Parva also lends support. 

Assembly Hall In The Sabha Parva —The Sabha Parva describes the 
assembly hall of Yudhishthira with five others, viz.. Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera 
and Brahma (Sabha Parva, 6. 11). It is clearly stated there that the assemblage of 
motifs observed in the divine halls was present in the human assembly hall of 
Yudhishthira which was the best in the world of men (Manushe lake sarvii-SrcshthatitTita, 
Sabha. 11. 42). There are several striking features in this description hinting at 
significant parallels : 

(1) The plan of the assembly hall was rectangular, the length being greater 
(Ayatd) than breadth (Vutirna). 

(2) It resembled a Vimdna floating in the sky {Vaihdyaii, Sabha Parva, 7.2; 
Khe vishaktd, ibid, 10. 3 ; Plavamand, ibid, 10. 4). 

(3) It is a feature exemplified in the Mauryan art since the pillars only rest 

on the floor and not inserted in the ground. Even it is said that the general impression 
created by the structure was that of an ever suspended canopy not resting on pillars 
{Stambhair na oha dhjritd SaSvatl . nd/ea prishtJmtJid, ibid. 11.11-12), 

(4) It was a hall made of bright polished stones {Manimiylsabha, ibid, 6-10). 
Indeed the most characteristic feature of this Sabha was its mirror-like finish which 
is expressed in about a dozen different terms ( Bhdmard, Taijasi, Arka-umiaprabhd, 
Bhrajizknu, Rumivati, Apramcya-prabhd, Svayam-prabha, Sarvatejomayl). It was beauti¬ 
fied by many a decorative motifs, e. g. bejewelled trees {Ratna-maya-vriksha), golden 
plants ( ITcma-maya-pMapa, ibid, 10.3), studded shrubs (Ghtlmct) and creepers (avatana, 
ibid, 9.4), laden with flowers and fruits (PJialapushpa-prada) and blossoming sprigs 
( Pushpa-mafijafi) which were designed with gems of blue, yellow, red, white and black 
colours. On their dense foliage were birds of many forms {ndnarupah sdkunayah) 
and of unknown shapes [Anirdesya, Sabha. 9,2-4), all wrought in semi-precious stones 
(Divya-ratna). This almost literally agrees with what the Greek writers have said 
about the assembly hall of Chandragupta“The palace is adorned with gilded 
pillars, clasped all round with a vine embossed in gold, white silver images of those 
birds which most charm the eye, diversify the workmanship.” 

A special architectural feature ot the pi Hard hall is given in the Sabhaparva, 
viz. that it was furnished with compartments for palacement of seats for its members 
(Vesvidsanavatt, 7.3, 9,5j, a term of which the exact significance has been missed. 
If we have a view of the spacious hall (BJiftyas'i, Vipula) divided into 8 rows of 10 
pillars, the exact impression is that of its division into 63 squares plus the one on 
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the side of the throne towards the east. Each of these squares, separated from the 
other by stately stone columns, was used for placing a seat for each member of the 
Sabha and hence the name Vdmmana . 

Another feature of architecture is a reference to the Atlantes or crouching 
dwarfs (Chuhya&a, Sabha, 10,3), also Kinkara (3,25), who as it were supported the 
building on their heads and hands, which seems to be moving in the sky (AntarUcsha- 
eJtara , ibid, 3.26; Khe-clutra, 10,2) and being huge in size (Mahalcdya) of grotesque 
shape (ghora) with ears pointed above like oyster-shelf [SuMi-karna, ibid, 3.26), This 
architectural element has not been traced at Pataliputra, but is a recognised feature 
in Chaitya halls of western India, There is no doubt that the pillared halls of the 
rock-excavations also followed the same ideal pattern. 

In the epic description the greatest emphasis is laid on the lustrous polish 
which was a distinguishing feature o£ this hall. It turned back by its brightness the 
lustre of the sun and was as if burning {Jvalamdm) with unearthly brilliance:— 
pratighnatlva prahhaya prabham arkmya bha%varam } prababhau jvalamaneva divya divyena 
varoJma (Sabha, 3.21), No modem writer has praised the Maury an polish with 
greater zest. Its rectangular spacious shining form [Ayata t Vipul8 $ Slakshna) pleased 
everyone (praharshinz) and produced the impression as if it was made of crystal 
(sphatikam cha sabJiadravyam, ibid. 3-16), Spooner has mentioned the existence of 
tw r o tanks to the north and south of the palace, 'At one point near the actual village 
of Rumrahar and to the west of it, an old tank cuts into this high ground on the 
southern edge of the main road. This is called KdlH tank. Some hundred yards 
south of this is another tank, the Chaman^Tala\ This situation of the tank forming 
an integral part of the palace architecture agress quite well with the accounts both 
of the Greek writers and of Sabha Parva. An extensive park and lotus pond were 
essential components in the planning of the royal Palace. The latter is mentioned 
in the Sabhaparva as Nalinl overgrown with beautiful and fragrant lotus flowers 
{Padina-mugandldkavati) , birds of many forms and .aquatic fish and tortoise in 
the clear waters. There were well-formed landing steps on all sides (Upatirtha). The 
Sabhaparva particularly mentions that the lotus pond and the royal groves were on 
the two sides of the assembly hall (Tarn sabJidm abhitah, ibid, 3.31). It was full of 
tame geese, peacocks and phasants (ffaihsa Karandava-yutas ChakravakopaiohJiiWi, 
ibid. 3.32), shady groves and trees set in clumps with branches woven together by 
some special tricks of horticulture, trees that are always green ( Nit yam pmhpa* 
vantah ), that never grow old and never shed their leaves. In any future excavation 
of the sites the position of the royal pleasance and their tanks should also be a guide 
in fixing the relative orientation. 
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Wooden Platforms —The Seven wooden platforms lying to the south 
of the pillared lmll, 30 ft, in length, 5 ft. 4 in. in width and 4| ft. in height, 
have been adjudged to be wonderful structures showing much neatness and precision. 
The logs are staked one above the other bound together by accurately dressed 
planks. The ancient wood is in marvellous preservation and the edges are so perfect 
that the very lines of jointure are indistinguishable. The whole was built up with a 
precision and a reasoned care that could not possibly be excelled today. 

We have seen enough details to convince that the planning of the capital 
and the palace was entirely in accordance with the canons of architecture received 
from olden times and clearly mentioned in the Jatakas, Epics and the Aiihasastra, 
It is also testified that halls of a hundred and a thousand pillars were within the 
conception of the architects of Vedic times. But as the Greeks have said, all the 
cities on the banks of rivers were built of wood and this was also reflected in 
Pataliputra except an innovation of stone pillars of the assembly hall, where the floor 
and the roofing were also of wood. Some ascribe the design and execution of the 
assembly ball and its columns to a foreign origin, viz. Iran, but that view will be 
examined later in the light of the evidence available. There is a world of difference 
between the Achaemenian pillars and the Mauryan pillars and the overall 
accomplishment of the palace at Pataliputra was much superior to those in Iran; 
according to Aelian, “neither Memnonian Susa with all its costly splendour nor 
Ekbatana with all its magnificence" could vie with the royal palace of Pataliputra. 

Mauryan Art under Asoka —Asoka was a great idealist in the planning 
of human relationships, both amongst his own people and also his foreign neighbours. 
On the other hand, he was also intensely practical minded which expressed in 
recasting his administrative set-up in a manner to be of maximum service to his 
subjects, and what was no less important was his deciding upon a building programme 
of the most stupendous nature. The surviving monuments, diverse as they are, 
show that he had in his mind the whole country or his vast dominion (mahaldka ' vijita) 
extending from Kandahar to Dhauli and from Girnar to Mysore. This wide area 
was within the orbit of his positive planning and therefore he sited Ins fourteen 
rock-edicts at suitable points punctuating the perimeter of his kingdom. The next 
point in his plan was to plot the holy-spots associated with Buddha and Buddhism 
and to mark them with commemorative stone columns. These monolithic pillars 
constitute the most brilliant and original class of Asokan monuments, and the lasting 
glory of Dharma and Sangha (cMla-thitlke) is still made manifest through them. 
As in the rock-edicts so in selecting the spots for erecting the stone pillars there 
appears to be a two-fold plan in the mind of the Emperor. The columns at 
Pataliputra, Lauria Nandangarh, Lauria Araraj, and Bakhira mark the stages in the 
12 
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Pilgrim’s Progress to Lurabim, the birth place of Buddha, where a pillai with a 
definite announcement was raised and nearby another column to commemorate the 
enlargement of a previous Buddhist Stfipa, both executed in the 20th year of his 
reign when he personally visited these places. The repairs to the Stupa of 
Konakaraan had been executed six years earlier (thuve dutiyam vadhite). At Lumbim, 
besides the stone pillar (sila-thabhe eha wsapapite) he also ordered the building of an 
enclosure-wall or railing (bhieha) carved of stone (s ila-vigada - Sans. Hla-vikfita). In 
the same scheme the stone pillar at Sarnath marks the spot of Buddha’s Turning 
the Wheel of Law (Dharma-OhaJcra-Pravartam). A pillar also stood at Bodkagaya 
showing the place of Buddha’s Enlightenment. The other plan included the pillars 
to mark the boundaries of Madhyades'a and the capital of its principal Janapada 
divisions, e.g. the pillar at Sankisa for Panchala, at Meerut for Rum, at Rupar in 
Ambala for Kurukshetra the region of Sarasvatl, at Sanclu for Chedi on the grand 
route from Mathura to Pratishthana, at SravastI in Basti district for Kosala, and 
at Kausambl for Vatsa. Thus the capital cities and the boundaries of Aryavarta, 
the heart of the Empire, were clearly distinguished. 

The next two problems which exercised his mind were those relating to the 
idea which he wanted to convey and the form in which the same were to be 
concretised. The problem of transport, of course, was there, but tackled by Ms 
engineers with success in carrying huge monoliths of about 50 ft to remote places 
from the central quarry at Chunar, where the imperial workshop for fabricating the 
tall shafts and capitals was situated. The smooth long shaft without basement 
bad already been tried in the Pillared Hall of Chandragupta but the idea of crowning 
it with a magnificent capital was original to Asoka. He had conceived one supreme 
message for his generation and for mankind, viz. the message of Dharma which had 
dawned on his mind out of a sincere and profound conversion. He had pondered 
over it deeply and discovered its many facets which he himself names as Dhamma 
Jiamata, Dhamma Qhoso^ Dhamma Chalana, Dhamma Niyama, Dhamma Dana, Dhamma 
Patipati , Dhamma Mangala, Dhamma Vijaya, Dhamma Samel tarn, Dhamma Susitsa, 
Dhammanusa&tu, Dhammamtygaho f Dhamma S liana ^ etc. Underlying these multiple 
forms he had discovered the supreme truth that Dharma is one and indivisible and 
that it constitutes the Eternal Wheel of Cosmic Order which rolls ou for ever in 
the moral, social and political spheres as Brahma Chakra, Brakmanda Chakra, Bhava 
Chakra, Kala Chakra, etc* and which was essentially the same as the Maha Dharma 
Chakra of the Buddha. 

The second truth clear to him as basic to Dharma Chakra was the fourfold 
pattern of individual life, society and cosmos symbolised as the four sides of the 
Anotatta or Manasarovam lake, each marked by one Great Animal {Maha Ajaneya 
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Pam). The tradition of the four animals had come down right from the Indus Valley 
and was deeply ingrained in popular consciousness and accepted by them as an 
essential element of cult-worship. 

The philosophical idea behind the column and the capital having been 
determined by the Emperor himself with a clear conception of the tradition and of 
his own outlook, the problem of execution was no matter of difficulty. There were 
workers both in wood and stone who were past masters in making such columns. 
It is undisputed that the technique of fabricating them in wood was known from 
older times and it was merely the question of a change in the medium involving a 
transition from wood to stone. The lithic pillars in the Hall of Ckandragupta Sakha 
already preceded Asoka as borne out by the testimony of Greek writers. Asoka, 
therefore, was truly the author of both the idea and the form that his monumental 
capitals represent. The Stupa, railing, parasol, Bodhi throne, pillar, capital, rock-cut 
Chaitya Hall and the huge stone figures like the elephant at Dhauli, each one of 
these was completely indigenous both in its form and meaning. To separate the 
stone pillars only from this imposing list of Asokan monuments and to ascribe them 
to foreign imported workmen, is not justified by facts at our disposal, and not fair 
to their author. 

The monuments of Asokan art as preserved comprise the following; 

(1) Stupas of brick and mortar which have undergone subsequent enlargement. 

(2) Monolithic stone pillars with large animal capitals. [Fig. 46]. 

(3) Monolithic stone railing preserved at Sarnath. [Fig. 47], 

(4) Fragmentary parasol (Chatra) found at SanchT. 

(5) Rock-cut Chaitya Hall or cave dwellings (Guka) in the Barabar hills iff 
Gaya district. [Fig. 48]. 

(6) An elephant carved from the rock at Dliauli in Orissa. 

(7) Elephant figure engraved on rock at Kalsi. [Fig. 49]. 

Asoka himself mentions in the LumbinI inscription that he had in addition 
to a stone column also erected a stone railing which it appears followed the model 
of the Sarnath railing. He also refers to an enlargement to twice its size of the 
original Stupa of the previous Buddha Kanaka Muni at Nigliva (Buddasa konakamanasa 
thuve dutiyath vadhite). Tradition ascribes to him the foundation of two cities, viz. 
firmagara (Bajatarangint, I, 101-7) in Kashmir and Hevapattana in Nepal {CHI, p. 501). 
His choice of a royal site in the Kashmir valley bespeaks his patronage of that 
beautiful valley possibly as opening a new territory or for resort near the western 
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province of Gandhara. He also seems to have taken interest in the development of 
the river valleys of Nepal lying to the north of the central part of liis empire. He is 
credited with the opening of the original eight Stupas containing the relics of the 
Buddha and redistributing them over the ideal number of eightyfour thousand Stupas 
traditionally mentioned as his Vaistarikg activity. The Stupas at Sarnath, Sanclii 
and probably Bharhut also were enlarged in Asoka’s time by adding a brick casing 
round an earthen core, i.e. converting a small (alpe^alcliyii) Stupa into a large one 
(malmalchya). 

The monolithic stone railing (eJeaSrmlea vedtka) found at Sarnath once crowned 
the dome of the so-called Jagat Singh Stupa round its Harmika . It is a square 
structure consisting of upright posts with three cross-bars between each pair, the 
whole cut out of a single huge mass of stone and distinguished by the bright Mauryan 
polish in all its parts. [Fig. 47], 

Asoka himself had lived at Vidisa and married the daughter of a marchant 
there. He thus had a love for the Maha Chaitya at Sanchj and enlarged it by 
providing a beautiful brightly polished Chhatra Yasihti or umbrella with a post now 
preserved in pieces in the Sanclii museum. 

Barabar Cave Dwellings —Sixteen miles north of Gaya are several granite 
hills with Buddhist remains. There are three caves in Barabar (= Pravaragiri), four in 
the Nagarjuni group, together known as Sat-ghar, These were the gift of Asoka and 
his grand son Dasaratha to the Ajivaka monks. In Barabar the first is Karna-chopar 
(33J ft. x 14a ft. x 6 ft.), the second Sndama Cave excavated in the year twelve of 
Asoka having two chambers, one circular (19 ft. 11 in. in diameter with a hemispherical 
domed roof) and an outer apartment (32 ft. 9 in. x 19 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 9 in. with a 
vaulted roof having a total height of 12 ft 3 in.). Both the roof and walls of the two 
caves are finished with a bright enamel-like polish. This shows that the basic plan of 
a Chaitya-Ghara with a rectangular Mandapa and an apse at its inner end was evolved 
in Asoka’s time which later on received a complex development in the numerous 
Chaitya Halls about 1200 in number and ranging in date over about a 1000 years. 

The third is the Lomas JJishi Cave, similar to Sudama in the size and 
arrangement of the two chambers, but the interior of the circular roof has been left 
rough and both the floor and the roof of the outer apartment remain unfinished, the 
straight wall being highly polished. The most important feature is the doorway, a 
rectangular opening with sloping jambs and beautified by an overhanging entrance 
porch, carved with ornamental features possessing not only the perfection of articing 
skill but also detailed architectural design which provided the norm for the facades 
(gJiar-mukha) of the rock-cut caves. On the top of it is the finial (stupika) with the 
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front arch under it supported on two huge sloping door-jambs and showing the ends 
of the beams of the roof. The lower ends of the arch and the upper half of the jambs 
were held together by three cross bolts on eaeh side. Under the arch are a pair of 
concentric lunettes, the upper one decorated with lattice work (vatayana) and the lower 
filled with a row of exquisitely carved elephants paying homage to the Stupa, All 
the above elements although carved in stone have bsen inspired by wooden prototypes 
in which centuries of experience had accumulated both for details of architecture and 
careful sculpture as well as ornamentation. The high polish combined with sharply 
chiselled carving and the perfect preservation make it look as if it is the work of 
today and its beauty so attractive that it looks like an adorned mantle round a lady's 
face. 

The Gopi cave in the Nagarjuni group (44 ft. x 19 ft. x 10 ft.) is like a 
tunnel in plan, with two apsidal ends and a vaulted roof, excavated in the time of 
Asoka’s grandson Dasaratha and proving the continuity of Asokan tradition in later 
times, 

Asokan Pillars— The cream of Asokan art consists of his monolithic 
stone pillars with imposing capitals, which bespeak not only artistic excellence 
combined with technical skill but also much originality of thought on the part of 
the emperor. Under the twofold scheme as explained above, of marking the sacred 
spots of Buddhism and the centres and boundaries of Madhya Desa, Asoka erected 
many pillars of which a full catalogue would he helpful to obtain a complete picture 
of his art, but all the pillars do not seem to have survived. 

Fa-PIien (399413 A.D.) noticed only six pillars and Yuan Gliwung (629-645 
A.D.) who travelled more extensively, observed fifteen of them ; but they seem to have 
missed quite a lot for the actual number now discovered exceeds what they have 
recorded. Of the six seen by Fa-Hien two stood on each side of the door of the 
Jetavana Vihara at Sravastl, one with a wheel and the other with a Bull as capital; 
one at Sahkasya, erected behind the monastery, 50 (sic, 30) cubits high, with a lion 
on the top of it, shining and transparent, as it were, of lapis lazuli; the fourth, an 
inscribed one, on the way to Vais all from Kus inagara (most probably the Lauria- 
Araraj pillar) bearing Pillar-Edicts (1-6) ; the fifth at Pataliputra, 30 cubits high 
bearing an inscription saying: Asoka made a gift of Jambudvlpa to the Sangha and 
then redeemed it from them with money, repeating it three times, from which the 
pillar became known as the Jambudvlpa Pillar ; the sixth also at Pataliputra, more 
than 30 ft, high, with a lion capital and erected by Asoka to mark the building of 
a city named Nc-Le and with an inscription recording the year and circumstances 
of the city's foundations. The Jambudvlpa Pillar appears to be the same as found 
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to the south of Kumrahar village near old Pataliputra, only two large fragments of 
it being discovered. Of the second Pataliputra Pillar Mukherjee found innumerable 
fragments to the north of Mauryan palace and it is inferred that the pillar was 
destroyed by fire. 

We now pass on to Yuan Chwang who mentions distinctly no less than 
fifteen pillars as having been set up by Asoka : — 

(i) Kapittha Pillar (same as Sankas'ya) of a “lustrous violet colour” and 
very hard, with a crouching lion {tie, elephant) on the top facing the stairs of the 
Stupa, both built by Asoka, the shaft of the pillar having quaintly carved figures on 
each side (Watters, i. 334). 

(iiandiii) Sravasti Pillars : “At the east gate of the Jetavana Vihara were 
two stone pillars, one on each side of the entrance; these, which were 70 ft. high, 
had been erected by Asoka. The pillar on the left side was surmounted hy a 
sculptured wheel and that on the right side by an Ox . (ib. 1.383), 

(iv) Pillar near Kapilavastu erected in front of a Stupa of the previous 
Buddha Krakuchhanda, with a carved lion on the top and an account of his 
Parinifvdna engraved on it, and the whole being about 30 ft. high, (ib. 2.5). 

(v) Kanakamuni commemorative pillar near Kapilavastu, above 20 ft. high 
crowned by a lion and inscribed with the record of Kanakamuni’s decease (ib. 2.6). 
This is definitely the same as the Asokan column at Nigllva on the north-east side 
of Kapilavastu bearing an inscription about the enlargement of the Stupa and the 
erection of the Sila-thabha, the latter event in the 20th year of his reign (c. 250 BC, 
Hultzsch, CIL 1. 165), 

(vi) Pillar in LumbinT Garden (modern Rummindei) “with the figure of a 
horse on the top” which Yuan Chwang saw broken in the middle by lightning. He 
does not mention the inscription but the Fang-Chih refers to it as connected with 
the Buddha’s birth. This is the famous Asokan Pillar to which he gave the highest 
honour amongst his similar monuments as 'it marked the spot of the birth place of 
the Buddha {Mdtt Buddhe jata Sakya muni ti ). So the emperor came to this spot, 
paid homage to it, raised a pillar (Silathabhc impapite) and built a railing carved 
in stone.’ 

(vii) Pillar at Kusinagara, being the Nirvana Pillar, with an inscription 
recording the circumstances of Buddha’s decease (not yet discovered), (ib. 2. 28). 
Kusinagara is modem Kassiya near Bhavasar-ghat at the confluence of Hiranyavati 
(Gandaka) and Achiravatl (Little Rapt!) rivers. 
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(viii) Another pillar at Kusinagam marking the site of the division of the 
Buddha's relics among the eight claiments; not discovered (ib. 2* 42). 

(ix) A pillar on the way to Sarnath identified by V. A. Smith with the pillar 
known as Lat Bhairo hi the compound of the Sanskrit University. This was smashed 
during a riot in 1908. It was “of polished green stone, clear and lustrous as a mirror 
in which the reflection of the Buddha was constantly visible (ib, 2. 48). 

(x) Pillar at Sarnath, ‘‘above 70 ft high*\ which had the softness of jade and 
of dazzling brightness 3 ’; erected at the spot at which the Buddha, having obtained 
enlightenment, first preached his religion (ib. 2, 50)* There is discrepancy in the 
height estimated by Yuan Chwang, for the total height is calculated to have been 
about 49 1 ft* This is the well known Maha-Dharma-Gkakra Pillar discovered by OerteL 

(xi) A Pillar surmounted by a lion in front of an Asokan Stupa at Mahasala 
where Yuan Chwang saw a Narayana temple with halls and terraces beautifully 
adorned and with sculptured stone images in the highest style of art* An epigraph 
on the pillar stated how the Buddha here subdued and converted a certain Yaksha 
(ib. 2-60). There was an Asokan Stupa here in front of which the stone pillar was 
raised as was the practice of Asoka to combine the two monuments. 

(xii) Pillar at Vaisali about 50 ft* high, surmounted by a lion, standing by the 
side of a Stupa erected by Asoka. Cunningham identified this with the uninscribed 
Asokan pillar at the village of Bakhira, or more properly Kolhua, (ASR, 1903-4, p, 88). 

(xiii) Pillar at Pataliputra about 30 ft. high, same as the jumbudvlpa Pillar 
of Fa-Hien (Ib, 2. 93). Fragments of this pillar have been found* 

(xiv) A second pillar at Pataliputra, some tens of feet high* marking Asoka’s 
hellish prison named Rcffltamya-Bandhana, 

(xv) Pillar at Rajagriha, beside a Stupa near the Kalandaka-NIvapa or tank, 
50 ft. high, with an elephant capital and inscribed with a record relating to the 
foundation of the Stupa* (Ib. 2, 162). 

Pillars found UP to now— Up to now the following Asokan pillars have 
been discovered : Sarnath (with a capital of four lions), San chi (capital with four 
lions), Rampurva (with lion capital), again Rampurva (bull-capital, uninscnbed), 
Lauda Nandangarh (with lion capital), Lauria Araraj, Allahabad (probably removed 
by Akbar from Kausambl), Kosarn (uninscribed but with Mauryan polish), 
Rummindel, Nigllva, Bakhira (Vaisall, with lion capital), Sankisa (uninscnbed, with a 
lion capital) and two pillars at Delhi removed by Sultan Firoz Tughlak in 1356, of 
which one originally stood at Meerut and the other at Topra in Ambala district. 
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Besides these fourteen pillars, ten inscribed and four uninscribed, the following 
more recent finds may be added to this : 

(ij Fragment of bull capital found in Sadargali, Patna. 

(ii) Loin capital in Patna Museum with Mauryan polish, acanthus leaf, a 
crude example. It was found at Masadh village in Arrah district. 

(iii) Capital with four addorsed bulls in Patna Museum, having a socket in the 
centre above, most probably for fixing a Pharma-chakra, bearing bright Mauryan polish. 

Besides the above, a fragmentary capital was found by Shri Amarnath in Basti 
district and other fragments were acquired for the Lucknow Museum. It is also 
reported that some pillar fragments were recovered by the Department of Archaeology, 
J aipur. 

Amongst older records of finds, P. Mukherji reported the discovery of an 
Asokan pillar which was again covered up (this is the same as the pillar with Bull 
capital found in Sadargali, Patna). Mukherji claims to have found six Asokan pillars 
at Pataliputra including one large capital with abacus 3 ft. 7| in diameter. 

The sculptures on the capitals comprise the four great animals, viz. Lion, 
Elephant, Bull and Horse, which are the same as depicted on the abacus of Sarnath 
capital. 1 

The pillars consist of a long tapering shaft ranging from about 40' to 50' in 
length, and a capital generally in the form of an animal, fixed on the top of the shaft, 
both being carved out of single blocks of stone. The pillars represent the highest skill 
of the Mauryan artists by their noble stature, pleasing proportions, high finish, gloss-like 
polish and above all, by the magnificence of the capitals executed with skilled mastery 
of long training. If to this is added the depth of meaning that goes with the 
symbolism of the capitals, we have something which is unique in the entire field of 
Indian art activity, and to which there is hardly a parallel in world art. A study of 
the style of these capitals reveals some kind of chronological sequence as follows : — 

1. the earlist one is the Lion-capital at Bakhira ; followed by the Elephant- 
capital at Sankisa. 

2. the next stage is represented by the Rampurva Bull-capital followed 
closely by the Lion-capital of Lauda Nandangarh ; in both of these, the earlier 

1. For a complete inventory of ASokan columns and their capitals, see V.A. Smith. The Monolithic 
Pillars or Columns of AiSoka, ZD MG Vol. LXV, 1911, pp. 221-240. 
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clumsiness giv'es place to a dignity of form, naturalness and proper harmony in the 
different elements of the composition. 

a, the final stage is represented by the Lion-capital of Rampurwa and the 
Lion-capital at Sanchi, following closely the Lion-capital of the pillar at Sarnath, 

The Bakhira Lion-capital :—The shaft of the pillar is ponderous and 
somewhat dwarfish in proportion ; the lion figure is clumsy and crude in style, the 
animal being uncomfortably balanced on the abacus, the attitude being wooden and 
aitificial. No doubt the sculptor has handled the monolithic mass, still he misses to 
evolve an ascending rhythm in the several parts of the pillar as distinguished by the 
best of Asokan art. [Fig. 46 a]. 

The Elephant-capital at Sankisa :—The capital is composed of three 
parts, viz. an elephant on the top, abacus in the middle and a vase with lotus below. 
The decoration on the abacus consists of the honeysuckle (muchvikunda) flanked by 
stems with lotus flowers and buds and the whole alternating with a triratna symbol, 
somewhat conventionalised. I he drum is framed on the lower side by reel-and- 
bead design. The abacus and the inverted lotus are much more improved. [Fig. 46 b]. 

The Rampurwa Bull-capital :—It consists of three component parts, viz. 
an animal sculpture at the top, a round decorated abacus in the middle and an inverted 
lotus below. The young bull with modelled muscles plastered on its body is a 
specimen of natural beauty of form in Indian animal sculpture. It stands gracefully 
poised on its pedestal. The artist has perfect mastery in rendering the vertical rhythm 
of the shaft and the three parts of the capital. [Fig. 46 c]. 

Lion-CAPital of Nandangarh -This capital consists of a sejant lion, a 
round drum, decorated with a row of Hamas, like that on the Rampurwa lion-capital 
and finally, an inverted lotus below. On the upper portion of the inverted petals is a 
cable design and on the lower a double zone of reel-and-cord. The figure of the lion 
is vigorous and full of dynamic strength, stilt marked by a somewhat stylised 
expression. [Fig. 46 d], 

Rampurwa Lion-capital It is similar to the lion-capital at Lauria,[con¬ 
sisting of the same three elements, lion, row of Hamsas and inverted lotus. The 
lion figure is naturally poised on its base and all its parts possess an inherent quality 
of symmetrical execution, perhaps even better than the Sarnath lions. [Fig. 46 e]. 

Sarnath Lion-capital :—This is the famous monument in which Asokan 
art has reached its highest perfection. It is a sculpture of monumental planning, rich 
in composition, of rare harmony in the execution of its lateral and vertical parts. Its 
13 
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elements conceived, singly to face four directions and as an integiated whole, show 
the highest skill of the sculptor’s art. Its lines of composition in segments and 
diagonals and verticals appear to have been conceived and controlled by a 
great master with rare assurance and with clarity and self-confidence. Its greatest 
virtue lies in the meaning imported to its symbolism with which we will deal later. 

The capital once crowned the shaft of the pillar about 50' high, but due to some 
natural accident, it fell down, fortunately escaping with only minor bruises. [Fig. 46 fj. 

Component Parts : —-Analysed on the basis of form, the whole monument 
is comprised of the following components : 

(1) Undressed foundation-block which supports the shaft, and into which 
a portion of tile shaft is inserted. 

(2) The shaft (Stambha-yasUi) or the tall tapering column. 

(3) PRrw-ghata with a large Padma-kosa shown in the form of overflowing 
inverted petals (Nilotpala-patra). 

(4) Round drum or abacus (Anda or Dik-Mandala or Qhakravala) carved with 
Four Great Animals (Maha Jjaneya Pam) and four Chakras. 

(5) Four addorsed lions. 

(6) The Great Wheel {MaJta-chakra)\ [Fig. 46 g]. 

We find that the tradition of these six components of Sarnath Lion capital 
was of great antiquity handed down from the Vedic period. The tall shaft is the 
Stamblia, a Vedic pillar considered to be the support of the world, abode of all the 
gods, raised aloft by the Creator as the World Axis (Axis Mundi, Yasmiti stabdhva 
Prajapatir lokdnt s arvan adharayat, Sahmbhmx tam hr old, AV. 10. 7, 7). The Yu pa in 
the Yajna was the type of that pillar and so also the Sthiina in the burial mound. 
From the conception of the Skambha (Pillar) as identical with Brahman or Prajapali 
we find an expansion of idea to the Yupa of the Yajna, and to the Smasana Yupa or 
Chaitya Yupa, all of them leading to a universal cult of pillar worship regarding 
the Skambha as a deity. The pillar at Lauria Nandangarh is still worshipped as 
Laur Baba and the one at Besnagar Kham Baba. For about three thousand years 

(1) Measurements of the Sarnath Lion-capital :— 

Height of the stump in situ 6 ft. 8 in., total height including all the fragments or broken pieces 
of the shaft 37 ft., ht. of the lotus 2 ft., ht. of the abacus 1ft. 1£ in., diameter of the round drum S'-IO'', 
ht. of the Lions 3 ft. 9 in., ht. of the Dharma-Chakra 3 ft. 8 in., internal diameter of the Dharma-Chakra 
2 ft. 5 in. to 2 ft. 1 in., width of the rim of the Wheel 3. 65 in., thickness of the rim varies from 2. 65 in. 
at the inner end to 1 inch at the outer end. 
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Indian workmen were making Jong wooden pillars for religions purposes and the 
question for As'okan sculpture was just a change of material. 

The pillais infiont of shrines were known as Prasada-stambha and infront of 
ioc cut Chaitja halls as Kirti-stambha. where Kirti means a rock excavation, A 
Yaksha shrine or Buddhist Stupa came to be associated with a pillar as shown by the 
Sarnath and Sanchi pillars and by the description of the Nikumbhila Chaitya in Lanka 
which had a large pillar by its side. The tall stature of the shafts (Varshman)- and 
then- being erected as banners of sacrifice (Adhvavasya kctu) are both mentioned 
m the Rigveda (RV. III. 8. 3, II. 8. $). Such pillars were raised for welfare of the 
whole community (Mabate Saubhagaya RV. III. S. 2.). 

The next element in the upward form 'Urd/iva Ohhanda) of the Sarnath 
pillar is the Purm-gbata covered with inverted foliage. 

There is some controversy about the nature and nomenclature of this motif. 
Western scholars generally interpret it as a bell and regard the parts as bell-shaped 
or campamform. There are several cogent objections in accepting this interpretation 

(1) In a bell design there is hardly any place for the overflowing conspicuous 
leaves which form the decoration of the exterior surface. 

(2) The smaller sepals—even upto now the traditional artists in rendering 
the flowers depict both the petals (Pankhadl) and sepals ( Bacbbedi ). 

(3) If we explain the motif as a bell there is no point in the corded or rope 
design or plain moulding which we see in the neck of the object. It is only in the case 
of the pot and foliage or vase and flower motif that we get a consistent explanation 
of these various decorative features. 

Firstly, the idea of Piirnaghata or Mangala KalaSa had been known since the 
time of the Rigveda for which continuous literary evidence is available. The Buddhist 
literature refers to it as Punnaghafa. More than literature actual religious as well as 
art tradition is full with this motif of the Mangala Kalaxa. It is universal in Buddhism, 
Jainism and Hinduism. It is popular with all ranks of people, both rich and poor. 
There is practically no festive occasion in which the Purnaghata is not installed either 
as a religious symbol or for beautifying purpose. This can really be said to have been 
a universal, accessible and readily understood of all symbols. Its auspicious character 
is so obvious and patent as hardly to need any argument. Moreover, there is another 
fact to be considered. A motif does not suddenly appear in art and disappear without 
leaving any trace in subsequent art. It is not an exotic phenomenon which is intro¬ 
duced for a while and then discarded. It is rather a natural thing which grows from 
inside the tradition and is the fruit of an intelligent acceptance by the people. 
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Its appearance in art in subsequent years is linked in a perfect manner with 
the tradition that follows. In the case of the Purmglmta motif this condition is 
perfectly satisfied, for in the couple of centuries after the Maury an art under Asoka 
we find this motif forming a very natural element of pillar decoration in the 
Buddhist art at Bharhut, Sanchi, Karle, Kanheu, etc. 

That it was intended by the Mauryan artists to be a Pwrnaghaia is made 
certain by the form of this motif as interpreted by their Sung a successors on the 
railing pillars found at Sarnath itself, e, g. pillars No. D (Al) and D (A7) illustrate 
two Chakra’StambJm in which the shafts are inserted inside a Purnaglmta at the lower 
end and are topped by another Purnaglmta with overflowing leaves. 

On the round drum {Anda-phalaka) are carved four smaller j Dharma Charkas and 
Four Noble Animals (3faha Ajamya Pam), viz. Elephant, Bull, Lion and Horse, The 
four animals have a long tradition from the Indus Valley right up to our own times and 
over a wide area covering India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Tibet, They are depicted 
marching in a file on a prismatic seal of the Indus Valley from Mokenjo-daro, on the 
moon stones in Ceylon belonging to the Gupta period, in a Rajasthani Painting of the 
18th century ^preserved in National Museum and on a Kaniha cloth from Bengal 
(19 century) now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan. In the Buddhist conception of the 
Anavatapta Lake they are the guardians of four outlets which are the source of four 
great rivers. The Yalmlki Ramayana includes them amongst auspicious objects assembled 
for the coronation of Rama and Kesavadasa (17th century) places them on the four por¬ 
tals of Rama's palace. We have been able to trace about 40 references to them both in 
art and literature and there may be still more showing that they formed part of 
popular consciousness and the belief in their sacred character belonged to the Buddhists, 
Jainas and Hindus alike. The four smaller Ghalcrm on the abacus face the four 
cardinal points and we find their true interpretation as the wheel of a Chakravarti 
king rolling in four directions upto the ends of the earth. Indeed, the four-fold 
pattern of creation as vitalised by the principle of Dharma of an ideal Chakravarti 
king is exemplified in the eight representations on the drum. 

The four lions above the abacus are illustrative of the royal power of a 
Chakravarti emperor like Asoka himself. The Buddha also combined in himself the 
two ideals, viz. that of a Chakravarti and a Yog in and both of them are juxtaposed 
In the Lion-capital. 

On the head of the lions was a Maha Dharma-Chakra fixed by a tenon in a 
socket in the centre of the lion-heads. It had 32 spokes but only half a dozen fragments 
bearing the same Mauryan polish have been preserved which allow the original wheel 
to be reconstructed. We have ample evidence in the various traditions of Indian art 
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and literature that the great wheel in this position was a symbol of deep meaning 
standing for Brahmanda Chakra, Bhava Chakra, Kata Chakra, Dharma Chakra, 
Sudarsana Chakra, etc. The Jaina art in Mathura shows several Chakra pillars and 
the art of Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodhagaya and AmaravatT is full of them. In Hindu 
tradition the Perfect Wheel (f 7 rtita Chakra) was conceived as a symbol of Vishnu 
and of the revolving Wheel of Time even in the Rigveda (RV. I. 155.6, I. 164. 11-13). 

AH authorities are agreed that the Sarnath lion capital represents the 
perfection of Mauryan art and testifys to the undisputed mastery of technical execution 
as attained by the Mauryan stone-cutters. Sir John Marshall considers it as the finest 
carving that India has yet produced and unsurpassed by anything of its kind in the 
ancient world. Dr. V. A. Smith has observed, “the skill of the stone-cutter may be 
said to have attained perfection and to have accomplished the task which would 
perhaps be found beyond the powers of the 20th century. Gigantic shafts of hard sand¬ 
stone, 30 ft or 40 ft. in length, were dressed and proportioned with the utmost nicety, 
receiving a polish which no modern nation knows how to import to the material.” 

Commenting on the art of the lion-capital Sir John Marshall has observed, “The 
Sarnath capital, on the other hand, though by no means a masterpiece, is tbe product 
of the most developed art of which the world was cognizant in the 3rd century B. C., 
the handiwork of one who had generations of artistic effort and experience behind him. 
The masterful strength of the crowning lions with their swollen veins and tense 
muscular development and in the spirited realism of the reliefs below, there is no 
trace whatever of the imitations of primitive art. So far as naturalism was his aim, 
the sculptor has modelled the figures direct from nature and has delineated, their form 
with bold faithful touch, but he has done more than this, he has consciously 
and of set purpose infused a tectonic conventional spirit in to the four lions, 
so as to bring them into harmony with the architectural character of the 
monument. Equally mature is the technique of his relief work. In early Greek 
sculpture it was the practice to compress the relief between two fixed planes, tbe 
original front plane of the statue and the plane of the background. In the reliefs of 
the Sarnath capital there is no trace, whatever of this process ; each and every part 
of the animal is modelled according to its actual depth without a reference to an ideal 
front plane, with the result that it presents the appearance almost of a figure in the 
round which has been cut in half and then applied to the background of the abacus”. 

The Sanchi Lion-capitat. :— 1 The Sanchi lion capital is similar to that of 
Sarnath consisting of four lions seated back to back, a round abacus with pecking 
geese like those of Rampurwa capital. The treatment is much more conventionalised, 
perhaps it was later in date than Sarnath capital. [Fig. 46 hj. 
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Meaning of the Symbolism of the Sarnath Lion-capital Several 
suggestions have been put forward about the meaning o£ the abacus. Bloch was of 
the view that they stand for the four gods, Indra, Siva* Surya and perhaps Durga, 
whose Vakanm they are and consequently they are meant to indicate the subordination 
of these gods to Buddha and his Law. This theory, however ingenious has little to 
support it. Foucher connected them with the four great events of the Buddhas life, 
the Bull standing for his birth, the Elephant for the conception in the womb of Maya 
who saw a great white elephant in her dream, the Horse with the renunciation and the 
Lion with the Buddha himself as Sakya-Simha Day a Ram Salmi suggested that they 
are connected with the imagery of the four outlets of the Buddhist Anotatta lake. 

It may be said at the outset that the Sarnath capital is the product of a 
supreme religious symbolism in which each part is a conscious conception in the 
aggregate* It also appears that this symbolism w T as the result of an attempt to 
illustrate Asoka’s own outlook and philosophy of human relationship. 

The grand architect of the idea underlying this capital was Asoka himself, 
as exemplified by the following three facts of his outlook on life and administration. 

The first fact relates to his close contact with the masses of people which he 
realised in his own person and also by organised tours of his officers throughout the 
kingdom. The nature of this mass contact is laid down in one of his edicts— 
Janapada-jana&a dmnum dh amma-palipuchha dhammimisath i. 

This, in fact, is the innovation of policy by the emperor aiming at mass contact 
through direct visits to the people, holding discussions with them on the problems of 
Dhtimma or moral life, and finally enlightening them about the new ideas and definition 
of Dhamma as formulated by the emperor* This then announces a new respect for the 
people, hitherto unknown and tmthought of in the ancient annals of the country by 
any monarch* 

The second dominant fact about Asoka was his paramount position as the 
emperor of a vast empire {Mahalaka Vijita ), extending right from Bactria to Mysore 
and from Saurashtra on shore of the western ocean to Kalinga on the eastern sea-coast. 
His authority was unchallenged and almost unparalleled. All that he did was in the 
capacity of the supreme head of the secular state and also as the spiritual 
guide, friend and philosopher of the strongly organised church of Buddhism* 
Whatever the emperor would think, plan and do, the effect of the emperor^ power as 
the supreme ruler of his people would primarily dictate action and had to be taken 
into account* 
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The above two factors were shared by other kings also before and after him, but 
what was unique as a force in shaping the policies of Asoka was liis new outlook of 
Mamma or the law of moral piety which served as the main spring of his actions. 
The edicts are eloquent about his ideal of Dliamma Vijay.t which was a moving passion 
with him. 

These three facts, therefore, demanded adequate expression in the symbolism 
of art created for him or at his instance by his workmen- If we apply these three 
ideals to the various parts of the capital, we may readily discover that the crowning 
Dharma Chakra symbolises the policy of Dharm.i Vijaya , the four seated lions represent 
the majesty and power of the emperor as the supreme ruler of the land. The next 
constituent part comprising the decoration on the abacus falls in line with the ideal 
of serving the masses through Dhamrm. The four animals represent the divinity in 
the various orders of social organisations and the Dharma Chakras illustrate its under¬ 
lying unity as actually happened in the life of Asoka. These three orders of reality 
were integrated and combined into a supreme manifestation of all the resources and 
availability of the ruler and his kingdom. These three things together represent the 
emotional integration of the personality of Asoka himself who dedicated his life and 
his kingdom to the welfare of his people through the ideal of Dhanma} 

ORIGIN OF Mauryan Art :—The question of the origin and the sources of 
inspiration behind the monuments of Mauryan art is of considerable importance. As is 
well known there is absence of specimens of monuments representing the several 
phases of pre-Mauryan art but there is enough evidence in literature to indicate that 
art in India had a long history even before the Mauryan period. For example, we 
have literary references to royal palaces built on a thousand pillars {Sahassa-khambha 
pasada), assembly halls (Sabha, & -amthagdra), pillars (' Thambha, Sthund), towns (Put a) 
and cities (Nag am), gateways l Gopura, Dvara ) and city-walls (Prakara), Stupas, 
Chaityas, railings (Vedika), caves (tSailagulta), temples of goJs (Demgriha, Dcvayitana), 
images (Prcttirna, lift pitied) and to a number of subsidiary crafts such as wood-carving 
{Kdsldha-karmct, Takshana), weaving, lapidary’s art {Mamkarma, ManUilpa), jeweller’s 
art (Suvarm-silpa) , etc. 

But the question, which concerns us, directly relates to the origin of such 
finished art as that of the lion capital of Asoka, which displays the climax of technical 
perfection and a complete mastery of the secrets of modelling and carving in the round. 
The Mauryan polish itself is without any traces of its existence either in the succeeding 
or preceding periods. What then was the source of the unprecedented artistic activity 
during the reigns of Chandragnpta and Asoka ? In the words of Sir John Marshall, 
J. Sec my book Chakradlwaja or the Wheel Flag of India, 
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“What is the explanation of the gulf which separates these two sculptures (1) the 
primitive unifacial image of Park ham, ami (2) the richly modelled capital of Sarnath ?’’ 
He himself gave an answer to this question, namely, that it was the Achaemenian 
art of Iran which served as the model for the Mauryan art through the intermediary 
agencies of the Hellenistic artists of Eactria. Following Senart, he thinks that the 
Asokan edicts were inspired by the Achaemenian inscriptions and the Mauryan palace 
at Pataliputra by the palaces at Susa and Persepolis built by emperor Darius in the 
hey-day of that most glorious empire of antiquity. According to him it was in Persia 
that the animal-crowned capitals of pillars were evolved. The smooth shafts of the 
Mauryan pillars were copied from Persian originals of which specimens are still existent 
in the plain of Murghat at Istakhr, Naksli-i-Rustum and Persepolis. It was from 
Persia again that craftsmen of Asoka learnt to give lustrous polish to stone of which 
abundant evidence survives at Persepolis and elsewhere. Sir John Marshall believes 
that the Persian influence came to India through Bactria in which area there were 
great centres of civilization under the Seleucids with whom political and Cultural 
relations were established by the Indians. He has emphatically stated that the 
Sarnatli capital is alien to Indian ideas in expression and in execution. 

We have already seen in the case of the Chandragupta Sabha that its 
architectural planning, conception of pillars, wooden roofing and floor and the shining 
polish were in the true Indian tradition. The testimony of the Greek writers that 
the Mauryan palace was much superior in all respects to the Achaemenian palaces 
at Susa and Akhabatana is strong enough to rule out the participation of foreign artists 
in the building of the palace ; if they were from Iran, they should have done better 
in their home. The masters who executed tire rock-cut caves in the Barabar hills were 
perfect adepts in the technique of wooden construction, in the matter of flat and 
vaulted roofs, circular and rectangular halls, doorway, sloping jambs, arched gable 
facade, beams, and last but not the least, producing the mirror like polish on all the 
parts of the building. The art was decked by long traditional experience and 
technical skill practised for thousands of years right from the Vedic time. 

It is necessary also to consider the art of the Asokan columns and capitals 
as legaids the souice of their form and idea. As shewn above there are five 
component parts of the typical Mauryan column at Sarnath, viz. (1) Dharma-chakra 
on the pinnacle, (2) four addorsed lions, (3) round drum with four great animals 
and four chakras, (4) the full vase with lotus petals, and (5) the tull shaft. We 
shall see that each one of these is truly rooted in Indian soil and the entire indigenous 
tradition stands up as the source which produced the Asokan columns. 

The Dhitrim-Chakra on the top was known from the Vedic time as Brahmi 
Chakra, Kola Chakra, Bhava Chakra, and the whole cosmos was conceived in terms 
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of the rotating wheel. This was idealised as Pharma of the Ghakravarti rulers to 
which there is dear testimony in the Malumtdamtna Suita and ChakJcavkittz-Sihanada 
Suttanta of the Dtgha Nikaya* The seven jewels of an ideal Ghakravarti include a 
Pharma Chakra also which he sets in motion as the most significant symbol of his 
righteous sovereignty. No one has ever hinted of any foreign context for the 
Pharma Chakra emblem. 

The four addorsed lions symbolise the might of a Qhakravarti king. It is 
the power of the State known as S'shatra expressed through the lion symbolism as 
we know that the king was considered to be a tiger or lion in his kingdom and in the 
coronation ceremony was made to sit on a lion’s seat (SimJtasana)* The four lions 
of the capital truly forma of the most perfect type which support the 

moral order of the kingdom. 

The round drum, an essential part of the capital is carved with four ehakrm 
facing the cardinal points and four animals between them. The wheel symbol again 
is a fourfold replica of the surmounting Pkarmit~c]tiikra f and the idea of a Qhakravarti 
ruler, rolling in four directions is best typified here, e, g, in the description of 
Sudassana and MSndhata, The four animals and the four ohakrm taken together give 
a complete picture of the Anotapla or Minasarovara lake which was a cosmogonical 
concept accepted both by the Brahmanical and Buddhist traditions. This motif 
was painted in the Maha Ummagga palace as stated in the Jatakn of that name 
and there is no doubt that the idea of the Anotapta was the same as 
that of the lake of Brahma, with four faces, four streams and every thing connected 
there with conforming to a fourfold pattern which is the basic plan of the cosmos 
as accepted by the entire religious tradition in India* The presence of the Four 
Great Animals (Maha Ajaneya Pant) both together as at Sarnath and separately as 
on the other Asokan columns, is not an isolated phenomenon of Mauryan times but 
has a history throughout from the Indus Valley right up to the nineteenth century, 
both in art and literature. There is thus no question of any foreign influence or 
bon owing of the figures on the round abacus. 

The bone of contension is the Full Vase on the top of the shaft with long 
over-flowing leaves, the so-called bell of Iranian origin. We have seen above by an 
analysis of the several elements that it is impossible by any stretch of imagination 
to convert the clear represention of a full vase into a bell* The short base under the 
Purmyhata and the cordage round its neck are entirely irrational in the case of a 
bell, whereas they are full of meaning for a 3Iekhall Purm-ghata t i, e, a Full Vase 
adorned with a necking or a girdle. The long lotus leaves covering the outside of the 
Vase and oozing from its mouth have entirely no meaning for a hdL Of the numerous 
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campaniform designs carved in Indian art there is not one with fluted exterior much 
less with any semblance of petals. Secondly, there is absolutely no relevance of a 
hdl in that position on a pillar whereas the Parm-ghat.a is put both on the top and 
base of sanctified pillars throughout the country upto this day. The P&rm-Kumhla 
or Puma Kalma is mentioned in the Rigveda, Atharvaveda and in the Jama and 

Buddhist literature and has been a familiar object of art decoration from the earliest 

times up to the present day, taken by itself and in association with a pillar the 
Full Vase with leaves is an essential part of Indian culture and there can be no 
important religious ceremony even today without the Parm-G-habi and the pillar. 
The surest testimony that this component part is a vase and not a btU comes from 
those artists who continued this decorative motif in the Sunga and Kush§n periods, 
and whose interpretation of the symbol should be accepted as authoritative. At 
Sarnatb itself there are a few Suhga railing pillars on which the Asokan capital is 
represented showing unmistakably the Full Vase on the top of the shaft. 

The fifth element is the tall shaft called Yashti, Laktita, St Limb ha, Sham Jia 
etc. As shown above such pillars or long shafts were known and executed in wood- 
from the Vedic times. They were known as Yapis in Yajua but the Skam'.hd SuMt 

of the Atharvaveda goes.much further that the pillar as the support of the universe 

enjoyed the status of a deity, all the other Devon having their support on the pillar 
which was ceremoniously raised aloft as the symbol of universal prosperity. That 
there was an established cult of the pillar, of which Indra Yashti was a form, is shown 
by several representations in art in which men and women are worshipping the pillar 
by circumambulating it. 

In speaking of the foreign influences on the form and style we cannot forget 
to note the differences between the pillars and capitals of Achaemenian art and 
Miiuryan art- Here are some of those features . 

(1) Stone columns of the Mauryan hall at Patalipurta (Chandragupta SMS) 
do not show any capitals where as the pillars in the palnce-hnll at Perse^hs are 
provided with figured capital, 

(2) The Iranian pillars stand either on bell-shaped bases or on plain circular 
mouldings, whereas the independent Mauryan columns had no base at all. Secom y 
the bell-form used in the base of the Persian pillars is a part of the capital m the 
Mauryan columns and produces an altogethor different aesthetic effect. 

(3) In form and appearance the so-called Mauryan bell is long way off from 
the Iranian bell. The latter consists of a ring of petals or reels on the upper end, ut 
has no bulge in the middle portion from which the so-called Mauryan bill deiives so 
much beauty. Moreover the so-called Mauryan bell is made to approximate as nearly 
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as possible the Indian traditional designs of pot and foliage (Piwita Gluiti) rendered in 
a stylised manner. The Ptirt/a Gkata motit was known from the time of Rigveda. 
Moreover it was associated with Indian pillars made of wood both to make it look 
more beautiful as well as to preserve it from decay. A plain circular pillar fragment 
made of wood resembling the plain shaft of the Asokan pillar has been actually 
found in the mound at Lauria Nandagarh. 

(-1) The shaft of the Iranian columns is fluted in all cases except in the 
facade of the tombs or the Ncchropolis mi'ana) and also the single column that 
lemains from the palace of Cyrus (ICurueJt). This latter pillar dates from the time 
when the Iranian art had not evolved its classical forms. The style of the plain 
uniluted columns was discarded by the Achaemeniaus themselves. It would be wrong 
to suggest that the Mauryan sculptors ignoring the fluted shaft of the time of Darius 
went back in search for their modles to the primitive designs of Cyrus. In the case 
of the pillars of Nechropolis they form part of the rock-cut tombs of the time of Darius 
and Yorks. In these tombs the shaft was kept plain because the vaults stood at a 
considerable height above the ground and if the pillars were made fluted it would have 
further reduced the columns and diverted them of a frank and clear aspect, if viewed 
from a distance. The Persian sculptors modified the form as the Greeks often did in 
similar cases. We may thus justifiably search for the original model of the plain 
Mauryan columns in such wooden pillars as found at Lauria Nandangarh, In the early 
Buddhist literature, as well as in the Epics, there are references to pillars standing 
independently in religious buildings and public places. Asoka himself has mentioned 
the existence of such pillars (Rupnath Rock Edict, Sasaram R. E,, Delhi Topra, 
VII). Similarly with respect to the animal capitals on the top of the Mauryan 
pillars, it was an ancient practice of providing pillars with animals as shown by such 
references as Garudadhvaja, Vfiihabhdhmja, Malcamdhvaja, etc. Therefore the upper 
component part of the Mauryan capitals fitted very well with the literary and artistic 
traditions of pre-Maury an India. 

(5) There is one more difference of a conspicuous character. The Achae- 
menian shaft when erected independently is made up of several segments while the 
Mauryan pillars are monolithic. The Persian columns show the requirements of stone 
while the Mauryan pillar is connected with the originals of timber construction which 
were made of entire logs of wood. 

(6) The Persian and the Mauryan capitals also show marked difference. The 
former are crowned with a cluster of stylised palm leaves and consists of two human¬ 
headed bulls or lions seated back to back, or by an inverted cup and the whole 
shows projecting double volutes. These elements do not find exact counterparts in 
the Mauryan capitals which show animal figures but not human-headed and the 
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so-called bell form is covered by a stylised lotus petals. Tbe crowning abacus and 
its decoration as found in Mauryan capitals are absent in Achaemenian art. 

(7) Lastly, the Persian columns were introduced to form part of elaborate 
architectural construction. But the Asokan pillars were intended to serve as inde¬ 
pendent monuments and designed to produce their effect as such. They are simpler, 
more harmonious and give a better feeling of stability, dignity and strength. The 
Mauryan column is not doubt an origional construction of indigenous art of that period. 

The bright lustrous polish is a distinctive feature of Mauryan (Asokan) art. 
We should, however, remember that specimens of pre-Mauryan art in stone have not 
survived and it is difficult to be positive on this point whether this polish was produced 
in India for the first time in the Mauryan period. We should draw attention to 
literary evidences which refer to such polish. 

The bright polish on the Mauryan pillars and other objects of art and archi¬ 
tecture has engaged the attention of scholars and some opine, as Spooner, that it was 
borrowed from Iran where its existence is undisputed ; but it cannot be conveniently 
forgotten that the antiquity of bright polish is much greater in India than in Iran. 
We have already referred to a dozen terms from the Mahabharata showing the 
enthusiasm in India about such a polish. But much older than the Sabha 
Parva and more authentic is the testimony of the Apastamba srauta Sutra 
which enjoins the production of such polish (ilikshtti karanaih slahkshm-kurvanti, 
ASS. 15. 3. I5j and even gives a recipe for doing it on ceramic ware 
(ASS. 15. 3. 16), its main feature being rubbing with abrasives and some 
lubricant. We know from the history of Indian pottery of three successive 
periods, viz. (i) Ochre-coloured Ware, (ii) Painted Grey Ware (c. 1200 B.C. 600 B.C.l 
and (iii) Northern Black Polished Ware (600 B.C.-200 B, C.). In this series the 
third class of pottery is found all over India at Mauryan and pre-Mauryan sites and 
the ware has a highly lustrous polish, black, violet or variegated. This shows that in 
the history of country’s art there was a period of several centuries in which there was 
a widespread movement for preparing a glistening mirror like surface on the articles 
in popular use. The reference to it in the Apastamba Srauta Sutra agrees quite well 
both with the antiquity and the prevalence of the popular fondness for the glistening 
lustrous polish. The Brihat Kalpa Sutra Bhashya (Vol. 1, gaihas, 471-472) also refer 
to this polish on a special kind of pottery ware which cannot be anything else except 
the N. B, P. Ware. In the beginning the use of such luxurious pottery was forbidden to 
the Jaina monks but the rules were later on relaxed. Thus we have firm proof that 
the technical skill of producing this polish was known not only in the Pre-Mauryan 
times but also before the Achaemenian art was born as shown by Apastamba Srauta 
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Sutra. Moreover this was not the prerogative of Mauryan court art only, but the use 
of such polish was much more broadband and employed on many classses of art 
objects. For example, on semi-precious stone beads, on crystal reliquary from the 
Piprahva Stupa, on the two Yaksha statues from Pataliputra and also on the Yaksht 
statue from the Uidargauj and the Tirthahkara torsos from Lohanipm, the latter two 
also from Patna. It cannot be admitted that any on. of these was produced under 
court patronage ; but this kind of polish was a part of the art style of the period and 
was m common use. We also find it on several Mnuryan heads found at Sarnath. 

The antiquity of evidence about this polish and its prevalence as a movement 
for about 400 years makes one thing that its commerce was just the other way, viz. it 
was taken from India to Iran, if at all it existed there, since we have the testimony of 
Danus himself in his foundation charters that for building his palaces at Susa and Perse- 
polis, he had imported skilled Indian workmen who presumably must have been well 
versed in the best art traditions of this country. The strength of the team invited from 
Indja for the building operations by the Achaemenian kings is not known but it seems 
to have been considerable looking to the favourable reputation which India enjoyed 
amongst the nations of antiquity. India was radiating her philosophy, religious ideas, 
art and culture amongst her neighbours on the periphery and beyond it. The evidence of 
the earliest Greek writers who visited India is unmistakable that the results obtained by 
the Indian workmen of which they were eye-witness, were far superior to those 
monuments which were raised in Iran. This is perfectly corroborated by comparing 
the Iranian columns with the Asokan pillars of which the aesthetic performance is 
exceedingly high, let alone their being vehicles of profound ideas of which the Iranians 
had little conception. Their pillars are bald and stolid whereas the Mauryan columns 
are full of animation being inspired by purposeful ideas and standing as monuments 
of long established divine cults. The miracle wrought in these Mauryan pillars is 
not surprising if we look upon them as descended from the ancestry of the Vedic 
monumental columns (varsisWia stwna-raja), or hundred Pillared Hall (fatablvji sata), 
or copper-sheated posts (ayabst&nah), or the magnificent Skambhas spoken of as the 
hundied-bianched or the thousand-branched Varuxspatis. The handling of such colossal 
material, its fashioning into desired forms, its transport to distant centres and above 
all investing it with ideas that always go with greater art,—these were the problems 
which had been tackled successfully by generations of workmen and the accumulated 
skill of ages was at the disposal of Mauryan master-artists for whom there was 
hardly any new unsolved problem relating to their art. The honourable terms 
employed for these Raja Tahhas or Raja j §ilpins show the esteem in which they were 
held for the people bestowed on them such honorific titles as Sthapati-mmrat, and 
VmiL-vi&yaeltarya , as given in the Jatakas. One point has to be specially noted, 
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namely, that the transition from timber to stone in the construction o£ buildings was 
not done overnight under the behest of royal authority or an architect howsoever 
great, of foreign import. The facts of art-history in India demonstrate that it was a 
long drawn process in which the full transition from wood to stone was achieved in a 
very cautious and experimental manner, e.g, in the Chandragupta Sabha itself the 
floor and roofing and other decorative accessories were in timber, whereas the pillars 
were of stone. The same is indicated by the facade of Lomas IJishi cave where the 
material only is stone but the fur ms are of wooden precedents. In the western Indian 
Caves wc find still in existence timber and stone work being adopted together, e.g* the 
massive wooden ribs of the vaulted roof and the perforated screens of the chaitya 
windows. The gateways and railings of Bharhut and Sauchi are essentially types of 
wooden architecture. 

Indian Silpa texts inform that there existed from earliest times a Sdpa 
tradition attributed to Vihakarma* It appears that the various elements of art 
and architecture of Maury an times as pointed out above accord with the long evolved 
principles of the school of Visvakarma* 

We have seen how the walls and roofing in the rooms of the Ummagga palace 
were finished with the highest polish and the same is stated in the Jaina AupapStika 
Sutra (S, 2-5) about the walls of the shrine of Purnabhadra Chaitya being highly 
polished and also the Mother Goddess tablet of homage (Prithivi iila-patta) being as 
lustrous as a mirror {ayamatalovama = adarfa talopama ), The colour of the polish is 
said to be black (krishna), bluish (nltotpala), green (rmrakata), and enamel white 
(Jcallitta). It is of great value that all these four colours are verified in the N.B P, 
Ware, Thus the combined testimony of the Br ah manic al, Buddhist and Jaina 
literatures speak with one voice about the existence of this polish, of its various 
lustrous shades, of the recipes for producing it and of its use on a large scale on 
walls and roofings and on ceramics of household use. The proper word used by all 
these writers is dafalina, ilakshm-haram, signifying the polished surface or the 
technique of producing it, In later literature, e,g. Maha-vamsa, we find mention of 
Sanha-Mattika (Hakshna mrittika) specially prepared for imparting the necessary 
polish on the walls to be used for painting, 

(b) FOLK, ART 

The tradition of folk art may be recognised in a group of free 
standing statues which have been found at many places in north India,in Bihar and 
in Orissa, They are mostly figures of Yakshas and Yakshis and they carry with 
them a distinct plastic tradition which it is not possible to connect with the finished 
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products of the court art. The material as observed about the images has been 
found over a very extensive area, from Mathura to Orissa and from Patna upto western 
India, thousands of miles in length and breadth, which establishes in an undisputed 
manner the existence of a far flung style. These can be classed as representing the 
earliest Indian statuary consisting a group of freestanding huge figures (more than 
life-size), installed under any protective shed or the open sky, carved out in the round, 
but still conceived frontally. They are symbol of power, impressive in their sheer 
volume, powerful built, colossal size, proclaim unmistakably their divine character. 
The following images are noteworthy 

(1) Yaksba statue from Parkham village i:i Mithura district (inscribed), 
[Fig. 50]. 

(2) Yaksha from Baroda village in Mathura district- [Fig. 51], 

(3) Yakshl from Jhlng Kl Nagara in Mathura district, 

(4) Yaksha statue found at Noh, village in Bharat pur district 

(5) Yakshl from Besnagar near Bhopal. Now preserved in Indian museum, 

(6) A Yaksha statue from Pa way a, ancient Padmavati, now preserved in 
the Gwalior Museum (inscribed). 

(7j Yakshl holding fly-whisk in the right hand {Ohamaragrahim) from 
Didarganj, Patna, Bearing bright Mauryan polish. [Fig. 52], 

(8) A Yaksha statue from Patna, now preserved in the Indian Museum 
(inscribed), 

(9) Yaksha statue from Patna (inscribed) now preserved in the Indian Museum. 

. . ■ (10) Yakshl statue at Besrmgar locally known as Tdhi. 

(11) Trimukha Yaksha statue—trjfaced image found at the site of Rajghat 
(ancient Banaras), now preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, B.H-U. [Fig. 53]. 

(12) A Yaksharirrmge found somewhere in western India, once istalled in the 
Victoria Albert Museum, now in National Museum, Probably it comes from Sopara. 

(13) A Yaksha image found at Bhilsa in the bed of river Betwa {Vetrmatt). 

(14) Several big statues of Yukshas found lecently in excavations at 
Sisupalgarh in Orissa, 

(15) Ahichchhatra Yaksha from Phalgu-Vihara (Kushana period), 

(16) Yaksha’ image from Amin in Kurukshetra* 
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IDENTIFICATION —• The question of the identification of this remarkable 
group of statues is of paramount interest for understanding the history of early Indian 
art bath in the Mauryan and J-Junga periods. Dr. A. K. Cooinaraswumy, K. P. 
Jayaswal and Ram Prasad Chanda had worked on this problem and taken part in 
the controversy regarding the proper identification of these images. 

Prof. Jayaswal was ihe first to suggest on the basis of his reading and 
interpretation of the inscription on the Parkham image, that it represented the statue 
of King Ajatsatru of the Sisunaga dynasty. He read the name Kunika which 
according to the Jaina tradition was a second name of Ajatsatru. Subsequently when 
two more Yaksha statues were found at Pataliputra Jayaswal again identified them 
as the portrait statues of two Nanda emperors, Nanda and his son Mahanandi. 
Ram Prasad Chanda, however, controverted this view with cogent arguments 
developed in his monograph entitled. “Four Yaksha Statues There he has conclu¬ 
sively shown that these statues cannot be taken as those of Magadha emperors but 
represent figures of Yakshas and Yakshls who were worshipped as part of the folk 
cults prevalent in ancient India. Dr. Coomaraswamy was at first inclined to agree 
with Jayaswal but later on convinced that these statues represent Yakshas and Yakshls. 
He wrote about the Parkham Yaksha, “In view of the recent criticism it is impossible 
to adhere to Jayaswal's view and it is necessary to revert to the opinion that the 
statue represents Yaksha and must date from the third century B.C.” 

The question should be decided on the basis of the firm facts. In the first 
instance the short inscription on the female statue, locally known as Mama Devi, 
found at Jhlng Ka Nagara, Calls it a Yukhi (in Prakrit, Sanskrit, YakshI). The statue 
from Pawaya (Pudmavatt) also is mentioned in the epigraph as that of Manibhadra 
Yaksha, which was installed by the members of a Goshtlii at Pawaya. The image 
found at Noh, in Bharat pur district, was traditionally known as that of a Jakhaiya, 
i.e.. Ynkslia. 

As regards the Parkham image which Dr. Jayaswal identified with that of 
Kunika, the fact is that the inscription mentions the name of a teacher called 
Kunika, and his pupil Kunika ntevdsi had established that image. At the beginning 
can be read three letters Ni'Jtada which obviously form part of the name Manibhada {in 
Prakrit) or Manibhadra. So the Parkham image also represented the Yaksha 
Manibhadra. 

As regards the two Patna statues inscription on one of them reads Bhange Achaohha 
Nivika which, may be rendered into Sanskrit as Bhagavan Akshaya Nivtita, i- e. of 
inexhaustible wealth; the inscription on the other as Savata-Nandi i.e. in Sanskrit Sarvatra 
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Nandi* Both of these are apparently good Yaksha names. Dr. Vogel has mentioned 
(in his Catalogue of the Mathura Museum) that the statue obtained in the Baroda 
village of Mathura'district was also being worshipped under the name of Jakhaiya * 

We thus see on the basis of both the inscriptions on some of the statues and 
also local traditions obtained on the spot with respect to some of them/that these were 
the statues of Yakshas and Yakshls whose worship at one time was extremely popular* 

Style —Stylistically the above group of Yaksha images is distinguished 
by the following characteristic features :— 

(1) They are of colossal size {Mahakaya, Maha-pramaua) and massively built 
with pronounced emphasis on muscular strength. 

(2) They are usually carved in the round (chaturmukha-darhna) and, therefore, 
free-standing ; the main effect is frontal, as if they were intended to be seen from the 
front side only. 

(3) The drapery consists of a turban on the head and upper scarf thrown on 
the shoulders and arms, or tied round the chest and a dhoti hanging below up to the 
ankles and fastened with a girdle* 

(4) The ornaments consists of heavy ear-rings, heavy torque {Kantha) and a 
flat triangular necklace and also armlets with feathered projections, 

(5) There is also a tendency to depict the figure as slightly protuberant or 
pot-bellied as in the case of the Parkharn Yaksha and Manibhadra Yaksha from 
Pa way a. These images are marked by the distinctive style which is the earliest in 
the history of Indian sculpture as known from historical sites* We have no earlier 
specimens to connect this style with preceding traditions or to throw light on the 
origin of this ait. But its dominant character and almost country-wide extension, 
as for example from Mathura to Orissa and Pataliputra to Bombay, furnish certain 
proofs that this art must have had a long history, most probably rendered in perishable 
material like clay or wood. As regards their position in the evolution of Indian art 
the most natural suggestion is that they were executed during the Mauryan period 
(third century B* C.), It was just the time when stone was being used for architecture 
and sculpture under the direction of the Mauryan emperors Chandragupta and 
Asoka, The polished specimens of Mauryan art represent a court style whereas the 
Yaksha images are examples of folk art. 

With the making of these images a style of art became established which 
the artists of the subsequent period were bound to regard as their model. This is 
what we actually find in the art of the Sunga period* The Yaksha images carved in 
the monuments of Bharhut and Sanchi are the proof of the continuity of the Yaksha 
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tradition both in iconography and in the style of art. The Sanehi and Bharhut 
Yaksha appear in the direct line of their ancestors, viz . the Yaksha images found at 
Parkham in the Mathura district and nearer home at Bhilsa and Pawaya. 

Meaning and Cult of Yaksha- —The Yaksha problem in Indian religion, 
literature and art is of dimensions worthy of special attention. Perhaps no other 
cult is as ancient, as widespread and as deeply ingrained in the lives of the people as 
the Yaksha cult. Even today each Indian village has a Yaksha shrine under tile 
name of Bir ( #T ), and on enquiry it was found that Yaksha 

worship under different names is a living cult from Kashmir to the Tamil Land 
(Vmin y Moran , i, e. tutelary deity) and from Assam to Saurashtra. A Yaksha 
shrine is in the nature of a low platform on which a conical aniconic image is placed 
iisualy with a niche for lamp. There are four points of distinction between a Siva Linga 
and a Yaksha image. Firstly, that there should be a Yaksha shrine in each village ; 
secondly, a Yaksha image is single on its platform called eJmtvara (Hindi, Glumra) 
or sthana (Hindi, than) but a Siva shrine may have other images also. Thirdly, there 
can be no niche or depression for putting a lamp in a Siva Linga ; and fourthly, the 
Yaksha image is peaked at the top, while the Siva Linga is rounded* There is 
evidence in the Puranas to indicate that originally Yaksha cult widely prevailed, but it. 
was supplanted by the Siva cult. According to the Matsya Parana the city was under 
the chieftainship of Harikesava Yaksha (still worshipped as Harsu Brahma) who became 
a worshipper of Siva and after his conversion, Siva became the presiding deity of the 
city and Yakshas were relegated to a subordinate position. Even today there are four 
Yaksha platforms or shrines in Banaras Hindu University area and in Varanasi a number 
of them, including Lahura Bir (the junior Yaksha) and Bulla Bir (the senior Yaksha; 
Bulla being a Prakrit form of Sanskrit Vipula) very similar to Ckulakoka and Maha- 
koka Devatas of Bharhut* In medieval India we come across numerous references to 
a group of fifty-two Bfrs of which several lists are preserved (see my book : “Awelent 
Indian Folk Ctdt& n )< In Gupta art and literature Yaksha worship finds a prominent 
place being represented in Ajanta and mentioned in the Chatuvjhatil as Rathya Yaksha 
(Yaksha of the street), Kalidasa has immortalised the Yakshas conceived in a rich 
semi-mythical background with Raja-raja Kubera as their king and Alaka as their 
city, pointed also to the amity between Siva and Kubera, the former having an abode 
in the precincts of the capital. In Kusliaria art we have hundreds of images at 
Mathura representing Yakshas and Kubera with his consort, Bhadra or Hantl, the 
auspicious goddess of children, whose worship spread from Gandhara to Magadha, 
and who was converted by the Buddha from her nature as a cruel ogress to a bane* 
volent mother. In the Siuiga art the Yaksha deity reigns supreme since at that fcim& 
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the forms of Brahmanical gods and goddesses and also the Buddha or Tirthankara 
images have not been crystallised. It appears as if the monumental Sthpas of Bharhut 
and Sanchi are dedications of a community devoted to the Yaksha deities both in male 
and female forms carved on the gateways and the railings. We are fortunate to 
have labels on some of them, e.g. Kupiro Yakho, Yakhi Sudasana, SueMlomo Yakho, Su - 
pavaso Yakho, aud the two devatds, Malta Kokd and Chula Kokd mentioned above. The 
higher religion of the Buddha and the popular cult of Yakshas were shaking hands in 
a strange fraternising spirit and the people offered their homage equally to both of 
therm- This seems to be the meaning of Asoka’s statement that by his forging contact 
with the people in the countryside and questioning them on matters of religion 
(janapadasa janasa Aasanam dhama-palipuckha), the unmingled (lower) gods became mingled 
with the upper ones {amisd deva Itttsu U date misd Icata). It was likely at this time that a 
mass of Yaksha material infiltrated into the Epics. The Ramayana mentions Yaksha- 
hood and immortal life (Yakshatvam amiratvam eha) as synonyms (Kishkindha, 11.94). 
In the MaLiabharata Brahma conferred on Vaisravana three boons, viz. immortality, 
lordship of wealth and of sovereignty of the worlds (amaratvam ddne sattvam lokapalatva- 
meva eha, Ar any aka Parva, 258. 35). 

Raja, literally, the resplendent one, was the title of Yaksha ; their king 
Knbera being called Raja-raja or Maharaja, viz. the big Yaksha. The Buddhist texts 
often refer to the four Mahdrdjika Gods (chattaro maharaja no) of whom Vaisravana, 
king of the Yakshas, was chief of the North, Dhritarashtra, king of the Gandbarvas, 
of the East, Virudhaka, king of the Kumbhandas (the ithyphallic dwarf), of the 
South, and Virupaksha, king of the Nagas, of the West; all the four in reality receiving 
homage as Maha-Raja Gods, who are labelled as Yaksha on the Bharhut railing. 

The most important synonym of Yaksha was Brahman, the Makabbarata 
referring to a Yaksha festival as Brahma Malm in which members of all the four 
Varnas took part in a festive mood (tataste brdbmadh scow kshatriydkha 
mvismitah, vaiSydh Sudrds cha muditdh chakritr brahma-maham tadd, Adi Parva, 152, 18). 
In the Matsya country round about Jaipur at its capital city Virata, there used to be a 
big Yaksha festival or Brahma Malta which was supervised by the king himself and 
at which wrestling bouts formed the main feature. From the earliest times Yaksha 
came to be associated with long life and wealth and it was an important factor in their 
cult becoming so popular. In iconography we find Yakshas holding a nectar flask. 
The Yaksha city is called Brahma-pura in the Santi Parva and referred to as inviolable 
(avadliyam-Brahma-puram, Santi Parva 171.15). Indeed the belief in the death conquering 
ability of the Yakshas was so deep-rooted that even the gods Sankarshana and Vasudeva 
have been given the epithet anihata, a synonym of avadhya, in the Ghosundi inscription. 
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The Atharvaveda describes a Yaksha abode as aparajita Bralma-puri (AV. 10.2.29-33). 
The Yaksha cult finds an important place in the religious stream of the Atharvaveda 
and we also meet with attempts at sublimating the imagery of Yaksha since the 
Creator himself is referred to as the Great Yaksha standing in centre of these worlds, 
walking on water or the primeval flood and deriving his movements from the power of 
Heat (tnahad yaksham blv&vanasya mulhyc tapasi krantam taUlmya prishtlic). The latter 
feature is well known since the Yaksha conversing with Yudhishthira was the deity of 
a lake and several big images of Yakshas have been found on the banks of ponds or 
rivers, as in the case of the towering Yaksha from Besnag&r which is 12 ft. high. A 
Yaksha was also called Mahat or Adbhuta, the former term is often used, and Buddha 
speaks of A/a/wi-worship (maliadupatthana) as of lowly character ( tiraehchhana vijjS, 
michehl.a jlvd, Bralimajsla Sutta). 

hi the Rigveda Yaksha worship is mentioned several times but not as an 
approved way. The followers of Mitra and Vanina are desired to remain free from 
Yaksha influence (RV. VII.61.5). It is prayed that in the face of Mitra and Varuna 
of wondrous powers (adbhuta-hratu) being present, there was no need of a deity like 
Yaksha (RV. V.70.4). In one place Agni is said to be big enough to be even the 
lord of Yaksha (Y akshasyadhyakslutm tavisham bfihantam, RV, X.88.13), There is a 
more specific reference in which the abode of Yaksha or a Yaksha shrine is explicitly 
mentioned (yaksham sadam, RV. IV.3.13), ‘praying to Agni that he should not visit 
the place of a Yaksha to which deluded persons were going’, probably a reference to 
the lower class of people, not following the Aryan deities and who believed in the 
Yaksha cult. But there is one reference to show that the Yakshas began to be 
associated with beautiful form even in the Rigveda, the Maruts being compared to 
beautiful goodlooking and benevolent Yakshas (jf akihadfiso na Soldi ay a ntam a ryah, 
RV. VII.56.16). This aspect of the Yakshas being good spirits gradually found deeper 
root as in the Grihya Sutras where the new student admitted to the Vedic school 
wishes himself to be as loving to the eye as a Yaksha ( yakshamiva chakshishah priyo va 
bhuydmm, Gobkila G.S. 3. 4. 28, Drahyayana G. S. 3. 1, 25). This phase of Yaksha 
cult gained strength and during the Janapada period (c. 1200-500 B.C.j the Yaksha 
cult established its authority over the whole people, as we find in the Pali and Ardba- 
MagadhT literature. (Ndya-dkammx-kaha, 1. 25; Bayapaseniya, Kandika 1.48). 
Amongst the several lists of the cult-festivals including as many as 20 or more names 
we find Yakkha Madia or Vet&amana-maha as one of them. The Atharva reflecting 
the popular beliefs more faithfully is full of the glorification of the Yaksha god saying 
that all the chiefs in the kingdom pay homage to the great Yaksha (mahad Yaksham 
bhuvana&ya madhye tasmri balim rashm-bhfito bharanti, AV. 10. 8.15). As a matter 
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of fact the belief in the Nagas anti the Yakshas was rooted in the soil* These deities 
were taken wholesale in the Hindu religion and in this process a great deal of 
mutual borrowing took place. Indra, Vanina, Aryama, all leading Vedic gods, whose 
essential features were fixed in the IJigveda quit their high pedestal and mingle 
with the lowly Yakshas, In Greece, too, the gods of the Olympian heights came 
to mingle with Hermes or rough stone monuments representing local godljngs before 
actual images were planned for them. In the list of Yakshas given in the Mababharata, 
the Buddhist literature and the Par anas, we find that most of these Vedic gods are 
identified as Yakshas, In a Sutra of Pan ini (V. 3. S4) giving a list of god lings after 
whom personal names were adopted for children by their parents, we find mention 
of Sevala, Supari, and Visala (names of Yakshas) read with Varuna and Aryama, 
who originally were Vedic deities, but in this context are names af Yakshas. Visala 
is one of the assembly of Yakshas attending the Va isravana Sabha in the Sabha 
Parva (10, 16), Vanina is a Yaksha chief in the list of the AVnatiya Suttanta 
(Dtgha Nikaya f III, 195; Dialogue of the Buddha , voL III) which text mentions 
Indra, Soma, Varuna, Prajapati along with Manibhadra and Aluvaka as Yakslia 
chiefs. In the Yaksha list of the MahaAlayun, an important and religious text, 
Vishnu is the name of the Yaksha of Dvaraka. 

Several important Yaksha shrines are mentioned, e.g. Yaksha Sakya Vardhana 
at Kapilavftstu, Yaksha PSrnabhadra at Champa, Yaksha Moggara-pani at Rajagriha, 
Indra-saila Yaksha near Rajagriha, Yakshinl shrine probably of Jara or If anti at 
Rajagriha (Aranyaka, 83. 23), a Yaksha in the gateway at Vaisall, Yaksha Suchiloma 
near Rajagriha, Ohaitya of Yaksha Siradamya at Vaisall and of Manibhadra in 
Mitbila, The details of worship included music, dance, offering of lights, flowers, 
eatables, etc., a code different from the Vedic Yajttas and similar to the patnwh 
pmhpath, phalam, toyam manner of the Gita. 


As regards the Yaksha images we find two equally strong traditions, viz, 
aniconic forms continuing up to now and the dominant sized images described abosc as 
a group of the wide geographical distribution from Kurukshetra to Oiissa and Nalia 
Sopara on the western coast near Bombay. The Atharvaveda had set a noun foi 
these big images calling them Yaksham attftvivat, the big-bo lied one (A V. 10.-.3-). 
The epic described the Yaksha as colossal in size (mthafcay.i\ lofty like the palm 
{tala mmuchchJmta), towering high like a mountain (pirmtopam ladiant like the 
sun and fire, death-conquering (adhrishya, Aranyaka Parva, 297. 20 21), an o 
great physical strength (m*ha4da). The available Yaksha statues literally confirm 
this definition, and as every art critic has observed, they are most impressive by their 
size and ponderous volume magnificently conceived as free-standing deities, command- 
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xng the whole country side and worshipped as Yakshas (Hindi, 5r%qr) lor 
about 2500 years* From the point of view of art, these statues appear as grand 
ancestors of the subsequent Bodhisattva, Buddha, Tfrthankara and Vishnu images ; 
not only the size and plastic effect but the various elements of drapery and orna¬ 
mentation were adopted by later artists called upon to evolve an monographic formula 
for new divine figures. This is a point which cannot be over emphasised in a history 
of Indian art, an appraisal of which helps us to understand clearly the origins of the 
Kushana and Gupta statuary. It is certain that the tradition of folk art had an 
independent style of greater vitality than even the court art of the Mauryan times. 
Also, the stone images of Yakshas may belong to the fourth-third centuaries but the 
monographic idiom was of much greater antiquity, and rendered through the medium 
of clay, a feature suriving to our own times. 

We still find some very big images made temporarily of earth and worshipped 
for a time only, both in North India and the South (Tamil, Ayyanar images). 
Thus the monographic tradition of the Yaksha figures have been preserved. The 
right hand was shown in ahkaya-inu>dra 9 a divine feature later on accepted for Buddha, 
Bodhisattva and other images. Sometimes the fiywisk was a distinguishing emblem 
of Yaksha or YakshT image (cf. the Dldarganj YakshI), the idea being that these 
deities were attendant on their king, Maha-raja Va lira van a or Kubsra and this was a 
mark of honour proclaiming their relationship with the god of wealth and immortality. 
There are long lists of Yaksha names but of them five were chosen as a group named 
Paftcha Vmi, viz, Manibhadra, Purnabhadra, DTrghabhadra, Yakshabhadra and 
Svabhadra, who in the gradual replacing of the Yaksha hegemony by Bhagavata 
deities became a group of the five Vrishni heroes (Faftcha-Vrhhni Virus) (as Sankarshana, 
Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Samba) mentioned in the Mora Well-Inscription 
from Mathura, It was believed that an auspicious Jewel (Bkadm Main) was in the 
custody of Yaksha Manibhadra, a dose associate of Kubera and the Master of his 
treasures. Wealth and immortality or long life were the two human factors which 
made Yaksha worship of irresistible appeal to the folk mind. Religion, literature and 
art all testify to the importance of this ancient cult- 


CHAPTER VIII 

8. Suriga-Kanva Art (C, 184 B, C-27 B, C.) 

The Sunga period of Indian history begins with the coronation of Pushyamitra 
§nnga (c, 184 B. C.), ^He was a mighty emperor who assumed the title of SmapaM 
and cleaied Madhyaclesa from the dangers of Greek invasions. Fatanjali, the great 
grammarian, author of the Mahabhashya commentary, lived in his time and was most 
probably the chief priest in his Yayfix, It seems to have been a period of Sanskrit 
revival and of great religious movement and literary creation* In the domain of art 
we find the use of stone adopted on a country-wide scale* The tradition of building 
monumental Stupas realised in great splendour seen as at Bharhut, Sanchi and 
Amaravati, and the art of carving transferred from wooden to lithic medium in establi¬ 
shed convention which set the norm for the evolution of the classical art of India. The 
religious beliefs about the worship of YaJcshas and Wagas and other folk deities on the 
one hand and the popular faith in Buddhism on the other were transferred to the 
medium of art with lasting perfection and beauty. The art of the Sunga uge is dis¬ 
tinguished not only by monumental quality and grandeur of conception but by a rare 
harmony and feeling of great joy in which many popular motifs were admitted with 
utmost natural simplicity. A detailed analysis of Sunga art motifs puts in our 
possession the main springs of Indian decorative art rooted in the utmost antiquity. 
It appears that the leaves of an ancient and traditional textbook are being opened 
illustrated with traditional motifs like $rbL:iJc$hmt, PurnzgJiata, scenes of Uttarakuru, 
Dhanmchakra, Tnratna , Kcdpaviikiha, Kalpalata and a hundred other motifs of great 
variety and richness. The assemblage of motifs in Sunga art is like a vast epic in 
which the entire religious Ufa of the people may be seen as if reflected in a mirror for 
all time to come, Asoka had started the building of the Stupas as a movement on a 
big scale and the same fructifies in full glory in Sunga art. 

The Stupa 

The Stupa, literally a mound (Hindi ih&ha, Pali thwbJity t was a sepulchral 
monument generally made of earth on the site of the funeral pyre (chita) owing lo 
which it was also known as ehaitya. The practice was to mark the spot of cremation 
raising a mound of earth or planting a Pipa&a tree both of which came to be termed 
chaitya. The mound cf earth was associated with a wooden post which was therefore 
termed as chaitya-yupi f the like of which are known in the burial mounds of Lauda 
Nandangarh. Tfic original mound of earth served as a gore to he encased later by 
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bricks and in the next stage by stone known as sild-Icafickuka or Hla-achchhadana. Tbe 
Stupa of Bharhut was covered with bricks and plastered on the outside and that of 
Sanchi also encased with stone. Such enlargements of the original mounds of earth 
which were held to be specially sacred were a common feature of the bigger Stupas of 
later times known as M.aheiahhy>i brought about by the conversion of the smaller ones 
(Alpz-sakhya). The construction of the brick and stone Stupas gave rise to complicated 
technical problems of architecture which were further elaborated by the building of 
railings and gateways. In no other Indian monument, excepting the temples, the 
architectural evolution is so regularly traceable from the simplest to the most complex 
form in each essential element as well as decorative features with successive belts of 
which the classical and medieval Stupas were loaded. The antiquity of the Stupa 
monument both on the religions and architectural side is a matter of great significance 
for the history of Indian art. 

Earlier Tradition and Symbolism : The Stupa now associated primarily 
with Buddhism had a much earlier origin. It goes back to the Rigveda where the 
flaming-pile of Agni’s light is spoken of as a Stupa (RV. 7. 2. I) 1 ; the Stupa is compared 
to the outspreading form of a tree standing erect (RV, 1. 24. 7j 3 . We also find there 
the idea of a descendant of Angtras (a name of Agni) called Hiranya-stupa, the Golden 
Stupa, who had invoked god Savita as the supreme pile of splendour implying that 
both Agni on earth and Savita in heaven are like the two golden Stupa from which 
cosmic life emanates. In Vedic symbology Gold examplifies the Seed of Life (Prana), 
and thus the Mound of Gold (ffirany.i-stip.t) or the Pillar of Fire was regarded as the 
appropriate symbol of the life principle as it exists in the individual and the universal. 
In pre-Buddhist tradition the Stupa had come to be accepted as the monument associ¬ 
ated with the life of a Mahapurusha, who was regarded as a "Mound! of Gold" or “Pile 
of Light" (Agni Sk.tndhd). Verily, in nature Surya or Savita is such a Pillar of Light 
or Mound of Gold, a vast confiagaration of Divine Resplendence. The Buddha who 
had obtained such perfection of knowledge and become the Enlightened One (Bhagavan, 
Sarnyak-Sambuddlu), was truly the object of worship through the symbol of the Stupa. 
As tradition says, his ashes were parcelled out into eight portions and each of them 
($artra-dhatu) was deposited in a commemorative Stupa. Of these eight, seven were 
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raised by Kshatriyas, vi z. temporal powers, and the eighth by a Brahmana representing 
the spiritual authority of the Buddha. It means that the original Stupa symbolism 
associated with the Buddha represented completely the two essential elements of his 
nature, viz, the Buddha as ChakravartI and the Buddha as Yogi which later on played 
an important part in the formulating of the Buddha’s image, l e* sovereign ruler with 
Ghhatra and Chdmara and a Yogic teacher of universal Dharma seated on diamond seat 
of Padmasana. 

The Stupa exercised its fascination on the minds of the people* The learned 
regarded it as a metaphysical symbol and the common man worshipped it as the visible 
symbol of the Great Light that once was and whose relics were still enshrined 
within the heart of the Stupa. The spherical or cylindrical drum, sited on the ground 
and crowned by a harmika , or Divine Mansion {Dem-wdana) was in itself a complete 
symbol of the Mahapurusha, the Great Being* 

The Buddha was but a manifestation of the powers that inhere in that universal 
Porusha whose symbol is Surya. As a scion of the solar dynasty, viz* the race of the 
Ikshvaku kings whose descent from Surya was well known, he represented an individual 
ray of that light which is the Divine Supernal Sun* It was, therefore, a problem for 
the early metaphysicians in Buddhism to fix upon an appropriate symbol to commemo¬ 
rate the Enlightened One, The Chakra and the Stupa were selected as two arch 
symbols by the early Buddhist teachers* The Wheel or Chakra became the symbol 
of Dharma, i* e, the World Order of which the Buddha was an exalted exponent* 
The Dhamrm is the foundation and support of the cosmos, and is the perfect symbol of 
Time which is threefold as the Chakra is called Tryddhvd, i, e* the revolving wheel of 
the three times (Skt Adhvan) i* e. “present, past and future”. (Edgerton, BIfSD. 
p* 260), The Stupa as the second symbol represents the solar light or the Sun which 
is the source of the power that manifests in the Dharma Chakra. 

In Vedic symbology the Stupa of Agni as the type of the cosmic Fire or the 
universal principle of creativity, becomes individuated at one centre in the Yajfia as 
Yupa, the Tiller* This association is evident in the funeral mounds of Lauria Nandan- 
garh where the Stupa and the Yupa were found together, and also best illustrated in 
the great Stupa of Sanchi where Asoka erected his pillar in front of the original Stupa. 

The symbolism or the representational basis of the Yupa was completely 
transferred to the Stupa as we find it in Buddhism* The Yupa was comprised of the 
following four parts :— 

1 The portion that is dug in the ground (nikhata). This is sacred to the 
world of the fathers Ipiiri ), the departed ancestors in whose memory the Stupa is also 
raised. 
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2 The portion above the dug-in-part, up to the girdled rope {&rdhvam nikhata- 
darmanayai). This is the portion sacred to the world of men (manmhyaloka). 

3 The portion above the girdle up to the top-ring {yadimlhvam nmmaya 
aehashalam). This is sacred to the world of gods {devaloka). 

4 The space of two or three fingers’ breadth above the top-ring (iirdkvm 
clmhalat duayahgulam va trayangulam va). This uppermost portion is sacred to the 
world of the archetypal gods (Sadhyadeva). 1 

In the Hindu temple also, of which the architecture followed similar meta¬ 
physical principle, we find this fourfold division in the form of the basement (jagatl), 
the cubical portion {garbhagriha or mandovara), the tower (nhhara), and the halda 
placed on the amddka-Uld as its base and surmounted on the top by the dhvaja or 
the emblem of the deity corresponding to the yashti and chhatra in the centre of 
the harmiltd. It is evident that the ancient Stupa and the Prasada were developed 
from an identical religious consciousness and both were symbolical representations of 
the manifest cosmos and unmanifest divine. In one case the deity is the Buddha, 
in the other the Deva, both enshrining the great light- The Stupa from this point 
of view, although raised on the relics of a Mahapurusha when he had passed away, 
actually was not a mournful sign but an emblem of greatest festivity. That the 
Great Man had entered parinirvana was no cause for sorrow. The idea behind it 
was one of universal joy and felicitation—a thanksgiving that the Mahapurusha 
had appeared on earth and lighted a flame which was going to be perpetual, a light 
which would never be put out, a ray emanating from his forehead that would 
encompass all regions of space. Thus the Stupa was verily the mound of gold 
{Hiranya-stapo), standing as the dominant symbol of Wisdom, Dharma and Sovereign 
Spiritual Authority. This is shown in the numerous scenes of dance and music ns 
well as the varied life of gods and men amongst the carved scenes on the railings and 
gatways of the Stupa, and later on as at Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda even oil 
the casing slabs. 

ft 

Tims it is clear that the Stupa raised its monumental head as a complete 
example of the indigenous religious spirit rooted deep in the soil and in the hearts 
of the people. It was not an exotic innovation and did not depart from the belief 
universally held. It is, therefore, that we find the entire community of the people 

!► Tasya yannikhatam , Tena pitnlokam jayatyaihayadurdhmfa nikhatddarsariayai Una manusHya- 
toham jayatyatha yadiirdhvath rasanayd & chash&fiU tena devatokam jayatyatha y ad urdhoam ehashdtdt dv/aitgulam va 
tra/afigulam va sddhyd Hi devastena teshaik lokam jayali sa taka vai Sadhyair dtualrbhavali, Ya emttietaddvida jj 

Satapatha Brahmana f 

3,7.1.25 ; see Eggeling, Sacred Books of the Easi t VoL XXVl t pp. 1734, 
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dedicating themselves, as shown by the donative epigraphs, to the building and the 
worship of the Stupa. This is also the reason why the Stupa did not from the 
outset remain exclusive but incorporated within its fold the popular cults of the 
Nagas, Yakshas, Suparnas, Kumbhan "as, and the numerous rich worlds of gods and 
men- Just as the various streams mingle their waters in the ocean similarly the 
various cults whole-heartedly contributed to the planning, decoration, imagery and 
the overall embellishment of the Stupa. The building of a Mahastupa like that of 
Bharhut and Sanchi could not have been an ordinary event. It was as if the 
multifold life of the whole people found ample and lofty expression in these Maha- 
Chaityas. That it was no haphazard event either is also demonstrated by the all- 
out sanction which the Great Buddha himself had given in its favour as his last will 
to Ananda, 

“How should we honour the body {relic-bones) of the Tathagata ?” asked 

Ananda. 

“O Ananda, you need not engage yourself in worshipping the body of the 
Tathagata, But you dedicate yourself to the right meaning (sadaUha) expounded by 
the Tathagata as so many Kshatriyas, Brahman as, and householders are doing/' 

But Ananda out of his overpowering devotion was impervious to this suggestion 
of the Teacher, and he repeated .the question—“How should we honour the body 
of the Tathagata }" The Buddha knowing the devout heart of Ananda, melted and 
replied: “As they do for the remains of a Chakravartin King, so Ananda they 
should do for the remains of the Tathagata. At the four cross-roads, similar to the 
Stupa they raise for the Chakravartin, should they raise a Stupa for the Tathagata. 1 

According to this injunction a Stupa commemorates a Chakravartin King and 
a Buddha, Amongst those deserving by their greatness or piety the honour of a Stupa 
the Buddha also included the Pratyeka Buddhas, which denoted the honoured saints 
of other faiths also. This tradition of giving burial to the holy saints has been handed 

1, Ananda— "Katkarii mayam Bhante Talhagatassa sartre patipajj<%jnd*ti ?* J 

Buddha — tc Avjavatd tumhe Ananda hotha Taihdgatassa sanrapujija, Iftgha tumhe Ananda sadatiha 
ghtyatha.^j* 

athath pana Bh&nte TatKagatassa sartre pallpajjitabbaihHi*” 

Buddha — lt Yatka hkv Ananda ra/iftt chakhavaUissa satire patipajjanti, cvam Tathagatassa safira 
patipojji t a bba ihi , 

Ananda— tl Katha>h panam Bhante railfw chakhavaUissa sarut patipajjantV (i 

Buddha— “'..chatummahUpathe ranfw chakhavaUissa thiipaih karonii* Evam****, t chatmimahapathf 
Tath&gatassa thupo k&tabbo t „,* 
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down to this day. It may be imagined that the Buddha was here giving his sanction to 
an ancient practice well known to the people and of wide acceptance by them. 

It may also be noted that in referring to the ancient tradition of the funeral 
mounds the Satapatba Brahmana has noted two architectural, viz, square (ehatuhsraMi) 
and round {parimandala) forms for a burial mound, and it is especially recorded that the 
monuments of the easterners (pr achy ah) were circular, 1 

Building of a Stupa 

The building of a Stupa was a stirring event involving dimensional planning 
and effort. This is evident in the description given by the Mahavamsa (chapters 28-31), 
The great Stupa was known as Maha Tlmpa (20, 4) or Maha Chetiya (20, 4), Its cons¬ 
truction was known Tlmpa Kamma or Mahatlmparambha } and the superintendent of work 
as Kammadhitthayaka (30. 98), A stone Stupa was called $ilatlmpa. The Mahavamm 
specifically tells us that at the site of the Stupa (tlmpatthana) a pillar was erected 
and in accordance with the ancient terminology, pointed out above, this pillar continued 
to be called a Ywpa (haretva hi laid yapaih thupatthanaih akhanayi). On the appointed 
day the priest and the people assembled at the chosen spot. A Full Vase {purnagliaib) 
was installed in the centre. The king walked up to it and holding out to bis minister 
a rod (paribhamam dandaha) which was secured 'with a string to a fixed golden post, 
asked him to measure the site for the Stupa, When this was about to be dope a wise 
and experienced Mali at her a, seeing the danger in planning a Mabastupa of that 
dimension, advised the king that he should desist from a plan of such colossal size 
which was difficult to achieve and restrict himself to building only a Maxima Chetiya 
instead of a Maha Chetiya. The central Stupa was called Chetiya and round it the 
paraphernalia of railing and gateways was called Chetiyavatta (Skt, Chatty avarta), i. e. 
the peripheral portion of the Stupa, 

The laying of the foundation was the first act in the building. Soldiers were 
employed for transporting pieces of broken stone {gudapamndka^ 9, 30) which were 
reduced to grit form (ehunnUa) with sledge-hammer {kuta\ It was further pulverised 
by moving elephants having their feet covered with leather hoses (chammamnadhdha 
padehi mdhahatthlhi midday i, 29, 4), The building expert thus accomplished consoli¬ 
dation of the ground [bhumiya thirabhdvattha, 29, 4). Then the ■ foundation of this 
stony material (pasanakotbimz) was laid over with a kind of specially prepared plaster 
called NavawMa Mattika , which wis given this name from its thin consistency like that 

1, Chatuh STdkti. DevdUhasttfasch&bhaye prTijdpaljCt dihshvaspardhania it devd asurmtsapatnan 
khMrivjandighliyottudania te dikkak parabhava miasm Id/a daivjaji prajrtUhvtuhsraktm tah §masdmnt kurvaU 
thayd asurjah prachjtmtvadjt Lvatparimandalani* 
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of butter (sushama mvanlta mattika). This ancient name was replaced later on in the 
Gupta period by the word Mashaka as found in the Vishnudharmottara Purana (40. 3 ; 
41. 14) in connection with the plaster used in preparing the surface for painting. This 
js called Manka in the present day terminology which is literally the same as Navanita 
(Skt. Mrakskam; Pahlvi: Manuka ; Skt. back-formation : Mmhakam —Hindi, Guj. Mankd). 
This plaster day was prepared by mixing lime-plaster {khammdha), mumm-sand 
(marumba), brick-powder (itfJuka chunna), clay {mattika), realgar (red arsenic, rrumaUila) 
mixed with til oil (tila taila), molasses (rasodaka), pulp of the KapUtha fruit, Kru'vinda 
powder and some insense (sugandhaka). This formula for preparing the vajralepa 
plaster also occurs in the Vishnudharmottara Purana, which prescribes the Bilva 
(Aegle Marraelos) fruit for Kapittha and names the insence as Quggula (Vishnndharmot- 
tara, 40. l-3j. Such foundation floor of stone grit and plaster was actually found at 
Bharhuf by Cunningham. 

Ten crores of bricks were ordered to be stacked at different points of the 
compass marked by a platform for offering flowers (pmhpddJiana, 30.56 i.e. 
puslpagraham vedikd, BP1SD. p. 218 ; cf. Smith Mathura Jain Stupa, pi. XX). The 
Ohaitya or Dhatugarbha was to be built by those bricks (itthaka damkotiyo, 30.56). The 
actual form of the dome is compared to a water bubble {mahabuhhula, 30.13). On 
the day when the construction was to begin the king ordered stores of clothes, 
garlands and food, barbers and toilet-men serving the whole people (ptorajanapada 
oheva) who had come to participate in the great festival with music and dance. With 
large retinue, including forty thousand well-dressed persons, the king proceeded to the 
spot. Theras from many lands had gathered, what to say of the priests of the 
island itself {nanade.sapi agafiehchku bahavo bhikkhavo idha, 29.29). Monks from 
Rajagriha, Sravastl, VaisalT, KausambT, Ujjayini, Pataliputra, Kashmir, Vindhyatavl, 
Bodhagaya and the Greek city Alasanda, were invited and assembled in large 
numbers to witness the foundation ceremony. After completion the brick Stupa was 
covered with slabs of marrow-colour stone ignidavennaka pas am, 20.51). The decorative 
motif on the various parts of the Stupa comprised the following Ashta-mangalika 
symbols, pupphalata (flower garland), chatuppada panti (row of animals), hamsa panti 
(row of geese), mulctd kinkinikajdlaka (festoons of pearls and small tinglers), 
tuvarna ghantd panti (row of golden bells), damani (garlands), muMaddmakalSpaka 
(clustered pearl pendents), ravichanda-tararupa-padumaka (full lotus medallions, 
crescent shaped rosettes, stellar rosettes), punnaghata panti (row of Full Vases), aHjali 
paggaha deva {gods holding their hands in adoration), nachcJiaka devata (sadamattaka of 
Divyavadana, groups of dancing gods), turiyavadaka devata (gods playing on musical 
instruments), addsa galtaka deva (gods holding mirrors), puppha sakhddJidra deva (divine 
figures with flowering sticks), padumddika gahaka deva (figures holding lotuses), 
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ratanagghiya pantl {row of jewels), Dliammachiklca pantl (row of Dharmachakras), 
khaggadhara. (row of figures bolding daggers), patidhard devapantz (row of figures 
bolding bowls, karotapain devdh of Divyavadana), and many other kinds of divine 
figures (afiRe d-, v d cJia’nekadha 30.65-68, 90-93). Jataka scenes were carved in the 
meanders of golden creepers and numerous scenes from the life of the Buddha (a list 
of about tbirtyfive scenes is being recounted) were carved on the body of the Stupa. 
Figures of Mahabrabma, Sakra, Panchasikha bolding a Vina, Mara with a thousand 
arms along with his female retinue, the four Maharajika gods, the thirty-three gods 
(tettimm dcvaputta), thirty-two divine princesses {dvattimsa aha Icumdriyo), twenty-eight 
Yaksha kings (yakkhascnapati atthavim$ati), were represented. All the life-scenes of the 
Buddha beginning from his decision in the Tushita heaven and up to his sitting on 
the Bodhimanda were depicted. The Vessantara Jataka specially was rendered in 
great detail [Vessantara jatakam tu vittharena akdrayi, 30.88). Other Jataka scenes 
were also carved on the railings and slabs of the Stupa {ye bhuyyena akarcsi Jatakani, 
30. 87). 

The above description of a Mahastupa shows the extraordinary importance 
of these monuments in the Buddhist world. It holds good in a large measure in the 
case of such Mahastupas as those of Bharhut and Sanchi both from the point of 
view of architecture and decoration although it is of particular application to the 
Stupas of the Andra country, viz. those of Amaravati and Nagarajunikonda. Those 
latter had decorative casing slabs which in the case of Bharhut and Sanchi were 
plain (rupakanc’tya sablani dhatugabbhe manor ame, 30.97). The second architectural 
feature in the case of the Stupas in the Andra region consisted in the box-like 
projections on the four sides joined to the main Garb ha and each supporting five 
Ay aka Jiambhas (chatupassamhi cliaturo maRjusam viya yojiya, 30.60). Lastly the white 
colour of the stone [medavanna pasana) mentioned several times (30.57, 59, 96) 
gives a true pointer in the direction of the Andhra Stupas and not those of Central 
India which are built of red stone. 

The Stupa Architecture 

The Stupa was built on the foundation of stone blocks called pashana-kuttima. 
On this foundation a hemispherical dome called anda was raised. In the earlier period 
the ratio between the diameter and the height of the Stupa was less than in the case 
of the Stupas of the later period. The drum of the earlier Stupas resembled a bell 
ighantakara). In the later Stupas the drum became more elevated and elongated 
becoming cylindrical in form described as Malia-buUula shape, i. e. a giant water 
bubble. The top of the hemisphere was truncated and on its flat surface a modest 
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plat-form enclosed by a railing was added known as harmika, literally, mansion of the 
gods which exactly corresponded to Vedic dev&gadana, of which the position was on the 
third ridge above the earth. In the centre of the harmika was fixed a post, Tasldi, 
surmounted by a series of three parasols (tnohhatra or Chhatravail) of which the number 
was later on raised to seven. [Fig. 54]. 

In course of time a natural development in the architecture of Stupa was the 
desire to enclose it on all sides and this enclosure was called vedika a term taken 
from the architecture of the Vedic Yajna. It was derived from the sacrificial altars 
called Vedi and seems to have originally signified the structure erected round the fire 
altar. The same form was later extended to an enclosure round any sacred object of 
worship ; e. g. the word is used in the Ramayana for a railing round a ehaitya-vriksha. 
In the Rummindei Inscription of Asoka a stone enclosure was erected round the stone- 
pillar by Asoka under the name of mla-vigada-bhicha. In the Ghosundi Inscription of 
Narayana Vataka the enclosure is called prdkata, i, e. a wall-like railing round the 
tablet of worship f pUja-sila). The same architectural feature was adopted for the 
Stupas. In the case of the Bharhut and other Stupas the Vedika consisted of a series 
of upright pillars (s tambhct, tluxmbha) ; each pillar was fixed to the ground by inserting its 
lower part in the socket of a stone basement (alambampindika), buried - under the earth 
to serve as the foundation. Between each pair of upright posts were fixed three 
transverse bars (sucM) of which the ends were inserted in the sockets cut into the 
narrower sides of the pillars. The sokets were lenticular in shape and the cross-bars 
were of the form of flat pillows on account of which they were later on known as taUS. 
The top of the pillars was bonded together by a series of coping stones (ushntia) which 
had on the bottom sidesocket holes ( eltullt ) to receive the tenons (childa) of the upright 
poles. The copings were round on the top and provided enough space on the two 
vertical sides for carving of decorative motifs and narrative scenes which became a 
very pleasing feature of Stupa sculpture. Thus the four constituent parts, vi z. the 
basement, upright pillar, cross-bar and the coping were bonded together into stable 
structure. [Fig. 55]. The great railing, mahavedika at Bharhut was profusely carved 
but the one at Sanchi was plain without any decoration. The railing was provided on 
four sides with four gateways called toruna facing the four cardinal points. [Fig. 56]. 
This was an important architectural feature of which the roots lay in the traditional' 
philosophical conception of the fourfold pattern of creation symbolised in the four 
regions of space round a central fixed point or mount of gold called Mcru. This 
became a religious cult of wide-spread popular belief known as Disamaha. The Stupa 
with its gateways and railings was a complete symbol of the tetradic pattern of the 
cosmos as evolved in Buddhist religious tradition, 
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The path of cii'cnmambulation (pradaJcshin&patha) ran round the Stupa on its 
ground level inside the railing. Besides the ground railing another pradahMna-patha 
was provided about the middle of the dome by erecting a raised platform round the 
Stupa which was known as mcdki, a terrace. This high terrace for the second 
pmdahsJnna-patha was also provided with a railing of smaller pillars. The third railing 
of which the pillars were even smaller was built at the top round the harmika* 

Stupa cf Bharhut 

The village of Bharhut is situated six miles to the north-east of Uchahara, and 
nine miles nearly due south of the Satna station on the Jnbulpore railway. It is 
exactly 120 miles to the south west of Allahabad and rather more than half way 
towards Jabulpore. The village belonged to the erstwhile Nagod State. It was on 
the ancient route which connected the north Kosala country with Chedi and Dakshina- 
Kosala and was one of the most frequented highways which picked up the Magadha 
sector through the Son Valley. As indicated by the inscriptions the rich merchants and 
householders dedicated their wealth in raising one of the most impressive monuments 
of Indian art in the centre of this highway of trade. The other parallel route lay 
towards the west connecting Mathura with Vidisa on the Vetravatl in Central India 
and with Pratisblhana on the Godavari in the south. Here the Stupa of Sanchi 
occupied a position similar to that of Bharhut and the two together furnish proof of 
some intercontinental planning ordained by the exigencies of commercial and religious 
life. The two Stupas are closely interrelated not only by their massive architecture 
but by the exhaustive documentation of religious ideas and ait forms and especially 
the traditional folk cults and motifs depicted on an epic scale. Both of them 
adequately illustrate the art movement which submerged the country during the Simga 
period as the natural outcome of the art consciousness generated during the 
Mauryan age. 

The Stupa of Bliaihut was sixty seven ft. eight and a half inches in diameter 
at the base but only a very small portion was left when Cunningham visited it in 1873, 
viz. 10 ft. in length and 6 ft. in height. This portion was on the southeast side and 
contained rows of small recesses (13i in. broad at top, in, at bottom and S| to 9 in. 
apart) for lights (dlpamHa) of which the number for whole of the Stupa seemed to have 
been about 120 for 600 lights in each row. The whole Stupa was built of plain bricks 
of 12* x!2"x3^" size, some large ones being 5" to 6" thick. The height of the 
Stupa could not be ascertained but its form with the dome and the harmika can be 
made out from the several replicas engraved in relief on railings. The original Stupa 
was made of plain bricks and stood on a strong foundation of solid stone blocks. 
Round the Stupa on the ground floor stood the magnificent inner railing consisting of 
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fotar quadrants and four gateways facing the four cardinal points. The pradaJcdhinU- 
patha between the Stupa and railing had a terrace 10' 4" wide. In all there were 80 
upright pillars each 7' 1* in height with a coping on the top {7* in length, V 10" in 
height, T 8" in width, total length of the copings 330 ft.) raising the height of the 
railing to about 9 ft. Between each pair of the uprights (sthambha) were fixed three 
cross-bars (mcM) [1* 11 in length, 1' 1G|" in breadth, with a thickness of 6* ; in all 
228 cross-bars). There were sixteen pillars in each quarter portion of the railing with 
four additional pillars in the return-screen in front of each gateway. Each torana 
gateway comprised of two tall pillars which supported an imposing superstructure of 
three parallel architraves with spiral projecting ends on the two sides and separated 
from each other by square stone blocks and the horizontal space between each pair of 
such curved beams was filled by smaller pillars. The detailed architectural scheme 
has been described by Cunningham and discussed by Barun. Cunningham found 47 
pillars of the original railing, 35 on the spot ant) 12 from the neighbouring villages of 
Batanmara and Fathora and 16 out of 40 coping stones. Pt. Brijmohan Vyas has 
added to the collection of the Allahabad Municipal Museum 53 pieces from the Bharhnt 
Toram-Vtidika* They included 32 pillars, one coi ner pillar with a front and side face, 
three cross bars, 14 coping stones, one fragment of a capital, 2 other blocks and a 
stairway. The stony frame-work of the gateways although seemingly slender has 
justified the principle of construction and joinery underlying it by its preservation 
until wilful spoliation by the hand of man brought it down for quarrying stone and 
bricks. The shape of the dome although only a fragment few feet in length now 
remains, could be known from three or four bas-reliefs on the sculptures. It shows 
that the original big Stupa was hemispherical resembling a bell {glmntakara) in which 
the ratio of the diameter to the height is less than in the case of subsequent Stupas. 
The same is true of the Sanchi Stupa. But later on there was a tendency towards 
cylindrical shape, which was rightly compared to a giant bubble (majiabubhda, Maba- 
vamsa 30, 13), as also shown by the illustration of the monuments preserved on their 
railing or carved slabs. A bas-relief on one of the longer rails gives a good represent- 
ation of the cylindrical base, with the addition of a regular railing in the usual position 
surrounding the Stupa at an about distance. On the top of the hemisphere there was a 
square platform, also decorated with the Buddhist railing which supported the crowning 
umbrella, with streamers and garlands suspended from its rim. Large flowers also 
spring from the top as well as from the base of the square summit, and a cylindrical 
ornament is hung in undulating folds completely round the hemisphere. 

The round railing consisting of 80 upright pillars in all was divided into four 
quadrants and having four high gateways, Maha~torana t each facing a cardinal point. 
This was planned in accordance with a religious principle in which cosmic manifesta- 
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tion was conceived as a gigantic mistika formed by the four directions of space and 
known as Diwvrata. This doctrine had come into existence in the Vedic period and 
persisted as a popular cult in which the worship of the four Maharajjka Devas was 
a cardinal theme as found in the planning of the Bharhut railings. At no stage in 
the history of the Stupa the latter could divest itself of this basic religious belief 
of its fourfold division. 

The two tall pillars of each gateway (toram-dvara) rose to a height of 9' 
those on the east to west were comprised of four octagonal shafts (atthamika stambha) 
joined together, with those on the north and south gateways square (chatura&rika) 
in form. These curiously shaped pillars, are thus formed of a group of four octagons 
or tetragons joined together, and crowned by four distinct bell-capitals. These 
four capitals are covered by a single abacus on which rests a large massive capital 
formed of two winged lions (sapafes Jia-s i mha-sangh a £ a) and two winged bulls (sapaJcsha* 
vrish a-sa Aghata ). [Fig, 58], On them rested the first horizontal architrave superim¬ 
posed by two more beams of similar shape and size separated from each other by 
carved cubical blocks, A particular feature of the iorctna beams ut Bharhut consists in 
the open-mouthed crocodile figures with curved tails occupying the projecting ends. 
It was on this account that the torana itself was given the name of simSuinaraHrah 
(Adi Parva, 176. 15, see my articles, •Simsumarasirah*, JISOA 1939 ; ‘Mababhaipa 
Notes 1 , ABOlj Vol, XXVI, pts, III-IV, 283-86), The spaces between these architraves 
were filled by smaller balusters which gave the whole framework the appearance of 
a delicate jail work (ialaka-vatayima ). [Fig. 59], The topmost architrave was 
surmounted by a conspicuous Dharmachakra supported on a base of honeysuckle 
design and this was on the two sides at the uppermost height of the vertical pillars 
flanked by two smaller triratna symbols. Cunningham was able to restore th^se 
pinnacle symbols from existing fragments. 

The upright pillars, cross-bars and copings of the Bharhut railings were 
elaborately carved with numerous scenes in bas-relief, some of them of Buddhist 
inspiration but others mostly from folk beliefs and well known decorative repertoire 
of early Indian art. Each series of two pillars held between it three cross-bars, and 
bonded at the top by coping stones {Usltmia ; Pali : Unhlsa). The coping, or continuous 
architrave, which crowned the circle of pillars, is formed of massive blocks of stone 
each spanning two intercolumuiatious, The blocks are upwards of 7 ft in length, 
with a height of 1 ft 104 in. and a thickness of 1 ft 8 in. They are secured firmly to 
each other by long tenons fitting into corresponding mortices, and to the tops of the 
pillars by a stout tenon on each, which fits a socket on the underside of the 
coping stone. Each block is, of course, slightly curved to suit the circumference of 
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the circle, ami this curvature must have added considerably to the stability of the 
railing , for as each set of three tenons formed a triangle, each coping stone became 
an efficient fie to keep the three pillars on which it was set in their places. The 
entire length of the coping was 330 ft. including the returns, the whole of which was 
minutely and elaborately sculptured, both inside and outside. The inner face of the 
copings was carved over with the scenes of various Jatakis and of the flowers, fruits, 
necklaces, ear-rings and other personal ornaments and costly textiles, as well as many 
other things. On the outer face all the spaces marked off by the undulations are 
filled with repetitions of full-blown lotus flowers on account of which the railing 
received the name of padrmmra-vedika. This broad line of bas-reliefs is on both 
faces finished by two rich borders, the lower one consisting of a continuous row of 
bells (ki/ikbil-jala) and the upper one of battlement motifs {kaptilrshaka or prakara- 
kanthaka ). The carvings are bold and deep and still as sharp and perfect as when 
first set up. [Fig. 60]. 

The pillars of the Bharhut railing are monoliths, called thabho (Skt. 
sthambha), being 7T" in height, with a section of 1'10|" on the faceknd on the 

side. The corners have been slightly bevelled so as to make them octagonal or 
atthamsika as described in ancient literature. They are ornamented by a full medallion 
in the middle, and by a half-medallion at top and bottom, all of which were described 
as padma, tulotpala, pundarllca and other synonyms of the lotus flower or its compo¬ 
sitions of petals, buds, sepals and leaves. There are also several animals and a 
considerable number of scenes taken from Buddhist legends and history. A few are 
adorned with single figures of Yakshas, Nagns and Devatas and in one case a boldly 
carved soldier. There are several Jatakas also on the pillars with their labels inscribed 
on them. One scene illustrates the conception of Maya Devi with the approach of the 
white elephant (Utkranti). [Fig. 61], There are also representations of the six Bodhi 
trees on the pillars of the six different Buddhas with their respective names inscribed 
on them. 

The scalloped or bevelled edges on the pillars, which seem to have been copied 
from the wooden originals add greatly to the decorative enrichment of the whole 
railing, are occupied with figures of fruits and flowers and human figures both male 
and female, standing on flower bosses with their hands either placed in adoration 
or reaching upwards for fruits. On some pillars the flowers bear elephants, winged 
horses, monkeys or peacocks, while parrots and squirrels hang from the branches and 
nibble the fruits. 

The ornamentation of the corner pillars of the entrance is quite different from 
that of the others. The pillars of the inner corners generally bear figures of Yakshas 
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and YakshinTs, Devatas and Nagarajas, to whom was entrusted the guardianship of the 
four entrances; e. g. on the north gate Kubera Yaksha and Chandra YakshI and on 
the south gate Niigaraja Chakravaka and Ckulakoka Devata. [Fig. 62], On the two 
outer corner pillars the faces are divided into three registers, separated by Buddhist 
railings and occupied with scenes or legends in the life of the Buddha, e.g. the historical 
scenes showing the visit of Ajatasatru to Buddha, Nagaraja Elapatra kneeling at the 
foot of the Bodhi tree, visit of King Prnsenajit of Kosala to the shrine of the Dharma- 
chakra, worship of the Asvattha and the Banyan trees of Gautama and Kasyapa 
Buddhas respectively by wild elephants, etc. [Fig. 63 J. 

Ail important element in the architecture of the great railing is the cross-bars 
(sueht) three of which were fitted between each pair of pillars. The total number of 
Cross-bars in the railing was 2^8 of which about 80 were found. The cross-bar 
measures 1' 11|" in length by 1' 10£" in breadth with a thickness of 6". The rails 
are beautified by circular bosses or medallions on each side, sculptured with various 
subjects, similar to those of the medallions of the pillars. There are few Jatakas 
araougst them but they present a variety of humorous scenes and flowered ornaments 
of sheer richness and beauty, [Fig. 64]. The rail-bars of the four entrances owing to 
the wider intercolumniation of the pillars, were considerably longer than those of the 
main railings, and their faces were occupied by oblong panels showing religious scenes 
such as worship of the Stupa, the Bodhi tree and the Dlmrmachakra. 

Pradakshinafatha :—The Stupa was surrounded by a path of circumam- 
bulation { Pradaksldnapatha ) 10' 4" wide which lay between the great railing and the 
Stupa. The whole of this space was covered with a thick flooring of lime plaster, 
which has lasted well even to the present day. The outer edge of the floor was 
finished by a line of curved curb stones, cut exactly to the circumference of the inner 
circle of the railing; and the pillars were set against the curb stones which just touched 
the diameter of the lower half medallions. The foot of each pillar, which was quite 
rough, rested on a square block laid directly on the earth. The terraced floor 
[praiikanthukd) was continued abound the outside of the railing for a width of several 
feet. 

Outer Railing :—The excavations also brought to light the remains of a 
second stone railing of much smaller dimensions of which each pillar was 2' 1" in 
height with a breadth of 7" and a coping 7" in height, the total height of the outer 
railing being 3' 3". Only two pillars and no less than ten specimens of coping were 
found but there must have been about 240 of these smaller pillars and about 750 of 
Cross-bars most of which have disappeared. This outer railing of which the pillars 
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were also carved, was added at a much later date most probably during the Kushana 
period 

Details of Sculpture : -The subjects represented in the Bkarhut sculp¬ 
ture include about twenty Jataka scenes, half a dozen historical scenes, more than 
thirty statues in high relief of Yaksim and YakshInTs, Devatas and Nagamjas,—one 
half of which are inscribed with their names, and representations of animals and trees* 
On about half of the full medallions with other objects, there are boats, horse chariots 
and bullock carts besides several kinds of musical instruments, and a great variety of 
Hags, standards and other symbols of royalty- About one half of the full medallions 
of the cross-bars and all of the half medallions of the pillars are filled with flowered 
ornaments of singular beauty and delicacy of design. The sculptures may be classified 
as follows : 

A. Superhuman Beings : 



1* Yakshas 

2, Devatas 


3. Nagas 

4. Apsarasas 

B. 

Human Beings : 



1* Royal persons 

2* Religious persons. 

C- 

Animals, 


D. 

Trees and Fruits* 



E* Sculptured Scenes in bas-relief : 

1, Jataka stories (more than 20 in number) 

2* Historical scenes (nearly six) 

3. M iscellaneous scenes-—-Inscribed 

4. Miscellaneous scenes—Uninscribed 

5. Humorous scenes. 

F. Objects of Worship : 

1. Stupas 

2. Wheels {Bhm'machalcra) 

3* Bodhhtrees 

4. Foot-prints (pdduJcd ; Buddha padukU) 

5. Triratna symbol* 

G. Decorative ornaments* 

H. Buildings. 

1. Palaces. 2. Punyamla or religious houses. 3. Vajramia or Bodld-manda 
4. Pillars. 5. Hermitage for ascetics. 6. Dwelling houses. Besides these there are 
vehicles, furnitures, utensils and musical instruments* 
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SuPkRHt man Beings Yakshas—The religious significance and antiquity 
of the worship of the Yakslms have already been discussed under folk arts (pp. 114* 
118)* There is clear and overwhelming evidence that the cult of the four regions of 
space formed an important item in the religions beliefs of the people, the four regions 
being placed under the guardianship of one deity as Savila on the west, east, north and 
south (Savita paiehataty Savita pUra&ttitj Savilotttti'&ttat, Savitadli&Tattat , RV. 10*36*14), 
or under different deities as Agni on the east, India on the south, Vanina on the west, 
Soma on the north, Vishnu in the centre and Brihaspati above (AV. 3.27*1*6; 12 3, 
55-60), The followers of this cult were known as Disavratika or DmapokkUptu 
According to the Bhagavati Sutra a devotee of this cult in Hastinapura worshipped 
Soma in the east, Yama in the south, Varuna in the west and Vaisravana in the north* 
Another adherent did the same at Varanasi. This drew within its fold the cult of 
the four Maharajika gods with which was associated the whole conception of the 
fourfold cosmos or Dik-Szmtika in popular belief, which was given a concrete form 
in the architectural planning of the Stupa and its railing. We find frequent reference 
to the Cliatummaharajika gods in Buddhist literature presiding over the four directions 
of space and it is thus quite natural that the builders of the earliest Buddhist Stupas 
have given the most conspicuous place to these four deities on the four gateways 
as follows : 

According to the Buddhist cosmogony the place of Dhritarashtva and ike 
Gandharvas occupies the east side of the Yugandham rock, that of Vhudhaka and the 
Kumbhandas the south, that of Virupaksha and the Nagas the west, and that of 
Vaisravana and his Yakshas the north. These four guardians of the four quarters 
form as it were a ItakzhaPafljara, apotropaic hegemony entrusted to the care of all the 
popular deities classified as Yakshas, Gandharvas, Kumbhandas (i thy phallic dwarf) 
and Nagas. This arrangement is perfectly preserved in the Sancbi Stupa. Two of 
these were found by Cunningham in the Bharhut Stupa also, viz, Kubera on the north 
(Kupiro-yaklio) and Virudhaka on the south. On the north gateway the figures of 
Ajakaltxka Yctk&Tia (some bucolic deify) and Chandra Yakshi were found on the 
pillars associated with that of Kubera. On the eastern gateway was found the figure 
of Sudarsana Yakshi and in the south gateway were found carved on the pillars in 
addition to Virudhaka Yaksha the figures of Gangita Yaksha and Chakravaka Nagaraja* 
On the western gateway were figures of Suchiloma Yaksha and Sirima Devata on 
one pillar and on a second the figure of Supavasa Yaksha, Dbritarasbtra was the 
deity of the east side but pillar bearing his sculpture has disappeared. There is 
however a corner pillar bearing the figure of Sudarsana Yakshi which should have 
belonged to the east way. We thus see that the Bharhut Stupa on the basis of its 
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labels presents a more extended scheme of the tutelary deities which were once common 
in folk belief and admitted in the conception of the Stupa. 

2. DevaTAS : The Devata figures sculptured on the pillars are all female 
divinities, viz. Sirima Devata, Chulakoka Devata and Mahakoka Devata. Sirima 
(Sans: Sri-Ma) was the same as Srl-Laksbm!, the ancient goddess of fertility and 
wealth for whom we have the famous SiTSukta (an apocryphal of the Rigveda). An 
important featuie of her representation is the stiff pose of the splayed feet as found on 
the gold leaf figures of mother goddesses and on a number of other small figurines on 
the ring stones which belong to the worship of the Sri-Chakra. It has also been 
suggested that Sirima was the same goddess as Maya or Mai a (Sans : Matrika). She 
was once known as Maya Devata (Sundarakanda, 2.49) or simply as Devata (Sundara- 
kanda, 30.2 ; Sabha Parva also). At least three representations of the Goddess Srl- 
Lakshml standing and seated on a full blown lotus springing from a Puinnghata and 
bathed by elephants are dipicted at Bharhut. [Fig. 65]. 

The word Chula was derived from Sanskrit Kahudra, meaning small in 
contrast to Maha big and the two Koka Devatas were elder and younger sister 
divinities. The word Kolca means a lizard, a ruddy goose, a wolf, and a frog. It 
appears that in association with the Mother Goddess the house lizard was more 
commonly depicted on the ring stones and the same meaning is implied here. The 
figure of Mahakoka was not available to Cunningham but was recently traced by 
Pt. B. M. Vyas as preserved in the palace of the ruler of Nagod. 

3. NagaS :—Similar to the Yaksba and Su Lakshml Devata cults the 
Nagas also were accepted as an element in the religious form of the Stupa. They 
are mentioned as the guardian deities (Ilukahita'). Amongst the five Kiksh a-Mandalat 
of the Siidaisana City in Uttarakum visited by Mandhata there is one presided over by 
the Naga chief emerging out of waters (Udaka-nisrita). At Bharhut the figure of 
Erapata Nagaraja is shown worshipping the Bodhi Tree with his family and is half 
submerged in water. Iconographicaliy he is represented as a human being with a 
canopy of hoods similar to the Naga figures of Kusbana and later arts. On a pillar, 
now in the Allahabad Museum in the central medallion is a Banyan Tree below which 
istbe five hooded Muchulinda Nagaraja, as shown by the epigraph, sheltering an 
altar and the footprints of the Buddha. Muchulinda is said to have protected the 
Buddha during a storm. The story is depicted at San chi, Amaravati and Nagarjutii- 
konda Stupas also. The Naga King Chakravaka is carved on the corner pillar of 
the south gate. 

4. Apsarasas :—A fourth class of semi-divine beings shown in the sculpture 
is that of Apsarasas engaged in dance and music. UrvasI and Saelil are mentioned 
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in the Rigveda and several others in the Yajurveda accompanying the solar car in 
a festive dance. At Bh&rhut four of them are depicted, viz. Alambusa, Mistakes!, 
Sudarsaha and Subhadia. The scene itself is labelled as Siidika sammadam turam 
devanam, where Sadika is the same as Sattaka (a spring festival), sammada, performance 
of joy, turam as tiirya, play of instrumental music in the assembly of gods (devanam). 

B. Human Beings 

1. Royal Persons :—King Prasenajit of Kosala is depicted as paying a 
visit to the Buddha. He is seated in his chariot and arrives at the head of a 
procession. In the sculpture we find the representation of the famous Punyasala which 
Prasenajit had erected in the city of SravastI for the use of the Buddha. It is a 
two-storied building the lower part of which is an open-pillared hall for the establish¬ 
ment of the Buddhist Dharraachakra; the upper storey being the Punyaiala itself 
furnished with two gateways and a railing. 

Ajatasatru is represented as visiting the Buddha and coming seated on an 
elephant at the head of a long procession. The king dismounts from the elephant and 
pays homage with folded hands to the throne of the Buddha. The scene is labelled 
as Ajatasattu Bhagavato Vamdaie. 

2. Religious Persons The sculptures include figures of ascetics 
( parivrajaha ) wearing matted locks and bark garments; fire altars point out that 
the ascetics were fire worshippers. One of them labelled dlrghatapasi shows a great 
Vedic teacher with his pupils receiving instruction in Vedic recitation. These figures 
show that the sculptors were quite competent to depict religious mendicants in their 
traditional garb and atmosphere of an Jsraim and if the artists had been asked to 
portray the Buddha in a human form they could have easily done so. 

C. Animals Two kinds of animals, natural and fabulous, are shown. 
The motif of the fabulous animals like the winged lion, winged horse, griffin, was 
quite ancient in Indian literature. In Bharhut we find a fish-tailed elephant (jalebha 
or jala-lmti) and crocodile with a fish tail as well as a winged horse (balahaka-aka). 
We find fourteen quadrupeds, six kinds of birds, snake, crocodile, tortoise, lizard and 
frog. The quadrupeds include the lion, elephant, horse, rhinoseros, wild goat, bull, 
deer, buck, wolf, monkey, cat, dog, sheep, hare and a squirrel. The birds comprise 
the cock, parrot, peacock, goose, wild duck and quail. The representation of ail these 
animals is correct and spirited. The artists have been most successful in the treatment 

of monkeys and elephants whose poses and attitudes are delineated with a perfect 
natural charm. 
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In this connection Bharhut sculptures are unique in depicting humorous 
scenes showing actions of monkeys in contact with men and elephants. A scene inside 
a circular medallion shows a giant Yalcsha as the principal figure in the composition 
seated on a low backed chair and wearing a huge turban and ornaments. With the 
help of a gigantic forceps pulled by an elephant the monkeys plucked the hair from 
inside the nostrils of the Maha-Yaksha. Two other scenes represent the capture of a 
wild elephant by monkeys who lead him along in a triumphal procession. Another 
scene shows a huge sea-monster (Mahatimingala) with widely opened mouth in the act 
of swallowing a boat with its crew of three men. The picture of the boat with its 
zigzag cut long planks, dowel joints, the oars and rudder is interesting. 

Objects of Worship —-At Bharhut there is no trace of image worship but 
we find veneration of the Stupa, Dharmachnkra, Bodhi Vriksba, Cbarona Paduka, 
Buddha’s hair and turban and the Triratna symbols, According to Buddhist tradition 
Stupas were of three kinds : $arlrika, i. e. bodily relic of the Buddha, e.g. bones, ashes, 
pairings of hair and nails ; 

2. Uddesika, i. e. Stupas erected for the sake of the Buddha. 

3. PAR]BHOGIKA, i. e. Stupas over the articles of Buddha’s personal use ; 
e. g. Bodhi-Munda or Buddha’s seat, Bhiksha-Patra or his turban {olmda) for which a 
festival was celebrated in the Sudharma-deva-sabha. 

J AT aka Scenes :—The Jataka is a birth story in the previous life of the 
Buddha. These were extremely popular and included a number of folk tales. Later 
on under Mahay5nic inspiration some of them were elaborated as Avadana stories of 
great length. The Jatakas are represented at Bharhut, Sanchi, Mathura, Gandhara 
and Amaravati. The following Jatakas have been identified at Bharhut : 

1. Miga Jataka ; 2. Naga Jataka ; 3. Yavamajakiya Jataka ; 4. Muggapakaya 
Jataka ; 5. Latuva Jataka ; 6. Chhadantiya Jataka ; 7. Isisingiya Jataka ; 8. Yambu- 
mane Avayesi Jataka ; 9. Kurungainiga Jataka ; 10. Hamsa Jataka ; 11. Kimnara Jataka; 
12. Asadrisa Jataka ; 13- Uasaralha Jataka ; 14. Isimiga Jataka ; 15. Uda Jataka ; 

16. Sechchba Jataka; 17. Sujatogahuto Jataka; 18. Bidala-Kukkuta Jataka; 19. 
Magadeviya Jataka ; 20. Bhisa Haraniya Jataka ; 21. Vidurapandita Jataka ; 22- 

Gaja-sasa Jataka ; 23. Vessantara Jataka. 

The architectural forms and religious contents of the Bharhut Stupa focus 
attention on the origins and meanings behind this earliest monument of its kind. 
On the architecural side as explained above, the Stupa was a complete symbol of 
the ancient Vedic conception of the cosmos in its fourfold manifestation, as accepted 
in its entirety by the traditional religious beliefs of the people. As such the Stupa 
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was a substitute of the sacrificial Yupa in all its details. This correspondence has 
been set forth above (pp. 120-22). In the Vedic scheme the topmost portion of the Yupa 
was the seat of the Gods which corresponds to the harmika on the truncated flat top of 
the Stupa, in the centre of which was raised a post named Yupa-yashti mentioned 
even in such a late text as the Divyavadana* The three parasols on this staff correspond 
to the three heavens of Vedic conception. Similarly the three vedikas or railings round 
the three medlm correspond to the three worids(fofois). The four entrances in the four 
cardinal points mark the svasUka pattern of creation which were accepted as early as 
the Rigveda. They were later on elaborated in the Puranic conception of Sumeru 
on the one hand and of the Anavapata Lake and the Simern Mountain of the Buddhists 
on the other. The ideal Dharma City of the Chakravartl Sovereign corresponds 
exactly to these fourfold conceptions of the four gateways in the four directions. 
This fourfold division became linked with the Duavraia cult on the one hand and the 
Yaksha, Naga, Kumbhanda and Gandharva divinities on the other. The Vedikawos 
a familiar structure round the fire altar in the Vedic times and formed an essential 
element of construction of the sacrificial pavilion. Its original wooden form was 
transferred to the stone medium in the case of the monumental Stupas. Thus all the 
architectural elements in the making of the Stupa were borrowed from earlier times 
and are fully exemplified in the case of the Bliarhut Stupa. In the words of the 
Buddha himself the Stupa monument was of hoary antiquity and there may be no 
doubt that its architectural form was the outcome of continuous evolution from 
primitive mounds of earth with a wooden log inserted m the centre to complex struc¬ 
tures as developed at Bharhut. 

The religious formation of the Stupa was a much more complex affair for 
which complete evidence is available in the Bharhut sculptures. Here we find a number 
of strands forming an organic whole which stands out as the complete symbol of the 
religious faith of a whole community integrated by common belters traditionally 
handed down from the ancient-most times and accepted in simple faith A list of 
these religious cults as given in Jaina and Buddhist literature includes the following: — 
Rukkha maha, Giri maha Nadi maha, Sagara maha, Chaitya mahn, Thupa maha, 
Suruja maha, Chanda maha, Yakkha maha, Nag a maha, Bhuia maha, Vishnu maha, 
Skanda maha, Brahma maha, Dhanur maha, Disa mahn, Kottakiriya maha and many 
other names under the title of Deva-vratas, etc. 

It is clear that the religious world sculptured at Bharhut partakes of these 
cults of deities in an atmosphere of joy and freedom. As part of the Yriksha malm 
or tree-worship, we have a series of panels showing worship of the following Bod hi 
trees of the six Buddhas : 1, Asvattba or Plpal, (jicus relief ioset) , known as the Bodbi 
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Tree of Gautama Buddha* The Bodhi Tree is worshipped by royal persons, common 
citizens, elephants, Nagas, etc* It is placed in a railing and at times the Bharhut sculp- 
tor has conceived its shrine (BodMgJtara) as a building of great beauty with an open 
pavilion below and a domed top above with railings in both storeys* 

2* Banyan Tree (ficus indica }, Eodhi Tree of Kfisyada Buddha ; in several 
scenes it is depicted in a charming manner specially where a group of elepahnts are 
paying homage to this *1 ree, the scene being labelled as Baku Hatthiho Higodc, i* e* the 
Nyagrodha tree of a herd of elephants. 

3. Udumbara (ficus glomerata), Bodhi Tree of the Buddha Kanaka muni, 

4. Patali (bignania suaveolem ), Bodhi Tree of the Buddha Vipassm, whose 
name is inscribed above the medallion. The tree is depicted in full flowering state. 

5* £a]a Tree (sltorea rolmsta) t Bodhi Tree of the Buddha Visvabhu. 

6. S Irish a (acacia airi&a ), Bodhi Tree of the Buddha Krakuchanda. All these 
trees are fortunately inscribed with the names of their respective Buddhas, These 
constituted an essential feature in the ancient cult of tree worship as adapted to the 
needs of Buddhism. 

We also find here a side feature in the form of garden sports known as Praehdm 
Krlda or Udyana Knda in which women are shown as standing under the various 
flowering trees, especially Sola and Akolca and enjoying such sports as $dh-bhaftjika, 
Moka-puaJipa-pra chayika . These are depicted at Bharhut and continued in the railings 
of later times* 

The Yaksha and Nag a cults in the repertoire of the Bharhut have a preponde¬ 
rating share* These are tutelary divinities which had a stronghold on the minds of the 
people, probably greater than that of Buddhism itself. The worship of the Nagas and 
of the Yakshas was almost universal and has came down to our own modern times* 
The Stupa of Bharhut, and for the matter of that all subsequent Stupas, stand witness 
as to in what high esteem these two cults were held by the people. In the Malta list 
we have one called Vailravana-maha, i, e* worship of the God Kubara and we have 
evidence of it in the important statue of Kupiro-Yakho* Similarly the worship of other 
godlings was associated with these two cults of Yakshas and Nagas whose names 
have been found on their sculptures as pointed out above* There were many such 
deities whose names at Bharhut we know only by the accidental labels. The 
Gandharvas and the Apsarasas who go together both in Brahmanical and Buddhist 
mythology formed an important section of the cult of tutelary deities and have found 
full acceptance at Bharhut in the numerous scenes of music and dance without 
which the sculputures will loose much of their gaiety. The authors of the religious 
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stone epic to be sculptured on the Stupa were so much in love with and under the 
influence of the religion of the common people, rather than of Buddhism that an open 
admission of a large number of these common deities have become preserved- One 
such instance is the figure of Sirima Devata. In a list of the followers of different 
obscure religious cults we find the devotees of Srl-Devatu, L e. Goddess Sri, who was 
the same as Sil-Lakshml, the aocientmost Mother Goddess referred to in the Vedas 
and conceived of as the consort of Narayana, She was the daughter of the ocean showing 
her original connection with the Sagara-maha and was accepted as the Goddess of 
Fertility and Abundance. In Bharhut figures she is depicted as being sprinkled over 
by two elephants and standing on a full blown lotus rising from a Purnaghata. Tins 
is invested with great meaning for the Full Vase with blooming lotus flowers and 
buds was accepted as a vivid symbol of the cosmos {bht^padm^kma) and the individual* In 
the Atharva we find mention of the Purna-kumbha-Narl motif, the Full Vase Woman 
which seems to have taken the form of SrPLakshml standing on the Auspicious Jar 
and vitalising it wjth her immortal spirit. The Sirima cult was accepted by the 
Buddhists, Jainas and the Hindus and was universal in each household, the Goddess 
being specially worshipped on the DlpavaU night. In Buddhist art she was accepted 
as the consort of Kubcra side by side with Bimdra, We find her depicted not only at 
Bharhnt but also at Sanckf, Bodliagaya and in the Jaina caves at Udaigiri. 

The worship of the sacred objects associated with the Buddha was a develop¬ 
ment of the religious -Malta cults as shown by an actual label in which the Buddha's 
turban and hair are worshipped as QMdamaha. The cult of the Dharmachakra Pillar 
under the name of S kamidta or Stamblia was known in the Vedic literature where the 
cosmic pillar, axis mundi, is described in the Skambha Suktas (AV. 10. 7 & 8). It was 
also a popular cult in which the pillar topped by an animal like elephant, lion or bull 
oi a wheel is being circumambulated by worshippers, We find an example of the same 
at(Bharhut. (Fig. C6). We find it repeated at Mathura also. The worship of the 
Chakra or Wheel was a traditional cult which originally was associated with Vishnu 
(RV. 1.155.6) but later on also became the principal Buddhist symbol. At Bharhnt 
we find several charming scenes of the Chakra worship with the label : Bhagavato 
Bhammaehahtm. In this class also may be placed the cults of Foot-prints ( paduJca ) and 
Enlightenment Seat ( Bodhi-wnandd) j both of which as special Malta festivals derived from 
earlier origins coming under the influence of Buddhism. 

The association of a pillar with a religions shrine was an ancient feature, 
The pillar was identified with Brahman itself against a cosmic background. It was 
installed in every Yajtia as Yupa or sacrifical pillar. The idea of the Yajna-Ynpa was 
transferred to the leligious sliriae as Prasada-stambha or Deva-stambha erected in front 
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of temples. It was also associated with the funeral ground and became known as 
Smasana-Yupa or Chaitya-YQpa, as seen in the LauriS Nandangarh Mound. Thus a 
universal cult of Stam r >ha worship (Stamhha-maha) glorified the Pillar as a deity. This 
was a broadbased pantheon in which the pillar was topped by a wheel (ChaJera-startibha) 
or by a lion (Simh(i-8t<i?n r >7ici) or by a Garuda (G-aruda-stnimbTia) or by the foliage and 
fruits of a palm tree (Tala-stamblut) or by a bull (Prishti-stam'iha). The Chakra-topped 
Pillar of Asoka was a Dhavrwi-Stam.'Jut. The popular cult of Starribha, Slc.imbha, Yashti, 
Lahuta, Dhvaja and SthRna received open admittance in the religious contents of a 
monumental Stupa as seen at Bharhut, Sanchi, Mathura and Amaravati. 

These ancient symbols appear singly or in combination ; e.g, the pillar with the 
wheel, the pillar with the lion, the Purna-kumbha with the Auspicious Woman or the 
Pillar with the Pnrna-ghata. The representation of Srt-Lakshml standing on the mouth 
of the Full-Jar is depicted at Bharhut in its full glory. Srl-LakshmT i s the Eternal 
Woman of auspicious mien, associated with an over-flowing pitcher. It was a motif of the 
Woman and the Full Vase which had continued through the ages arid was depicted at 
Bharhut (Purmm nariprabhara Jcimbhametam, AV. 3. 12. 8). The makers of the Stupa 
symbolism tackled with the problem of depicting the Pillar, Full Vase, Maha-Chakra, the 
Four Great Animals and the Eternal Woman or the Goddess and gave to each one of 
them either singly or in combined form a place in the decoration of the Stupa. We find 
clear evidence of this in the Bharhut Stupa, The -people deciphered in the alphabat 
of the symbols the language which was near to their heart and well understood by 
them. 

In this connection the cult of the Four Great Animals found a gushing 
admittance in the religious concept of the Stupa, The Niddesa reflates to them as 
Haiti-vrata, Aha-vrata, Oo-vrata, Suparna-vraia amongst others and the Bharhut Stupa 
shows these animals freely sculptured in a religious atmosphere. In one scene the 
deer and lions join in a Chaitya festival and in another the herd of elephants offers 
homage to the Banyan tree. These are not ordinary denizens of the forest but typical 
of creatures on the pilgrim’s path of spiritual progress who had claims to the rank of 
a Bodhisattva, As deities presiding over particular Vfatas or special cults, their 
religious significance in the Stupa was an established fact. 

The presence of the Vtishabha-maelieliha [Fig. 67 a], &iimumara-tirah [Fig. 
67 b], lotus rizome issuing from the mouth of a pot bellied Yaksha [Pig. 67 c] or 
from his navel [Fig. 67 d] or disposed round a female figure [Fig. 67 e] or a series of 
full-blown lotuses—these represent marine motifs and water symbology which were 
certainly associated with the religious cults and formed an essential part of the 
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assemblage of Stupa symbolism. Some of these motifs are found depicted on ancient 
ring-stones ; e. g. baud of moving elephants [Fig. 67 f] or fabulous winged lions 

LFig 67 g]. 

The lotus flowers with buds and leaves and creepers play an important part in 
the decoration of a Stupa. A series of lotus medallions are depicted on the upright 
posts and cross-bars and the copings, owing to which the railing was given the name of 
Padmavara-Veiika ; but the idea behind the decoration was that of a mammoth garland 
of a thousand lotus flowers named kiUjalhint with which the whole body of the Stupa 
and of its railing was decorated as a mark of worship. This took the form of a grand 
ceremonious decoration in which much labour and money was spent but which formed 
a real item in the ceremony of SXipa worship and also in the worship of temples and 
images in later times. 

One of the most important features of Stupa decoration at Bharhut is the 
presence of meandering creepers showing ornaments and textiles and other objects of 
food and drink from the Kalpa-Vriksha trees or creepers in the Uttarakuru country. 
The true significance of this motif in the religious beliefs of her people has not yet 
been fully realised but the minds of the Bharliut masters were full with its significance 
for which they have accorded to it such a welcome. 

Actually it represented the Kalpa-lata, the Wish-fulfilling Creeper of heavenly 
origin whose tendrils fulfil all desires by producing pairs of Man and Woman (mitliuna), 
ornaments shown hanging from the boughs like earrings, necklaces, girdles, anklets, etc' 
which are represented in several shapes, costly textiles like scarves and saris, wines 
bottled in jars of jack-fruit form, technically known as Panasa and also mango shaped 
pendent containers for the lac-dye to paint the feet of young ladies. [Fig. 68], 

The latter two fruits have been specially selected because the strong odour 
of the ripe jack fruit resembles that of the wine and the juice of the mango fruit is 
like the lakiha-raga. The motif of the Kalpavrikslia or the Kalpa-lata belongs to the 
region of the Uttarakuru as found in the description given in the Makavaniia fataka 
(493, 352). 

A group of merchants who had set out in search of a treasure came to a 
mighty Banyan tree with cove and pleasant shade, from its eastward branch, pure 
and clear water trickled for them ; they washed and drank their fill of it. One of 
the branches on the south gave them all things to eat : 

“Both rice and meat out in a stream it brings, 
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Thick porridge ginger lent Is soup and many other things”. From the western 

branch: 


“Out came a bevy of fair girls all pranked in brave array, 

And O, the robes of many hues ; jewels and rings in plenty ! 

Each merchant had a pretty maid, each of the five and twenty.” 

From the northern branch likewise : 

M „,out came a stream of gold, 

Silver in handfuls, precious rings, and jewels manifold. 

And roles of fine Benares cloth and blankets thick and thin, 

The merchants then to roll them up in bundles did begin* h 

The following Pal! gatlia sums up the virtues of this auspicious tree : 

“Varida purima saklta annapamclwha dakhhina 
Narida paehdihima mlclia sabbahame dm uttar a” 

(Fausboell, Jit. IV 362) 


This flowery description of this idyllic land of Uttarakuru had been received 
from great antiquity, and is reinforced by the literary tradition recorded in the epic 
literature and Puranas. For example, in the Ramayana, Sugrlva directs the monkey 
chiefs to go in quest of Slta in the northern direction. There at the end of the earth 
they would find the land of the Uttarakurus, “Flowers of gold as resplendent as fire 
are seen there in eternal bloom imbued with divine fragrance. The beautiful trees 
produce garments of various kinds and costly gems which are pleasant for men and 
women to use in all seasons ; beds with beautiful coverlets and pleasing garlands, 
costly drinks and food of many descriptions and to crown this all, maidens endowed 
with beauty, virtue and youth”. 1 


In the Mahabharata the Elysian land of Uttarakuru with all kinds of plenty 
in fruits and flowers and with trees producing all objects of desire {mruakama-plialah 
vfikdiah) is conceived in the northern direction adjacent to Menu There as fruits 
from trees are produced garments, ornaments and youthful pairs of men and women 
[mithunam) who draw sustenance from the nectar-like milk of the milky trees and are 


jatarnpamayai^hapi huta^anasamaprabhaih / nhyapuahpaphaUatatra r»ag;'ih patrarathakulah //43 // 
divyagandharasaapargiUji aarvati kaman sravanli cha/niinfiUrani vSSSiiiai phalantyaayc nagottamah//44// 
muktavaiduryachitrani bhushanaai talhaiva cha / sastrUmm yanyariipani pumahanam lathaiva cha//45// 
Barvartustikhaaevyani phalantyanye nagottam^ / maharhamankbitrani phafentyanye na g oUama W /46// 
Sayanani praauyantc chitrastaranavanti cha / manhlantani mSlyani phalantyatraparc dnimah //«// 
panuni cha mahsrhani bhakshyani vividhani cha/ atriyaScha gnnasampanna rupayauvanalakshUa >//48// 

A i shkt ftok (J ijW'dj cn. 43, 
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perfectly matched to each other in beauty, dress and appearance. The human beings 
in that region are happy and contented like the gods being free from all sorrows and 
ailments and they do not suffer the pangs of separation. 1 

It appears that this description of Uttarakuru was an inherent part of the 
Bhuvanakosa as we find it repeated in a similar context in the Vayupurana (chap. 45, 
verses 11-50). The description in the Parana, besides recording what the Epic 
contains, is much more elaborate, and we find there references to streams of Madhu, 
and Maireya, of butter and curds, to mountains of delicious food, to groves furnished 
with beds, seats, cosmetics, garlands, etc., and to a great many other items of pleasure. 
In that region there is sweet music of every description rising from lute, flute and 
tabors, and hundreds and thousands of Kalpavrikshas produce fine and beautiful 
garments agreable to wear. 

The above tradition bolds the key to many a scene on the gateways and 
railings of the great Stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi. For example, we find at Sanchi 
carved on the western face of the western pillar of the south gateway youthful couples 
engaged in music and pleasure surrounded by birds and animals and seated under 
the shade of boughs overladen with costly ornaments of many kinds- On 
the entrance to the cave at Bhaja the visit of king Mandhata to U ttarakuru is 
illustrated with great elaboration including the garden of the Kalpavriksha trees and 
of the Mithuna couples enjoying dance and music. One of the trees in the scene is in 
the style of a true Kalpavriksha laden with many ornaments hanging from its branches. 
Another shows girls coming out of its boughs. 

On the Bharhut Stupa the Kalpavriksha is a recurrent theme of decoration as 
illustrated by Cunningham on plates XXXIX-XIVIH. These show various ornaments 
like ear-pendents of the prakara vapra-kundala type [Fig. 69 a], earrings of Triratnn 
design [Fig. 69 b], collars, necklaces, girdles, wristlets, spiral finger-rings, spiral anklets 
[Fig. 69 c], A beautiful armlet with triple rosettes above and a row of small pendent 

j # uttarah kuravo raj an puny fill siddhaniahcvitah // 2 // 
tatra vrikaha madhuphala n it yapushpaphalopam^h / 
puahp&ni cha sugandharu rasavami phalani cha // 3 // 
earvakamaphalS-statra kechidvviksha janadhipa / 
aparc kshirino n&ma vnkahastatra naradhipa // 4 // 
yc kaharanti sadUksh iraili shadfasaiii chfiirnitopamam / 
vastrani cha prasttyantc phale£vabhai*anani cha // 5 // 
mithunani cha jay ante striya^chapaaraaopamah / 
teshaiii tu kshirinaiii kshiraiii pibantyamrUasanmbham // 8 // 
mithuaam jayale kale samam taehcha pravartate / 

tulyarflpagui^opetaib samaveSam tathaiva cha // 9 // Bhtshmapatua, 7. 2-lh 
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bells below is a high watermark of Bharhut decorative art. Amongst fabrics we have 
specimens of scarves bearing floral designs and also female sans. In several of the 
meandering creepers of the Kalpalata motif jack fruits and mango fruits are depicted, 
the former as containers of wine { madhu) and the latter of lac dye for painting the feet 
of ladies {Uksharaga) as referred to by Kalidasa. Kalidasa has given a graphic picture 
of the wishful filling trees growing in the capital of the Yaksha king ; 

Vasm cl dir am madJm nayanayorvihliriona desadalcsltam puslipodbli&dam 
saha Msa lagairb husha nan am vikalpan j 
Laksftaragath cliaranakamalanyasayogyam cha yasyamehah suite 
sakdlamabalamandanam Icalpavfikshali // Meghaduta, 2 / 11, 

The Kalpavriksha alone provides all the dainties and fineries for the fair 
women of Alaka, coloured clothes for the body, intoxicating drinks for exciting glances 
of the eyes, and flowers for decorating the hair and ornaments of various designs and 
lac paint for the feet, The same tradition is also recorded by Bana mentioning bunches 
of ornaments shooting forth from Wish-fulfilling creepers : 

PaHsphuradabJtaranasamUheneva kalpalatdnivahena, 

(KadambarT, Vuidya edition, p. 186)* 

The gift of such divine ornaments was considered as the highest blessing 
conferred on a human being hinted at by Kalidasa :— 

Ksltaumam kenachidindupandutaruna mdngalyamavishlcfitam 1 * 

($ahmtalam f anka 4) 

The four kinds of female decorations comprised clothes, ornaments, flowery 
garlands and unguents, all of which were bestowed on them by heavenly trees. The 
idyllic land of Uttarakuru did not remain a dream hut its symbolic significance 
extended to every home and caught popular imagination as a motif both in literature 
and art from earliest times right up to the classical period. The Kalpavriksha and 
Kalpalata were motifs of vegetable kingdom which in actual life represented the loving 
male and female relatives, father, mother, brother and husband* For example, the father 
typified the branch that gave the ornaments ; the mother the bough offering fabrics ; 
the brother the,tendril yielding unguents ; the female companions the off shoots besto¬ 
wing the lac dye for painting the feet ; and the husband the youthful sappling bent low 
to offer jugs of hilarious wine. The home or the land of. Uttarakuru or the Kalpa¬ 
vriksha is the same producing all these auspicious blessings including the 
Man and Woman, the most auspicious symbol of them all. This, the] land of Uttara- 
kuru which was a heavenly region became mirrored as it were, in every home ; that 
which was an idea in heaven became concrete and manifest for the life of the individual 
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as Home or the Family (grihaetha). This had been from the remote antiquity. The 
Indian ideal oE life which no pessimistic or negative philosophy could eradicate, and 
naturally, therefore, the most important decorative motif on the railings and gateways 
of the great Stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi is the representation of the Elysium, named 
Uttarakuru, a land of complete happiness with all the wealth of its Wish-fulfilling 
trees and creepers. It was a place of the highest bliss which was the same as the Vedic 
NaJea and Buddhist Sukhavatl, both implying a heaven completely free from sorrow and 
wants. It was a corollary of the positive view of life almost universally held in India 
that both in literature and art the Kalpavriksha motifs stand so preeminent with its 
deep symbolical significance. It was common to the Buddhists, the jainas and the 
Bhagavatas. In Jaina literature we read of ten kinds of Kalpavrikshas -inadyanga- 
vjiksha, turyangavrikiha, bhushatiahgav>iksha, jyotiviik&ha (self-luminous tree), gfiha,' 
vriksha, bitFijanangavxiksha (for utensils), dipanjavtikiha (producing different lights), 
vmtraiigavriksha, bhojanangavriksha, m'danga vriksha. 1 

These idealised the ten kinds of highest pleasures {daiavidha Mahabhoga). 

The Bharhut masters have gone into great length to illustrate the Kalpalata 
motif producing ornaments, clothes, wines and lac-dye [Figs. 70-1], Foi example, 
necklaces of three pearl strings [Fig. 72a], six strings [Fig. 72b], double triratna 
necklace pendent [Figs. 72c-d], flat studded chaplet [Fig. 72c], earrings with 
a flat cubical and ponderous top and a spiral lower portion named as 
prakara-vdpra-kmdtd.i [Fig. 69a], ear-rosettes [Fig. 72f], girdles [Figs. 72g-h], 
clustered spiral anklets [Fig. 69c], scarves [Fig. 72i], Dhoti [Fig. 72j], jack-fruit¬ 
shaped containers of wine [Figs. 70-71], mango-shaped containers of lac-dye 
[Figs. 70-71J. In one illustration [Fig. 73] we find pearl festoons, anklets and girdle 
hanging from the mouth, tusk and trunk of an elephant which was an ancient 
motif in royal palaces for display of ornaments. 

All these scenes come under the general heading of Uttarakuru, a theme which 
played an important part in the religious merriment of the people and therefore seen 
at length in all the great Stupas of early Indian art. A complete analysis of the scenes 
at Bharhut Stupa shows an assemblage of the worship of the Bodhi trees, Bodhi Ghara 
Stupa, Chakra, Gaja-Lakshmt, Purnakumbha, ring-stone of Sri Chakra medallions 
showing figure of SrI-DevT inside a band of lotuses or of lions or elephants, two-storeyed 
divine mansion, MahS-BMta Yaksha. [Fig. 74]. To the list of several cult scenes of 
the worship {Malta) of Ynksha, Naga, Vaisravana, Vriksha we may add that of Suparna 

I- Turhnfiga bhaya na i/ga viht~t$anaitga bhaya ii ga vatihanga jj 
Gihajqyi dlviyahga b hay ana mallaftga kappadamd // 

(Paumachariya of Vimalaauri 3/3^7 ; also Vasunandi, SrTmkueHara, Sloka 251) 
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§■ SUNGA-KANVA ART—EHARHUT STOPA 

(Pkt* : Suvanna , Hindi : Sauna) shown here as Suparna Gnruda on the top of a standard 
borne by a female horse rider being the earliest representation of Garudadhvaja 
[Fig. 28b] and of Gandharva, Kumbhandn, Apsaras, Chuda, Stambha, etc. 

To this may be added a list of the Jatakas and the historical scenes relating 
to the Buddha's present life. This provides the epic basis of the religions content of 
the Stupa. A Stupa was a dynamic conception profound and living like the Tripit alcas 
themselves. It existed when the first Stupa in memory of the Buddha was raised by 
his kinsmen at Piprahwa or when Buddha himself had ordained that the “body of the 
T&thSgata” should be treuled as they treat the body of a Chakravartin king and that a 
Stupa should be erected to the Tathlgata at four crossroads. The immortal Devas 
and the moital men offei universal adoration in afijali-mudra to the Stupa which was 
for all practical purposes the person of the Buddha himself. 

The Stupa was both a picture full of aesthetic surfaces (c h i t r a) as rendered 
by the artists and a narrative (A k h y a n a) which relates to meanings which should be 
understood both in their literal and symbolical senses. The Stupa monument was 
consideied both a benutiful {dmmntyxxm) and deeply-moving play {mmv^inlyam thanam ), 
It was a thing of beauty and the first reaction it produced on the mind of the visitor 
was that of being beautiful or sight-worthy. It was in every sense delectable to the 
eye which in our modern terms signified the syle or the aesthetic quality of the 
craftsman's art; but, important as this element of ‘manufacture’ is, of greater significance 
to all the world of Buddhist worshippers and others was the meaning of the Stupa 
which was samvejiwya t literally, stirring or thrilling of understanding and heart by 
which the inner soul was fired (yoniw padahanti) — those who grasped the flavour of the 
meaning {aitharaMscha labhifto) are few than many others who look to the out word 
disposition of the shrine. The real spiritual shock consists in the transformation of 
the soul by an understanding of its deep cosmic meaning. The narrative content of 
the Stupa induces in the spectator an interior activity which leads to ecstacy of 
realisation and Nirvana. As we have pointed out earlier the departure of the 
Mabapmusha which the Stupa symbolises was an event not of grief but of radiating joy 
which was aggressive and penetrated through all the regions of space. The 
Bharhut Stupa is truly a great possession—great for its beauty of sculpture and depth 
of meaning. 

Age of the Stopa 

A natural question arises as to the period when the Bharhut Stupa was raised. 
Cunningham assigned it to the period of Asoka, somewhere between 250 to 200 B, C,, 
the reason being the great similarity between the Brahratscript of the Bharhut Inscrip¬ 
tions and the script of Asokan Edicts, There is, no doubt, force in this argument but 
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wliat seems to be true is that the original Stupa of mud and brick belonged to Asoka’s 
reign and the railings and gateways of stone were added later in the time of the 
Sungas in the first half of the 2nd century B. C. For this there is some positive 
evidence on the eastern gateway of the Stupa in an Inscription which refers to Raja 
Dhanabhuti of the Sungas. The Inscription runs as follows: 

1. “Suganam raje rajfio Gagi-putasa VISA-DEVASA- 

2. pautena Gotiputasa AG A-RAJAS A putena 

3. VacJiki-putena RI1ANA BJIUTINA haritem toranam 

4. Sila-hammata chi upanna 

This king Dhanabhuti (circa 150 B.C.) is also said to have built a Stupa with 
a Toram railing and a ratnagriha (jewel house; at Mathura. This record cf Dhanabhuti 
was assigned by Cunningham to a period between 180 B. C. to 150 B. C. 

SANCHISTUPAS 

Sanelii is only five and a half miles from Vidisa (modern, Biielsa) on the con¬ 
fluence of the rivers Vidisa (modern, Bes) and the Vetravat! (modern, Betwa). It was 
the capital of Eastern Malwa or the Dasatana country and the most important point 
on the great highway leading from Mathnra to Piatishthana on the Godavari. Like 
other great Buddhist centres springing up on the dutskrits of important cities, the 
Sangharama of Sanchi grew up on the outskirts of Vidisa with magnificent monu¬ 
ments Stupas, temples, monasteries and memorial pillars. The world famed monu¬ 
ments of Sanchi are the most precious and perfect of ail that Buddhism has be¬ 
queathed to posterity. The monuments flourished for twelve hundred years 
beginning from the reign of Asoka. According to the Mahavumsa.when Asoka was 
appointed governor of Ujjayint he halted for some time at Vidisa and married Devi, 
daughter of a rich merchant, who became the mother of Maliendra and Sangamitra. 
Here was a hill named Maha-Chetiya-giri which seems to have derived its name from 
the great Stupa built on it. The hill is less than three hundred feet in height and of 
whale-back shape. There is a group of about sixty Stupas known as Bbilsa Topes 
as follows: 

At Sonari there are eight Stupas ; at Satadhara five ; at Andher three; at 
Bhojpur thirty-seven and at Sanchi about seven. 

The most important ones are the Stupas I, II and III at Sanchi where relics 
of Moggalayana and Saripntta are preserved in Stupa No. III. . i upas I and III a e on 
the main terrace and Stupa II on the western side of the hill. There art also ancient 
foundations of two apsidal temples, Temple 18 near the main Stupa to the south of it 
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and Temple 40 with the foundations of an apstdal hall or Jtfandapa, at a distance in the 
southern area. There are five principal monasteries but built in the Gupta and 
medieval periods. 

Stupa I, the Maha-Chetiya has four Gateways with the Asokan pillar in front 
of the South Gateway. Stupa II has no Gateway, Stupa III has one Gateway. 

The building activity at Sanchi began during the time of Asoka who raised a 
brick-built Stupa. The five gateways and the railings were added during the early 
Andhra period about the second half of the first century B. C. There is an inscription 
on the south gateway top architrave facing the Stupa, stating it to be the gift of 
Ananda, foreman of the artisans (avesin) of King Sin Satakarni, ruler of the Andhra 
dynasty (Inscription No. 398, Marshall, Monuments of Sanchi, 1.342). During the 
reign of the Kushana kings little of importance was added excepting a statue of the 
Buddha in red sandstone during the time of Vasishka. In the Gupta period Sanchi 
once more emerged into importance, as shown by an inscription on its railing referring 
to the gift of a village for the Arya Sangha, that is the community of the Buddhist 
monks residing at Kakanadabutx, the new name of the ancient Maha-Chstiyajgiri. * 1 

1, The monuments at Sanchi may be classified m follows according to their chiouolgy ; 

(i) Asokan Period (274-232 B< C.) 

(a) Brick built core of the Great Stupa (i, e* Stupa No* 1} 250 R* G* (16' x 10' x 3'}. 

(b) The stone umbrella or the harmika of polished Chuuur sandstone* 

(c) Monolithic lion-pillar, near the south gateway (torana) of the Great Stupa* 

(d) Foundations of the apsidal hall (building No 40)* 

(ii) Suilga Period (185 B . C. -IQ B. C.)* 

(a) Enlargement of the Great Stupa (No* I) 

(b) Stone covering (silat/icMud'ifji) to twice its original size* 

(c) Larger chhatra , harmika and stone shaft, 

(d) Ground railing. 

(e) The upper terrace, 14' high from Ihe ground and 6 f in width to serve as an upper 
procession path. 

(f) Stone pavement covering the hill top* 

(g) Stupa II—ground railing (four balustrades on ground), berm, stairway, harmika f relic 
caskets* 

(h) Stupa III— Bady and balustrades of the stairway, berm, harmika , relic bones. 

(i) Temple 18—Lowest floor, pillared mania pa on the ruins of the apsida! hall, 

(in) Andhra Period ( 220 B , C*—15Q A. D.) m 

(a) Great Stupa (No. l) t four gateways (25 E.CL) and extensions of the ground balustrade* 

(b) Stupa Ilf—Ground balustrade nnd single gateway. 

(c) r Temple 18—Third floor counting from the top. 

(iv) Gupta Period (4th-5th cenittrj A , D.)* 

Stupa L Four shrines in processional path. 

Temple 18* Second floor* 

Temple 31, Plinth and pedestal beneath lotus throne of image ; two pillars* Nag! statue* 

Monasteries 3b ,46 and 47, (Continued) 
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The Great Stupa : The original brick Stupa built by Asoka was retained in 
tact and encased later by a large stone envelope b il/i-iicItoJih ~i(littin) during t h ^unga 
period. The new structure was about twice the original Mauryan Stupa covering an 
area 120' in diameter, with a total height of 54 which is the height at present. 
Around the original Stupa was at first added a rubble of stone and bricks until the 
whole was provided with a casing of roughly dressed stones (nlesltaka) laid in even 
courses but without any bindi ig cement. This offers the first instance of true stone 
masonry used for constructional purposes in any old Indian building. The stone 
facing was finished with a coat of concrete 4" thick having a fine plaster over it which 
is still preserved in many places. Possibly the plastered surface was finished with 
colours and gilding. 

The MahS-Chetiya or the Great Stupa No. 1, is a hemi-splieiical dome truncated 
at the top. It is surrounded at its 16' height by a lofty terrace (medki) which served 
as the upper pradiikshinapatJui girdled by a smaller railing. This high terrace was 
approached by a double ilight of steps {sopana) built on its south side. The lofty 
plinth around the base of the enlarged dome has an average height of 15'6" with an 
average projection of 5'9''. Each Sopam contains 25 steps with treads about XT’ 
broad and with risers about 7" in height. 

On the ground level there is a second processional path which is paved with 
stone and encircles the Stupa. Round this is the Great Railing, a circular structure 
of plain solid design marked by largeness of proportions and austerity of treatment. 
It is 11/ high and in the grandeur of its construction bears resemblance with the 
Stone-Henge of England. The upright pillars (atham’iha), rail bars (audit) and coping 
stones [uslmtsha] are all unrelieved by carving of any kind, and in this respect they are 
quite unlike the vedika at Bliai hut which is profusely sculptured. Each of the upright 
pillars is 9' high from the ground and placed at an interval of 2' between each. 
Connecting these upright posts are three cross-bars, each 2' wide and separated only 
by a narrow space of ; on the top of the pillars was placed an immense coping stone 
round on the upper side ( mandala-ushnisha) which reproduces the method of construction 
employed in wooden originals, especially the joints of the railings and the tenons of the 

(v) Medieval Period (7th-9th centuries A , D.)» 

(i) Facing of Stupa 6* 

(ii) Temple 18, Stone pillars and walla ; terracotta tablets. 

(in) Temple 81. Reconstructed walls, pillars, low* throne and image. 

(iv) Building 49. Shrine and portion on east side of mandapa, plinth, 

(v) Temple 45. Monasteries 45 and 47—Additions in upper stratum, 
fvi) Late Medieval Period (lOth-lllh centuries A, D ). 

Some additions were made to temple 18 and monasteries 40 and 47. In temple 45 
existing shrine and statue in the Garhh&g/'ihct and some other accessory addition* 
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uprights were more appropriate to the work of carpenters. The triple cross-bars and 
the lenticular sections into which they were inserted were obviously derived from the 
bamboo and wooden rails of the village enclosures. [Fig- 55], 

A very impressive phenomenon is the association of the whole community of 
lay worshippers in the construction of the railing and the gateways as shown by the 
small donative inscriptions engraved on them. Dr. Bultkr published a collection of 
378 inscriptions from this balustrade of Stupa I and 78 from Stupa II whereas N. G. 
Alajumdar has given a total of 827 dedicatory epigraphs from Stupas I, II and III. An 
important inscription on the east gateway of Stupa I dated Gupta era 93 ( = 412-413 
A.D.) records the conquest of Eastern Malwa by Chandragupta II, 

Gateways : The crowning glory of the Great Stupa arc its richly carved 
gateways. The first to be put up was the south gateway followed by the northern 
gateway which is the best preserved and retains most of its original features and 
ornamental figures as they may have appeared on the day of their first construction. 
The eastern and the western ioranas were added later in succession. All of them were 
of similar design and 34' in height. Each gateway was composed of two square 
pillars surmounted by capitals, which in turn supported a superstructure of three 
architraves with voluted euds decorated beautifully by spirals. The architraves 
were separated from one another by four square blocks set in pairs above the capitals 
of the square pillars. Between each pair of square blocks were three short uprights, 
the open spaces between them being occupied by figures of horse-and elephant-riders 
to be seen from both sides The capitals are adorned with standing dwarfs or elephants 
or with the fore-fronts of lions set back to back. The most pleasing feature of these 
gateways are the female figures or caryatids standing under the dense foliage of trees 
and occupying the outer spaces between the lowermost architrave and the spring of the 
capital. In this festoon posture they are known as torana-tala-bhafljika in Sanskrit literat¬ 
ure, and it is usual for modern writers to designate them as VrikshakSt or Yakshls. 
Similar female figures of smaller proportions stand on the architraves immediately above 
them with lions or elephants placed on the volute on the two sides. The open spaces 
between the architraves, as said above, are occupied by figures of hoi semen or 
elephants and their riders and lions winged or otherwise ; a feature of the hoises and 
riders being that they are carved on both sides so as to look on both diiections. One 
of the small Yakshls is also carved on the two sides, so as to look Janus-like both on 
the front and the back side. On the top of the highest architrave were placed the 
special emblems of Buddhism, viz. Dharmachakra in the centre flanked by ch a wri- 
bearing Yukshas and Triratnas on the two sides. The scenes depicted on the gateways 
in bas relief follow in general the religious contents of the Bharhut Stupa and are 
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elaborate compositions illustrative of the many cults that were prevalent amongst the 
people. There are numerous representations of the sacred trees, Stupas, scenes from 
Buddha’s life and Jataka stories* [Fig* 56]* 

Harmika Railing : After the completion of the brick Stupa in Asoku’s 
time the first adjunct to be added to it was the harmika t i* e* the platform and railing 
on the summit with the crowning umbrella and post fixed in the centre* This contin¬ 
gent of the harmika with its proper architectural form was found in the case of ull the 
three principal Stupas. The shaft of the chhatra was supported by a pedestal which 
took the form of a heavy stone box (DJiatugcxrbfui-inaftjttsha or relic coffer) with a lid 
measuring 5'7" in diameter and 1'8" in height in which the relics were once preserved. 
Over seventy pieces of the harmika railings were found by Marshall with which he 
restored the original from of the railing* The stone of which it was made was the fine, 
grey-white sandstone of Nagpuri which was chistle : dressed and fitted with move than 
usual accuracy. The harmika railings on the summit of the Stupa was * square 
measuring 21'6 ; ' on each side with a diagonal of 30T f/ * It consisted of upright posts, 
cross-bars and copings as usual with other railings and each upright post spaced at 
even intervals was 9*11™ in height including 2'6" of hammer-dressed base embedded in 
the masonry of Stupa top. The diameter of the flat Lop of the Stupa is only about 3S\ 

Crowning Umbrella: In the centre of the harmika stood a chhatra of 
which several pieces were found in the debris. They are relieved by most delicately 
defined ribs radiating on their undersides; the workmanship displaying all that exquisite 
precision which characterises every known specimen of the mason’s craft in the 
Mauryan age, and which has probably never been surpassed in the stone carving of 
any country, (Marshall), 

Sculptures 

These may be divided into two classes, firstly scenes which are of elaborate 
composition and differ considerably on the four gateways, secondly simple decorative 
devices or symbolical objects and figures repeated many times; the latter fall into 
four categories : 1 Four great events in the life of the Buddha, 2 Figures of 

Yaks has, 3 Figures of animals or birds, 4 Floral designs. 

The reliefs relating to Buddha’s life show his birth {Jmi), enlightenment 
(Sambodhi), first sermon {Dharma-Chakra-pravwrtana) and death {Mahdpari nirvana). 
The representation of the Buddha’s birth takes the form of a lotus or a bunch of 
lotuses coming out of a Pmrnaglmta ; in others the figure of Maya is seen seated on a 
full blown lotus; in others Mayadevl is shown standing ready for birth* Foucher 
identifies the figure of Sri-Lakshml bathed by the two Nagm (here in the form of Ivyo 
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elephants) with MaySdevi. The Sambodhi is represented by a throne under a Plpal 
tree or by the tree alone, with worshippers bringing offerings in some scenes, or in more 
elaborate reliefs with Mara and his hosts of demons. The turning of the Whel-of-the- 
Law in the Deer Park of Varanasi is shown by the symbol of the Wheel sometimes 
placed on a throne or on the top of a pillar, the Mrigadava being shown by the 
presence of two deer. The symbol of Mahapavinirvana is a Stupa attended by 
worshippers. The Stupas as well as trees are shown as emblems of the seven previous 
Buddhas in Satichi art also as at Bharhut. 

We have seen at Bharhut the fourfold scheme of the Chaturmaharajlka gods 
carved in the gateways. They were rulers of the four quarters, and are depicted in 
high relief at Sanchi also. Smaller figures of Yakshas are shown on the narrow uprights 
between the architraves. 

Figures of animals or birds are as a rule arranged schematically in pairs 
{Sanghata). The most conspicuous positions for the animals are the faces of the “false 
capitals” separating the architraves* The animals are both real and legendary, some¬ 
times with riders and- sometimes without them. They include goats, horses, bulls, 
camels, elephants, - lions and leogriffs. On the cast gateway (lowest architrave inner 
face, north end) -the riders come from a cold climate as shown by their wearing the 
northern dress (udzchya veia). Winged lions (SapaksJia Sim ha) and leognff {Singliavyala) 
formed part of wide canvas of motifs common to India and Western Asia, The 
floral designs have a unique richness and exuberance which are among the 
greatest beauties of this monument* According to Marshall motifs taken from the 
plant world have at all times been handled with exquisite taste by the Indian artists, 
but never more exquisitely than by the sculptors of Sanchi with the exception of the 
honeysuckle pattern on the south gateway and the grapevine on the west gateway. Most 
of the plant designs are purely Indian in character and based, as they are, on the most 
careful and faithful observation of nature par excellence anything of which Assyrian or 
Persian art was capable. Lotus representing the birth of the individual and the cosmos 
which was the commonly accepted symbol of fertility, abundance and blooming life, is 
a most favourite among ail floral subjects. Some of the best examples are to be seeen 
an the outer sides of the pillars of the gateways. Sometimes the lotus takes form of 
Malpalata, the like of which we have seen at Bharhut, At others the lotus is treated as a 
repeat motif and worked into the form of the Tree of Life rnude much more 

gorgeous by pairs of riders on lions or leogriff-: as carved on the right pillar of the West 
Gateway, The grapevine border and the horned leonine figures point to Western 
Asiatic intimations in the making of this form of the Tree of Life which seems to have 
been adapted to accord with the Indian conception of ^rl-vriksTia. The footprints of 
20 
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the Buddha and the Triratna emblem find a natural place in the reliefs on the pillars as 
parts of Buddhist symbolical iconography; 

South Gateway 

This was the earliest gateway to be added to the great Stupa, It was restored 
in 1882 ; as it stands it has three architraves. The top one shows the figure of 
f§ri-LaltHhm standing in the midst of a lotus grove {Padmavana) and attended by two 
elephants which form a very charming representation of the scene, Foucher would 
take it as MayadevI but it was more properly the cult Srl-Lakshmi (or Sirima Pevata 
as seen at Rharhut). On the middle architrave is depicted the visit of the emperor 
Asoka riding in a chariot and followed by elephant riders to the Stupa at Ramagrama 
which was defended by Naga guardians. Above the Stupa are Suparnas holding 
garlands. On the lowest architrave the dwarfish pot-bellied figures of squatting and 
sprawling Kumbliandm are holding pearl necklaces in their hands and spouting forth 
the lotus creeper of Life and Fortune from their mouth. This was a very significant 
motif of early Indian art relating to the cult of Kumbhanda gods whose chief was 
Viiudhaka, the Lokapala of the southern direction. It should be noted that the 
circular ends of the architraves on the two sides were occupied by a design of seven 
zones [cftakravyuha) now termed as “spiral”- The two cubicals separating the archi¬ 
traves on left show the Bodhi Tree and Stupa and the Bodhi Tree and SrI-Laksfarm on 
right. The false capitals or the corresponding portions of the architraves themselves, 
both on the right and left show pairs of couchant animals with riders, e, g. horses 
{Jiaya*zangha{a) f stags {mriga-mngl&ta)* This was a decorative motif seen also on the 
pillars in the Western Indian caves and elsewhere at Bharhut, Mathura, etc, and 
occurs in the literary descriptions of the Jaihas. 

Backside : Top Architrave—In the central section are three Stupas alter* 
nating with four trees with thrones in front of them worshipped by human and divine 
figures. These represent the six previous ManushI Buddhas and Gautama Buddha— 
three symbolised by their Stupas and four by their Bodhi Trees. The Sitlsha Tree 
belongs to Krakuchchhanda, the Udumbara to Kanakamuni, the Nyagrudha to 
Kasyapa and the Pippala to Sakyamuni. 

On the dome of the central Stupa is the inscription, already mentioned, 
referring to Ananda, the royal architect of Ring Sri Satakarni. 

Middle Architrave— The story of Chhaddanta Jataka showing the Bodhi- 
sattva born as the king of a herd of elephants besporting himself in the lotus lake and 
walking to the central Banyan tree, while the hunter Sonuttara hidden among the 
rocks makes ready his bow* 
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Lowest Architrave —It depicts the war of the relics which the chiefs 
of seven other clans waged against the Mallas of Kosmara for the possession of the 
Buddha’s DJiatm. In the centre of the architrave is shown the seize of Kustnara- 
To right and left the victorious chiefs are departing in chariots and on elephants. 
After the war, Stupas were erected for Buddha’s relics at Rajagriha, VaisSlI* 
Kapilavastu, A 11a kappa, Ramagrama, Vethadipa, Pava and Kusinara. 

The ends of the three berms are occupied by the CTiakvavy&ha motif, the dies 
on the east and west ends by Purnakumbha, Bodhi Tree worship of the three Buddhas, 
and the false capitals. The gateway is supported on two square pillars which are 
also profusely sculptured with several panels on their front, inner and back faces, e, g. 
the left pillar of the South Gateway shows on its front face three panels, the top one 
showing the worship of the Dharmachakra supported on a stepped base. The wheel 
has thirty-two spokes terminating in thirty-two Triratna symbols on its outer rim. 
The Dharmachakra is topped by a parasol and garlands and the octagonal shaft of 
the pillar is rooted in a Full Vase, The crowded company of worshippers and the 
herd of deer on the two sides makes it one of the most vivid pictures of the Buddha’s 
Dharmachakra. 

Front Face : Second Panel—Emperor Asoka in his chariot with his retinue 
round him. 

Inner Face ; Top and second panels—Asoka with his two queens at the 
BodlUvrifaJia-prakam at Bodhgaya. This was the temple built by Asoka himself 
around the sacred Plpal Tree. Asoka has fainted at the sight of the withering trc^. 

Inner Face : Lower Panel—The worship of the Bodhisattva’s hair and 
head-dress, same as the GhudUmaha in a Bharhut relief. A company of deities in the 
trayaxtrimia heaven is worshipping the hair of the Bodhisattva. On the corresponding 
panel on the front face of this pillar the deities on foot, on horse back and on elepban 
are hastening to do homage to the Buddha’s lock. The figure on elephant is Indra 

with his queen. 

Lei'T Filler : On the west face of this pillar there is a veiy interesting 
scene of which the true significance has not been understood up to now. In a meandering 
lotus creeper are three scenes of the Uttarakuru country showing three mithuna figures 
with ornaments and clothes being produced from the branches of the mythical Kdpa - 
vrihhas. Such Mithuna figures became a favourite motif of early Indmn art being 
represented particularly at Bbaja in the so-called Indra panel which is^ actually the 
scene of King Mandhata’s visit to the Uttarakuru country. Here at Sanchi in the 
lowest wave we see the mithuna or male and female couple seated in forest with 
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flowers, fruits, birds and lions. The female figure has a pair of anklets near hci feet 
and holds in her hands a necklace of amulets or auspicious signs (mahgalaka mala) 
the use of which was considered effective to ward off evil and which was taken as a 
distinctive mark of the idyllic land of Uttarakuru. It may be seen that such a 
necklace is worn by the female figure in the couple carved in the next wave. Two 
such amulet strings (i mangalaka mala) are illustrated on the east pillar of the 
northern gateway. The couple in the lowest panel is playing on a harp and this 
is also seen in the Bhaja scene where seated under a Kalpavriksha tree they are 
witnessing the dance of a female figure. This became in Sung a art also a subject for 
detached terracotta plaques the meaning of which was well-understood as a version of 
life in the Uttarakuru land, such specimens having been found at Mathura, Rajglmt 

and Patna. 

Right Pillar : Top Panel—It depicts the episode of the Buddha in the 
form of a Boddi Tree and the Nagaraja Muchalinda, surrounded by four NagI queens 
with one hood only. In the middle panel are four Lolapalas with four attendants 
offering the begging bowls to the invisible Buddha. The bottom panel shows the 
merchant Prapusha and Bhaliika passing through Uruvilva seated in their chariot. 

Inner-Face : Top Panel shows the Bodhi Tree of Buddha Vipassin with a 
woman prostrating before the Throne. 

Middle Panel shows the grass-cutter holding a sickle who presented a sheaf of 
straw for spreading on the Buddha's throne. 

The Fourth Panel shows the Sambodhi Throne with male and female 
worshippers, the latter with ewers of water. Bottom Panel shows the Chankrama 
or Promenade of the Buddha, 

The capitals on the pillars of the southern gateway consist of pairs of lions 
{Singha mmghaia) seated back to back, two on the front side and two on the back, on 
the northern and eastern gateways, of similar pairs of elephants (Gfaja samgftata) and on 
the western gateway, of standing Atlantes or Ktehaka figures* 

Northern Gateway 

This is the best preserved of all the four gateways which preserved the largest 
portion of its ornamental figures. Above the topmost beam were seven figures, a 
Dharmacbakra in the centre and on both sides of it an attendant Yakslia, a triratna 
and a winged lion. On the edges of the main pillars are sinuous creepers including the 
vine. 
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Front face of the top architrave shows Seven Manushi Buddhas represented 
by their Bpdffl Trees and Stupas alternately as on the other three gateways* Middle 
Architrave repetition oj. the Seven Bodlii Trees of the seven Manushi Buddhas. 

Between the top and middle architraves there are three uprights and four 
detached figures of horse riders carved on two faces. The horse riders on their breasts 
are wearing the Srlvatsa symbol which as an auspicious amulet is ii eluded in both the 
necklaces specially shown on this gateway. _Qn the central upright is shown a wheel- 
topped pillar inside a railing where two parasols are planted. 

Loweimost architrave ■ Oil this lintel one of San chi *s masterpieces is carved* 
showing the Buddha in his last but one incarnation bom as Prince Vessantara who 
realised the Perfection of Charity (Dam Paramtia). Here the story is told with a 
great wealth of detail and has the unique distinction of covering the entire architrave, 
both front and back. Here we see three panels, prince Vessantara giving away his 
royal elephant ; his banishment and saying farewell to his parents outside the city ; 
driving away in his chariot with his family and presently parting with his chariot and 
horses through some Brahmanas. From the point of view of carving this is one of the 
most vivid representations at Sanchi marked by the greatest clarity of treatment of 
city architecture, personal ornaments and dress as well as of the quadriga and the 
horses. On the soffit or underside of this architrave is a row of beautifully carved 
lotuses showing in the centre a red lotus (padma) framed between blue lotuses {mlotpala ). 
On the two die portions of these three architraves there are two Gaja-Lakshml represen¬ 
tations in which the goddess and the elephant are all shown seated and standing on 
full blown lotuses. This bad become an established style for a number of other 
statuettes of the goddess seen in Mathura art. Between the three architraves on the two 
sides of the Gaja-Lakskml figures are to be seen standing Vnkshakas under distended 
boughs of mango or Asoka trees which set the norm for such figures in later art. But 
the most beautiful and delicate are the forana caryatids festooning the corners on the 
outside which are also seen in their best preserved form in a similar position on the 
eastern gateway. 

Other scenes depicted on the backside of the top and middle architraves show 
Chhaddanta Jataka, the elephant king paying homage to the Bodhi Tree; and the 
demon hosts of Mara army at the time of Buddha’s temptation (middle) ; the 
bottom lintel continuing the Vessantara Jataka showing life in the hermitage, gift of the 
children, gift of the wife and the final reunion. 

Left Pillar (front view) depicts the great miracle (Haha-pratih&rya) of 
the Mango Tree performed by the Buddha at feriivasll when he walked in the air, 
and flames broke out from his feet and water from his head. 
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The second panel depicts the Jetavana showing three G'dHdhalcutzs of Buddha 
with the throne in front of it. In the foreground are punchmarked coins spread as in 
a relief at Bharhut, In the third panel another miracle of SravastI is shown in which 
the Buddha is soaring in the air over his Chanhmma* Panel four shows king Praseimjit 
going out of the city-gate of SravastI to meet the Buddha in the Jet a van a. Panel 
five is an inset of the Uttarakuru country where dampatz figures drinking wine and 
playing music are shown with the figure of Mandhata on elephant carved below them. 

Inner Face—Visit of Indra to the Buddha in the Indrasaila cave. In the upper 
part of the panel is an artificial cave resembling in its facade many Buddhist shrines 
hewn in the rocks of western and central India, In front of the door is the throne 
which marks the presence of the Buddha, The animals, including human-faced rams, 
peering out from among the rocks serve to indicate the wildnesss of the spot. Below 
is the company of Indra in attitudes of worship; Indra himself being probably represen¬ 
ted twice, first as the principal figure in the foreground and then with his back to the 
spectator, against the rocks. 

Second panel shows a king with his cortege issuing from a city ; probably king 
Ajatasatru coming out of Rajagriha on a visit to the Amravana of Jlvaka. Panel three 
shows the Venuvana at Rajagriha with the throne of the Buddha in the centre and 
devotees around. 

Outer Side : This depicts one of the most interesting motifs in the whole 
range of Sanchi art, showing a golden post (suvarna ymhthi) with eight parts of pegs 
(nagadanta) for hanging golden necklace (hemamald), In the treasure-houses of royal 
palaces and rich men’s houses such golden pillars for the storage of costly necklaces 
were used as visible symbols of goddess Sri-Lakshml since their earliest reference 
occurs in the apocryphal Srt-Sukta of the Rigveda where the goddess Sri is 
described as ymhtim suvarnam liemamalinim SHryam Inranmayim Lakshmim (hymn 14), 
i, e, golden Lakshml resplendent as the Sun, takes the form of a golden pillar loaded 
with golden necklaces. It appears that in the second stage the idea was connected 
with the symbolism of the Uttarakuru country and such a post was taken to 
represent a cross-section of the wealth of the Uttarakuru land in which string of 
golden amulet especially formed part. In a previous illustration on the southern 
gateway we have seen that the female figures wear such amulet strings. Here two 
of these strings or necklaces are shown. The left one having eleven and the right 
one thirteen auspicious amulet beads as follows : 

Left : 1 sun, 2 wheel, 3 lotus pond ( padmamra ), 4 goad {< ankma ), 5 Indra’s 
triangle-headed banner (VaijayantI), 6 lotus ( panJcaja ), 7 a pair of fish (vuna^mithuna), 
8 Srlvatsa, 9 battle axe (parasu) t 10 mirror (darpana) t 11 lotus (Icamala)* 
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Right : 1 lotus, 2 goad, 3 Kalpavriksha, 4 mirror, 5 Srtvatsa, 6 Vaija- 

yanti, 7 Pankaja, 8 mma-yugala, 9 battle axe, 10 flower garland (pushpadama), 
11-12-13 wheel, two other symbols. 

A possession of these divine necklaces was considered apotropaic and seems 
to have formed part of a cult of goddess Jsri-Lakshmi, later on linked to the Uttam- 
kuru conception. In the third stage it became associated with the physical statue of 
the Buddha showing him in a visible form like other symbols and therefore labelled as 
Bhagavato Pamanx-Latthi ‘Height-measuring Staff of the Blessed One’. (Marshall, II, pi. 
XXVII). Even one of these amulets was considered sacred and efficacious enough to 
ward off evil. Individual specimens have been found in early Indian art, as amongst 
relics of the Stupa. In the next stage tlie number of auspicious signs became fixed at 
eight as on the Ayaga pattas in Mathura (J 249 of Lucknow Museum) and this gave 
rise to a new name ‘Ashtha-mangdlah.i-mala which included the following list : 

The Mlna-Mithuna, Deva Vimana-griha, Silvatsa, Vardhamana, Iriratna, 
Pushpadama, India-Yashti or Vaijayantl and Puvnaghufa. The names had become 
popular as we find by its mention twice in the Angavijja of about the second-third 
century. During the Gupta period its possession was ardently desired by tiavellors 
both on land and sea and rich men. The number eight had become stereotyped since 
Bana compares the eighteen islands encircling Bharatavarsha to an Ashtamangalaka 
Mala (ashtadamdvlpashthamangalakamalha medini, Harshacbarita, ch. 6, p. 185). 

Right Pillar _Front face shows the descent of the Buddha from the 

heaven of the thirty-three gods; in the centre is the ladder with figures of Indra and 
Brahma. Second panel shows the riderless horse depicting the Buddha's departure 
from the palace (AbhinUJihramana). Third panel—The conversion of the Sakyas 
and miracle at Kapilavastu. 

Inner Face— Top panel shows probably the dedication of the Stupa con¬ 
taining the Buddha’s relics by the Mallas. Second panel—The offering of a bowl of 
honey to the Blessed One by a monkey. 

Third panel back-Tree and throne of the Buddha with attendant worshippers 
bringing offerings. 

It may be noted that the various life scenes like the descent from heaven, 
presentation of the honey cup, etc., set up a model of portiaj al followed subsequent y 
in the schools of Mathura and Gandhara. 

Eastern Gateway 

Like the northern gateway, the eastern has been preserved in its original 
position although much damaged. The motifs on the capitals and false capitals are 
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about’the same, but are here treated with greater ease and freedom and the style is 
superior to what is seen in the other gateways. 

Top Architrave: Front—Seven ManushT Buddhas shown by their Stupas and 
Bodhi Trees as on other gateways. 

Middle Architrave—Buddha’s departure from Kapilavastu, the city being shown 
with walls and a moat and gateway. This relief is repeated four times to show the 
progress of the prince. 

Third architrave shows the visit of Asoka to the Bodhi tree. In the centre,- 
the temple and trees of Bodhgaya j to the left, a crowd of musicians and devotees with 
water vessels ; to the right, a royal retinue and a king and queen descending from an 
elephant and afterwards doing worship at the Tree. This is the ceremonial visit which 
Asoka and his queen Tissarakkhita paid to the Bodhi Tree, for.the purpose of watering 
it and restoring it pristine beauty after the evil spell which the queen in a fit of 
jealousy had cast upon it. In the pahs of peacocks at the ends of this .architrave 
there may be a special allusion to Asoka, since the peacock (Pali : mom; Sans: May'ira) 
was the badge of the Maurynn times. On the south voluted ends of the architrave and 
on the dies and false capitals are scenes of Chakra and Stupa worship and Guja- 
Lakshnu. 

Back of the first architrave—-Seven Manushi Buddhas depicted as usual by. 
their thrones and Bodhi Trees. 

Middle Architrave—Worship of the Buddha’s throne under a Bodhi tree by ■ 
animal kingdom, including animals, real and mythical, birds and Nagas. 

Lowest Architrave—Worship of the Stupa by elephants. South end shows 
Parmujliata, Stupa worship, Bodhi Tree worship and animal capital. North end 
depicts Siupa worship and Pvrnaghata motif. 

Left Filial Front Face : Panels 1 and 2, the illumination and walk of the 
Buddha, hi the second panel from the top is a temple at Bodhgaya built by 
Asoka with the throne of Buddha within, and spreading through its upper i 
windows the branches of the sacred tree. It is the illumination of the. Buddha, and 
to right and left of the temple are four figures in an attitude of adoration, probably the 
guardian kings of the four quarters. Third Panel shows the miracle of the Buddha 
walking on the waters. The river Nlranjana being shown in the foreground. 

Lowest Panel shows Bimbisara with his royal cortege issuing from the city 
Of Rajagriha, on a visit to the-Buddha, here symbolised by his empty throne. 
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Inner Face— Top Panel depicts the visit of Indra and Brahma to the Buddha 
in the city of Uruvilva. 

Second Panel shows the victory of the Buddha over the serpents in the Fire 
Chapel at Uruvilva (Agnisala) in the ashrama of Kasyapa. 

Third Panel—Miracles of the wood, the fire and the offering. In the story 
of Kasyapa’s conversion it is related that after the miracle of the Fire Temple, a 
sacrifice was prepared by the Brihmana but the wood for the fire could not be split, 
the fire could not be made to burn and the oblation could not be offered, until in each 
case the Buddha gave his consent. 

Reght Plllar—F ront Face—The six inferior heavens of the KamMvacTmd 
gods (Kamavachara-dmadoJcas). Starting from below they are as follows : 

1. Ohntummaharajikalaka, heaven of the four Lokapalas ; 

2 . Tmymtrimmddeva , heaven of the thirty-three gods ruled by Indra ; 

3. Yamaloka f where Yama, God of Death, presides and there is no variation 

of night and day ; 

4. Tmkiiasuarga, where the Bodhlsattvas are born prior to their descent on 

earth and where Mai trey a now resides ; 

5. Nirmanara&wuarga, heaven of the gods who rejoice in their own creation ; 

6* Parinirmitavasavartin gods, who indulge in pleasures created for them 
by others and over whom MSra is king. 

These Shadkamavaoltara devas are six classes of gods still living in the realm 
of desires in which the passions are still unsubdued. Tiieir representation here is 
very monotonous. Each of these six heavens is represented by the storeys of a palace, 
front of which is divided by pillars into three bays, the pillars in the alternate storeys 
being either plain or provided with elaborate Persepolitan capitals, In the central bay 
there sits a god, probably Indra, holding a thunder-bolt (Vajra) in his right hand and 
a flask containing nectar in bis left. Behind him are his female attendants holding 
the royal umbrella and fly-whisk. In the bay to his right, seated on a slightly lower 
seat, is his viceroy ; and to his left are the court musicians and dancers. With slight 
variations the same figures are repeated in each of the six heavens. 

Inner Face—Top Panel showing the gods beseeching the Buddha to be bom 
on earth. Second Panel—Dream of Maya and the conception of the Bodhisattva, Third 
Panel —Royal procession of King Suddhodana going to meet the Buddha* Fourth 
Panel—Miracle of walking in the air. Bottom Panel—The guardian Lokapala of this 
21 
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gateway, probably Dhritarasbtra, the king of the Gandharvas, but no distinctive sign 
is shown. 

Back Face— Sambodhi or Illumination of the Buddha depicted by the Pipal 
Tree in square railing with worshippers on either sides and celestial beings above, 

Western Gateway 

Top Architrave—Repetition of the seven ManushI Buddhas by their Stupas 
and Bodbi Trees. 

Middle Architrave—The sermon on the Deer Park. The Dharmachakra is 
set on a throne and there are numerous deer to indicate the Mrigadava in which the 
sermon was preached. 

Lowest Architrave—The Chhaddanta Jataka (also shown on north and 
south gateways), shown as King of the elephants worshipping the Bodhi Tree. 

On the north end of the architraves are scenes of Gaja-Lakshml, Stupa 
worship and Bodhi Tree worship, and the usual capita] of addorsed animals. The 
capital above the pillar eonsits of standing Kumbhanda or Kiel taka dwarfs with hands 
raised aloft, a motif which is mentioned in the Sabhaparva as Kinkara, Guhyaka or 
Antarikthaehara RalcsJiam. 

Back view—The chief of the Mallas of Kuslnara bearing the relics of the 
Buddha on his head into the town of Kuslnara. 

Middle Architrave War of the relics, also depicted on the south gateway 
showing the seven chiefs distinguished by their seven royal umbrellas, advancing with 
their armies to the city of Kuslnara. 

Lowest Architrave—Temptation of the Buddha. In the centre is the temple 
of Bodhgaya with the Pipal Tree and the Throne of the Buddha within ; to the right, 
the armies of Mara fleeing discomfirted from the Buddha ; to the left, the Devas 
celebrating the victories of the Buddha over the evil one and exalting his glorious 
achievements. The Mara-Dharshana scene set a model for its subsequent portrayal in 
other places and even in the Ajanta painting. 

The ends of the architraves on the two sides as usual show scenes of Stupa 
worship, Chakra worship, winged lions, and false capitals. 

Left Pillar : Front Face—The top panel shows a cross-section of the 
Uttarakurn land with four seated mithunas and one standing couple engaged in music 
and dunking under various KalpavriksJtas producing ornaments, 
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In the lower panel partly defaced is the repetition of a similar scene with 
Kalpavnkshas producing ornaments and coins. 

Inner Face : Top Panel—Syama Jataka. Syama, the only son of a blind 
hermit and his wife, who are entirely dependent on him for support, goes to draw water 
and is shot with an arrow by the king of Varanasi who is out hunting; thanks to the 
king's penitence and his parent’s sorrow, Iudra intervenes, and allows Syama to be 
healed and his parents' sight to be restored. 

At the right hand lop corner of the panel are the two hermitages with the 
father and mother seated in front of them. Below them their son Syama is coming 
to draw water from the stream. Then, to the left, we see the figure of the king 
thrice repeated, first shooting the lad in the water, than with bow in hand, then 
standing penitent with bow and arrow discarded ; and in the left top corner are the 
father, mother and son restored to health, and by their side the god India and the 
king, the former wearing his characteristic head-dress. 

Second Panel—Nagaraja Muchalinda shielding Buddha from rain. 

Third Panel—Only the upper part of this panel is now preserved. It 
appears to depict the miraculous crossing of the Ganges by the Buddha when he left 
Rajagriha to visit Vaisall. 

Right Pillar: Front Face—Top Panel—MahSkapi J&taka. The Bodhi¬ 
sattva born as the king of monkeys formed a bridge across the river with his own 
body over which his followers crossed over to eat the fruits of a large mango tree. 
Brahmadatta surrounded the tree but the Bodhisattva saved his tribe. But Devadatta 
jumped on his back and made the heart of the Bodhisattva break, Brahmadatta 
seeing the good deed of the Bodhisattva and repenting of his own attempt to kill 
him, tended him with great care when he was dying and afterwards gave him 
royal obsequies. 

Higher up the panel is the great mango tree to which two monkeys are 
clinging, while the king of the monkeys is stretched across the river, from the mango 
tree to the opposite bank and over his body some monkeys have escaped to the rocks 
and jungles thereon. In the lower part of the panel, to the left, is king Brahmadatta 
on horse back with his soldiers. 

Higher up the panel the figure of the king is repeated sitting under the mango 
tree and conversing with the dying Bodhisattva. 

Second Panel —Adhyeshana i.e, the gods led by Brahma and Indra entreat 
the Buddha to show mankind the way of salvation. 

Third Panel— Indra’s visit to the Buddha in the Indrasaila cave. 
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Lowest Panel— Three rampant lions standing on the lotus tree of life and 
fortune* The foliage is peculiar to the early school and is never found in later art. 
We see here a combination of the twisted and corrugated palm leaves in combination 
with the lotus. 

Inner Face— Samhodhi or the enlightenment of the Buddha showing the 
Throne, Bodhi Manda under the Bodhi Tree, and round them Mara with his daughters* 

Second Panel—T he conversion of the Sakyas in which the Buddha 
preaches in the Banyan Park at Kapil a vast u to his father Suddhodana and the 
assembled Sakya chiefs. 

Back — Barinirvana of the Buddha, represented by a Stupa and attendant figures* 

The sculptures on these four gateways with their architraves and pillars 
are sometimes bold being conceived independently and at others crowded in multitud¬ 
inous groups as for example those in the war of relics* In other cases as in the 
depiction of the Vessantara Jataka the scenes are synoptically treated and of clear 
composition* 

There is an abundance of natural scenes showing Bodhi trees and domestic 
and wild animals like elephants, lions and deer* There are certain marked points of 
contrast between Bharkut and Sanchi portrayals* At Bharfmt the number of Jataka 
scenes are much more in excess than at Sanchi ; whereas the Bharhut sculptors took 
pleasure in depicting a number of minor Jatakas, the Sanchi artisans only concentrate 
on the great Jatakas and those also limited in number—for example, Vessantara 
Jataka, Ckkaddanta Jataka (repeated several times), Syama Jataka and Mabakapi 
Jataka. The number of Buddha’s life scenes is much in excess at Sanchi and even 
there the sculptors are more fond of depicting the miracles of the Master, e. g* his 
walking in the air, on water and the miracles in the hermitage of Kasyapa* The 
historical scenes also may be said to bs more frequent at Sauchi ; for example, 
we find the visit of Ajatasatm and Frasenajit Kosala to the Buddha and of 
11asenajit visiting the mango tree at Sravastl, Ajatas&tru visiting the Amravana of 
Jlvaka, king Suddhodana going to meet the Buddha, and Asaka’s visit to the Bodhi- 
vriksha at Bodhgaya and the Naga Stupa at Ramagrama* The life episodes of the 
Buddha had become very much standardised at Sanchi, being frequently portrayed 
in the form of the worship of the Bodhi Tree, Dkarmachakra and Stupa* 

A new feature at Sanchi is the especial emphasis on depicting scenes of the 
Uttarakimi country where happy mithums enjoy dance* music and drink under the 
Kalpavriksha trees. It appears that the Uttarakuru had been accepted as the land of 
Buddhist paradise, although still retaining its Maha character. The torams at 
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Bharhut are finished in crocodile-shaped volutes and those at Sanchi in the Spiral’ 
motifs {Chaferavy&ha) which was a marked difference between the two Stupas* The 
Sanghata of the addorsed animals like the horses, elephants, deer, balls and lions is 
much more emphasised at Sanchi, The Sri-Lakshmi depiction on the false capitals 
and also that of PCirnakumbha is a conspicuous feature on the Sanchi toranas. It 
appears that the spirit behind the Srl-Lakshnn cult was still alive, but more evolved 
at Sanchi and became assimilative of the religious beliefs about Uttarakuru on the one 
hand and about the nativity of the Buddha oil the other ; but still wo should recognise 
its popular character as part of a folk cult* [Fig, 65]* 

Marshall noticed the diversity of style and inequality in technique amongst 
the sculptors at Sanchi, The second panel on the front face of the right pillar of 
western gateway, the Adhyeihana scene shows a strong archaising tendency whereas 
the ClmlamaJta scene on the lowest panel of the front face of the left pillar of the south 
gateway shows as advanced a style as anything produced by the early school* The war 
of the relics on the southern and western gateways exhibits a fine sense of composition 
and modelling* This school of Vidisa situated on the highway between Mathura and 
Pratishtliana exerted a strong influence on the subsequent Mathura School of Sculpture 
which derived many of its ideas of composition of the various life-scenes of the Buddha in 
their symbolical form and also its technique and style. The southern gateway was carved 
by a guild of ivory workers of Vidisa, VedVsaJceM dantahar^d hatath. 

The carvers have succeeded in the clear treatment of the bas-reliefs and figures either 
alone or in groups and based themselves on the simplicity and naturalness of their 
rendering* It is a great quality by which this early school was marked and which 
their patron, namely the wealthy merchants of Vidisa and UjjayinI specially liked. 
The sculptors were definitely advancing towards giving an increasing religious tone to 
the subjects handled by them as shown by the abundance of the religious symbols 
depicted in these bas-reliefs* Marshall criticised some of these scenes as mundane and 
sensuous but that was due to misunderstanding, for, ns pointed out above, these were 
Elysian scenes of ideal happiness from the Uttar akuru land which were now put into 
great relief, and probably synchronised with the descriptions in the epics and Jatakas 
with which the scenes faithfully agree. It may a^lso be noted that these Stupas serve 
as commentaries on the many religious cults that were prevalent during the centuries 
prior to the Christian era and which were seeking marked embrace with Buddhism* 

Stupa II 

Stupa No. II is next to Stupa No. I the most important monument at 
Sanchi* It stands on a small terrace projecting out from the hillside some 
three-fifty yards down its western slopes* It may be stated that the construction of 
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the three Slupas was deliberately planned so as to enshrine the relics of the Buddha 
in Stupa No. I, built in the most majestic form and sited on the most conspicuous 
spot, the relics of Buddha’s two chief disciples, Sariputta and Maha Moggalayana m 
Stupa No. Ill on the hill-top itself and of the other great teachers and missionaries of 
religion who worked in the time of Asoka in a Stupa now labelled as Stupa II on an 
artificially constructed terrace jutting from the hillside towards the plains. 

In size and construction Stupa II was almost a replica of Stupa I, the main 
difference between the two being the decoration of the ground railing. Its diameter 
exclusive of the processional path and enclosing balustrade, was 47 ; its height to the 
top of the dome 21/ and to the top of the crowning umbrella 37'. In the four quad¬ 
rants of the ground railing there were 88 pillars. There were three railings, the one 
as the ground balustrade, the second the berm railing approached by stairways and 
the third on the top round the harmika, But the ground railing is carved with many 
reliefs which give the balustrade its unique value and make it an outstanding landmaik 
in the history of Indian art no less than of Buddhism. The subjects portrayed are 
generally similar to those on the gateways of the Great Stiipa. Among them, the 
four chief events of the Buddha’s life are conspicuous: h’S birth {Jad), his enhghten- 
rnent (Sambodhi), his first sermon (Dharm a chakra-p rava r ta na) , and his death ( Pari- 

nirvana) each represented by its own peculiar symbol : the lotus, the Pipal tree, 

the Wheel and the Stupa. Then there are the familiar figures of Yakshas and 
Yakshinls, many-hooded Nagas and a host of real and fabulous animals, sometimes 
with riders and sometimes without, like those which adorn the false capitals on the 
gateways of the Great Stupa: elephants, bulls, horses, deer, winged lions, makaras 
and griffins and other creatures of the fancy, also that do not occur on the gateways, 
such as horse-headed and fish-tailed men or centaurs with women on their backs 
(Icinnara mi(huna). Among plants, the favour ite one is the lotus—magic symbol of 
birth and life and giver of bounteous gifts to mortals—sometimes quite simply treated, 
sometimes in rich and elaborate devices ; among birds, the peacock, the goose, and 
the Sarasa are prominent ; and among characteristic Buddhistic emblems other than 
those already mentioned, the triratna, nandipada, and Snvatsa, and pillars crowned by 
lions or elephants. (Marshall). 

The contingent of decorative designs including flowers, animals, human beings 
and divine figures was traditional and borrowed from the repertoire that we find in the 
Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina Agamic literature. In the description of lotus railing 
{padmavara vedika) as given in the Rayapmeniya Sutta, we find conventionalised lists 
of such decorative motifs. There seems to be no doubt that these motifs of ornamental 
decoration were being used iu wooden construction for many centuries from where the 
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stone carvers borrowed them with complete facility. The unique charm of such a 
railing became widely popular and accepted in such art centres as Mathura and 
Sarnatii. The railing pillars of the earlier J&ina Stupa at Kankall Tila show as if the 
ground balustrade of Sanchi Stupa II was transferred with the variety of its decorative 
motifs and the simple natural style of carving. The few Suiiga pillars at Sarnath 
are also as if replicas of the Sanchi balustrade. The age of these reliefs on the 
balusrade of Stupa II may rightly be fixed on the basis of their style and palaeography 
of inscriptions in the last quarter of the 2nd century B, C. 

The smaller balustrades belonging to the stairway, berm and the harmika ore 
similar to those of Stupa III both in form and construction. The uprights of the 
stairway are relieved both on their inner and outer faces with one complete and two 
half discs of varying patterns. Similar floral rosettes are also carved on the inner face 
of the landing balustrade but the outer faces are decorated with narrow bands of 
carving between the rosettes. On the other hand the berm balustrade or pillars of the 
second parikmma have merely plain disc medallions, on the inner face of which the 
central ones are sometimes omitted. But the discs on the outer face of the pillars of this 
projecting ledge are relieved with lotus designs and other floral or animal devices ; e. g« 
a lion, a bull or an elephant. The coping of the harmika is also decorated on its inner 
side by a row of full-blown lotuses forming the pmhkaraSraj design. The relic box, 
deposited inside a relic-chamber which itself was placed at two feet distance from the 
centre, contained four small caskets of steatite with Sarira dhatu or the bodily relics of 
the ten missionaries sent by Asoka to preach the doctrine, some of whom had also taken 
part in the Third Council of Pataliputra. Although these teachers lived in the time of 
Asoka, their relics must have rested for some time at different places until they were 
assembled to be enshrined together in this Stupa which seems to have been a recognised 

practice in the Sunga period. 

Decoration of the Ground Railing : The main centre of interest lies 
in the decorative reliefs carved on the inner and outer faces of the upright pillars of 
the ground railing. As mentioned earlier the subjects shown on the half and full 
rosettes of the pillars were organised on the basis of the prevailing folk cults as inter 
preted by the artists and sculptors who seem to have taken their inspiration 10 m 
domestic and folk art. The first thing that impresses is the lotus and its wavy 
creeper in infinite forms. The lotus is carved in the form of full-blown flowers, buds, 
leaves and either in a conventionalised form or growing in a natural form, the former 
as Padma-lata and the latter as Vana-lata. The carving of the lotus cieeper an 
flowers in itself was the outcome of a complex cult of the lotus which had come, 
down from the earliest times. The lotus was associated with the cult of Brahma 
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who was said to have his seat on pmWcara (Brahma ha vai lralma?mn pusJdcare msrije, 
Gopatha Br., I. L 16) which was the symbol of the cosmos (blm-padniakosa) and of 
Fire and Sun, the latter two conceived as blooming lotuses rising from the depths 
of the primeval water. The conception of a garland of lotuses (pushkarahaj) 
comprising both the earth and the heaven was Vedic, Along with it was the cult of 
Srl-rLakshml having a Vedic origin and the two freely mingled with each other with 
the positive result that Lakshrm was conceived of as PadminI (Goddess of Lotuses) 
standing amongst lotuses {padrm stkitam), wearing a garland of lotuses or holding 
lotuses in both hands or standing on a Full Vase overflowing with lotus flowers and 
leaves. She is sometimes sprinkled over with water by elephants, also standing on 
lotus flowers. These variations are seen in these reliefs. 

We also find the Purriikumbha motif also called Mahendrakumbha, covered 
over with red and blue lotuses {I’admotpaUpidhana) ; Clmkra worship, Stupa worship, 
scenes of Uttarakurn, animal motifs, Kinnara-Mitlgjno, Srivatsa, Naga, and Yaksha 
figures. Some of them may be noted as follows : 

Salabhanjika : In ancient railings these were generally sixteen in one 
quadrant as actually found at Bharhut, making a total of sixty-four in the complete 
circular railing with twenty more for the re-entrant portion. The female figure in this 
pose was shown as holding the branch of an Asoka tree ( Vamahmta-gfilutagrmoka ) 

with her left hand and standing in a graceful attitude (IHdsupratishtkUa), as depicted- 
on the pillar No. 1 a. 

Si I Lakshml, Su-DevI, Gaja-Lakshmi or Lakshml with two elephants or 
two lions, with a human couple also standing on two lotuses. [Fig. 75]. 

Sri-Lakshml on lotus, Lakshml with lotuses, with two attendants and another 
woman standing between (lie door, with two attendants holding Chhatra and CUrmra. 
[Fi to . 76], Louis bunch, elephant with lotuses, Lotus bunch from the jaws of a 
Mtihaut having a Yaksha in the middle section; padmalata from the mouth of a 
tortoise j rhinoceros with Padma—and elephant with Padmalata, Simha with lotus. 
[Figs. 77 78], Yaksha on tortoise with lotus stem ; Yaksha with Padmalata ; Padmalata 
from the navel of a Yaksha. [Figs. 79-80]. 

Chakra on four lions placed on the top of a pillar round which are four deer, 
depicting the Sarnatb Pillar, Dharmachakra with eight spokes, Chakra worship, 
Bodhi Tree worship, Tree-in-railing. 

Stupa worship : The Stupa is of elongated cylindrical form and not 
hemispherical. It has the usual three railings but located on a high terrace which is 
decorated with vertical alternate bands of lotus rosettes and Srivatsa symbols both of 
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which point to the assimilating influences of Sn-Lakshmi cult with that of the Stupa, 
In the lowermost panel is the SrLVriksha or Tree-of-Life which also points to the 
comprehensive nature of the SiT-DevI worship, [Fig. 81], 

Animals :—Sim ha Sahghata ; lion with lotus; bull ; elephant with rider ; 
horse with rider. These were part of the worship of the Four Great Animals, Maha 
AjSneya Pasu, a well-established cult in ancient time from the Indus Valley to the 
19th century; [Their symbolism has been explained by us with a long list of references 
in our book, Chaltradhvaja]* A two-humped camel {dvifoilmdkramelaka) which was a 
Central Asian animal, about which the Central Indian sculptors must have received 
information from some caravan trader. Pair of boars ; combating lion and elephant j 
cow suckling the calf. 

Snvatsa depicted about a dozen times had already become a sacred symbol 
and naturally associated with the Sil-Lakshmi cult. Inraina symbol also depicted 
about a dozen times was pre-Buddhistic but accepted in the Buddhist, Jaina and 
B rahm an i c al t rad i tions. 

Uttarakuru i- —It is a favourite subject on the Gateways of Stupa I and 
is found here depicted in the form of Mithunas and Kalpalata meanders* [Fig. S^]* 
Kinnara motif is shown both with Riorum riding with her husband or the centaur 
riding with his wife. [Fig. 83], This is a motif repeated at Mathuia and other places. 

Birds This was the topic related to the ancient Suparna Maha ; we find 
here Gar upholding the Naga in its beak and the Naga coiled round the body of the 
bird, a motif continued in Mathura art; a pair of Hams as {hama-mithuna) ; a pair 
of cranes ( krauftehmithuna ). [Fig. 84]. 

Yaksha; The popularity of the Yaksha cult cast its deep influence on the 

Stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi and they are repeated on this railing of Stupa II also 

as related to Uttarakuru and water cosmology. Lotus creepers are shown as issuing 
from the mouth or navel of pot-bellied squatting Yaksha figures. As the followers of 
Kubera they were accepted as the genii of wealth and auspicious jewels (nidki and 
bhadmmani). A veiy peculiar figure is the Yaksha seated on a tortoise holding a 
sinuous lotus tree with Hamsa lodged iu it. [Fig. 85], The main stem of the lotus 
is seen issuing out from his navel. This illustrates a happy mingling of the dements 
of the several ancient folk cults, viz. that of the Yakshas, Kurina, Pushkara and 

Waters. Another form of Yaksha was that of a stout well-built male figure, lesembllng 

a wrestler, probably the same as Nara {as in the medallion on pillar 6a) because of 
which Kuber was called Naravahana. On one pillar we find the figure of a king with 
two queens with three attendants holding an umbrella and fiywhisk and at the bottom 
panel of the same the king driving in a chariot with his minister oil an elephant. It 
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recalls the scene of Asoka going to visit Bodhi shrine at Bodhgaya already depicted 
on the Western Gateway of the Stupa I. 

Stupa HI 

On the plateau itself about fifty yards north-east of the Stupa I is another 
monument called Stupa III, which enshrines the relics of Ssriputra and Maha Mogga- 
layana, the two great disciples of the Buddha. It is smaller in size; its diameter 
including the raised terrace but not the ground baustrade being 49'6" ; its height 27' or 
including the harmika and umbrella 35'4", The core is homogeneous throughout and 
composed of heavy unwrought blocks of local stone mixed with spalls {splinters). 
Apart from its size the only essential points in which Stupa III differed from the Great 
Stupa were the possession of one instead of four gateways, the decoration of its ground 
railing and the more hemispherical contour of its dome which was of a slightly later 
and more developed type. The ground railing has almost entirely disappeared, the 
work of demolition being done in ancient times to provide material for other monuments. 
There was a stairway with balustrade similar to that of Stupa I in style, deco¬ 
ration and structural forms. There is only one gateway on the south of this Stupa 
which is the latest of all the five Toranas at Sanchi and was added probably in the 
early parts of the first century A* D. The gateway is 17' high and is enriched with 
reliefs in the same style as those on the four gateways of the Great Slupa. No doubt, 
it was adorned with precisely the same class of figures in the round including Yakshas 
Yakshims and horsemen, and the same characteristic emblems of the faith, the Triratna 
and DJiarmflchaJcra* 

On pal geographical grounds Mr. Majumdar concludes that the inscriptions on the 
relic boxes, stairway and berm balustrades of this Stupa belong to the same period as 
those on the ground, berm and stairway balustrades of Stupa I, viz. to about the 
middle of the 2nd century B. C. 

Some significant motifs on the railings and gateway of the Stupa 111 are as 
follows : garland-bearing Yakshas which appear for the first time in the decoration of 
the meanders which in later art are known as Garland-bearing Erotes, in Mathura, 
Gandhara and Amaravati* In the Mahavaihsa and Divyavadana they are known 
as Maladkart DevaTi and are given a religious significance as one of the Fateha-raJaha 
figures round an ideal city. 

It is also indicated that a considerable give and take and mutual influencing 
was in progress amongst the manifold symbols and their twofold purpose, viz. decorative 
(*o(>Jiartha) and apotropaic (rakiJiattha) lmd fully mingled with each other. Other 
scenes include those of Stupa worship, Bodhi Tree worship, Lion pillar, Chakra pillar, 
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Chakra worship, fish-tailed Makar a with lotas creepers issuing from their month, 
five-hooded Nggaraja, klehaka or atlante dwarfs holding lotas bunch, Gaja-Lakshml, 
addorsed lions, bulls, horses, elephants {Banghatd) f kalpakta and several other scenes 
of Uttarakuru with couples enjoying water-sports and garden-sports* There is a 
definite development in the number of newly conceived motifs or in the form in which 
the old ones are depicted, e.g, Indra’s Vaijayanta palace together with the Nandana 
forests on the slopes of Mount Meru* On the two sides of the lower-most architrave 
elaborate scenes of Uttarakuru are depicted including Kalpakta meanders producing 
ornaments and issuing from the mouths of Yakshas which points to the association 
of the original motif with the region of Vaisravana, a conception which later on was 
perfected in that of the capital Alaka, the Happy Abode of the Yakshas. All the 
above symbols severally and in combination were accepted as motifs of religion and 
decoration and this was the happy approach accorded to them both in life and art. 

Asoka Pillar —There were many pillars on the Sanchi plateau, mostly 
of the Gupta age but the earliest and most remarkable is the Pillar of Asoka near 
the South Gateway of the Stupa distinguished by its perfect workmanship and bearing 
an inscription. It is now a broken stump but the lion capital hearing on the drum 
a row of Harbsas (Haibsamala) is still preserved in the museum. The pillar, when 
in tact, was about 42' in height and consisted of a round and slightly tapering 
monolithic shaft, with a puranagbata and foliage top as on the Sarnath pillar sur¬ 
mounted by an abacus and four lions back to back; the whole is finely finished and 
polished to a remarkable lustre from top to bottom. It must have been the outcome of 
the Emperor’s personal interest in the monuments* The abacus is adorned with four 
honeysuckle designs separated one from the other by pairs of geese* The lions afford 
a noble example of the sculptor’s art as seen in their spirited vitality although 
somewhat conventionalised, the tense development of the muscles, the swelling veins, 
the strong set of the claws and the treatment of the manes in short schematic curls* 
The sandstone out of which the pillar was carved come from the quarries of Cliunar 
several hundred miles away and it speaks to the great skill of Asoka’s engineers to 
have transported a block of stone over forty feet in length and weighing almost as 
many tons and hoisting it up the steep hillside at Sanchi* (See p. 101). 

Two Afsidal Temples There are at Sanchi two apsidal temples numbered 
18 and 40 which are of Sunga age and in architecture resembled the rock*cut Ohaitya 
halls at Karle. The first is the apsidal shrine directly opposite to the south gateway of 
Stupa I. Its apse is enclosed not by columns, as in the cave temples but by a solid 
walk The inner and outer walls around the apse were constructed of dry stone 
masonry. The older pillars and pilasters of the nave are monoliths, square in section 
and l7 r high, slightly tapering towards the top* Within the apse of the temple there 
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once stood a Stupa which contained a steatite vase. [Fig. S6], The other apsidal 
temple numbered 40 stood in the southern area. Its plan consisted of an apse, nave, 
prada&shmapatha with an entrance in each of its two longar sides a feature which 
recalls to mind the Sndama and other Maurya cave-shrines in the Barabar hills but 
differing from the cave temples of Western India which have one or more entrances 
directly opposite the apse. There were several restorations but the two original walls 
were in the form of an apse at the southern end, i.e. having a Vfiit&gata or Bcsara form. 

Their masonry was rough and severed as foundation to a superstructure 
which was also apsidal in plan and mainly of wood, replaced subsequently by stone 

pillars set upon-the same plinth and ranged in five rows of ten each. Similar apsidal 

temples were also found at Sarnatli and Ahichphhatra, all of which go back probably 
to the Manrya-Sunga times. 

Bodhgaya 

Bodhgaya is the site where Buddha obtained his enlightenment. It is six 
miles to the south of Gaya and at a very short distance from the Village of Urale, 

ancient Uruvilva which was the hermitage of i> islii KSsyapa arid also the seat of 

Sujata. It is said that Upagupta pointed out to Asoka that Buddha obtained his 
enlightenment at this place and the latter built here a Bodlii Temple, The tree was 
known as the Bodhi Druma or the Tree of Wisdom. The Throne or Seat of Buddha 
was called Bodhi Manda ; the temple created over the throne Malta Bodhi Vihara, and 
the great monastery close by Was called Malta Bodhi Sangharama. The original 
Bodhi shrine erected by Asoka no longer exists at Bodhgaya but the true representation 
of the same occuis at Bharhut in a bas-relief which shows tbnt it was an open pavilion 
supported on pillars in the middle of which was the VajrFmna throne decorated in 
front with four flat pilasters. Behind the throne appears the trunk of the Bodhi Tree, 
which rises up high above the building, and on each side of the tree there is a combined 
symbol of the triratna and the dharmachakra, standing on the top of a short pillar. 
On each side of the Vajrasana-voom there is a side-room of the same style. The 
top of the throne is ornamented with flowers, but there is no figure of the Buddha. 
It was conceived in the style of the pushpagrahaui vedika or the platform for receiving 
flower-offering as depicted near the Stupas at Mathura and other places. During 
repairs the original Bodhi Manda was actually discovered after removing the two 
subsequent restorations and it was found to have been made of polished sandstone 
with four short pilasters in front, exactly as depicted in the Bharhut bas-relief. The 
sandstone and its polish were similar to those of other Asokan monuments. 

Round it Asoka had built an enclosure with a curcuit of about 258 ft. 
measuring outside. It was originally of brick which still exists in the foundation but 
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Inter on replaced by a palisade {vedika) consisting of uprights (thabha), cross-bars 
W an ^ copings (unhlsa), which is very similar to the railings at Bharhut and at 
Sane hi but chronologically stands midway between them, circa end of the 2nd century 
B. C. The inscriptions engraved on it show it was the gift of Kurangft queen of king 
Indragnimitra, and Nagadeva, queen of Brahmamitra. There were 64 pillars, each 
with a section of 14"/12*, height of 6'8", coping V2", plinth '$*2** thus with a total 
height of 10', 

The general scheme of decoration consists of friezes and rosettes of the lotus 

flower on the copings and the uprights respretively marking it as the lotus palisade 

{Padmavaravediha) . A number of other subjects in amplification of the Uttarakuru 

motif together with Jataka scenes and historical scenes of Buddha’s life are depicted, 

as for example, Mithuna figures either shown together with Kalpavfihha tree 

producing ornaments hanging on the bevelled comers of the pillars, or shown separately 

on the front and back sides of the posts; mithuna seated on couch ; a palace with 

tofana and vedika showing a male with two women behind the railing ; Gaja-Lakshml 

representing the ancient cult of SrT-DevT; worship of the Bodhi Tree with a throne and 

chhatra, by a mithuna figure which was naturally a very important representation at 

Rodhgaya; Dharmachakra worship either placed on the Bodhi Maijda or on pillar (Fig. 

87;; triratna on Bodhi Manda \ Stupa and its worship » Yaksha Sankukarna (showing the 

guhyaha or kinkarshikas with upraised ears) ; a dryad or treenympb climbing on a tree 

with the help of a Yaksha seated below (Png. 88) ; Mother and child with a goat (on a 

pedestal); the bold figure of a woman standing on a furnjkum'Jia reminds of a kindred 

figure found at Mathura but standing amongst lotuses and the Rodhgaya specimen also 
/ 

seems to be that of Srl-LakshmT in a new idiom (Fig, 89), Amongst Buddha's life-scenes 
we find the Gandharva Panchasikha holding a harp standing outside the Indrasaila cave 
(Fig, 90) ; a mithuna standing outside a cave in aftjali-miidrd (Fig, 91) ; a rishi 
seated in front of a guild with the Vajrasana inside (Fig, 92); the two latter 
obviously showing the mingling of the Uttarakuru and Buddhist traditions in 
a new context ; a mithuna playing on a diccboard having sixty-four squares, divided 
into eight rows of eight squares each; gift of Jetavana (Fig, 93); a group of 
elephants offering worship to the Bodhi Tree, a scene treated much more elaborately 
at Bharhut and Sanchi; amongst Jatakas the sculptors of Bodhgaya have only 
a restricted number, e. g. Chhaddanta Jataka, Padakusalamanava Jataka showing 
the horseheaded (Aassamukhi) Yakshi and the young Brahman a (Fig. 27c), 
Vessantara Jataka, Kinnara Jataka and several others not identified, 

A strong point at Bodhgaya is the representation of animal figures, e.g. winged 
lion; winged horse; winged elephant; fish-tailed human being (nara-machchha); bull, ram, 
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goat, makara and several other lhamriga or fabulous animals (Fig* 94). On one of 
the pillars is shown a figure riding on a fish-tailed elephant {jalebha or gaja-rmchcliha) 
and another on the same pillar riding on a lion-headed fish-tailed aligator (magara- 
machchha ), other mythical land and water animals rendered in beautiful friezes are 
shown on the copings and provide a handsome introduction to the subjects in the 
art of Sanchi and Mathura. It is clear that the carvers at Bodhgaya elaborated 
their legeey from Bharhut and passed it on to their successors at Sanchi and Mathura 
in a more elaborate form. They show their originality in evolving new subjects, 
specially the winged figures and in developing a style which is more direct, simple 
and unified, avoiding as far as possible complex or synoptic treatment as found at 
Sanchi, They also had formulated their own ideas of perspective and isometric 
rendering as seen on a pillar where a rather complex design with two sides of a bigger 
railing enclosing a smaller railing round a tree and another pillar with a railing on 
one side shows a contingent of complex buildings* 

The temple at Bodhgaya underwent several restorations, the most important 
one being in the Gupta period when it was known as Bfihadgandhakutl prasdda on 
the site of Vajrmana* This was even further subjected to a very thorough renovation 
by the Burmese in 1035-1079 A, D, f when much of the stucco work was done and 
also the crossdegged Buddha seated in an earth touching attitude. 

Chankramana-Ohatiya (Pali* Chamlcama) : This was the name given to the 
pathway near the Vajrasana Throne where Buddha used to take his walk and it is 
stated that after his Sambodhi he walked here for seven days immersed in profound 
meditative thought about the new knowledge he had obtained. The terraced walk 
that still exists is 53' long. It was a wall 3' high and 3' 6" broad, flanked on 
the two sides by eleven pillar-bases in stone which appear to have been added later 
and indicate that the promenade was once covered. The pillar bases are much 
similar to such stone bases (Kumbha) found at Mathura (Vogel's Catalogue, pL II c-d). 

On one of them stood the magnificent female figure with her feet placed on 
a Purnaghata most probably Lakshmu From the earliest times the Buddhist 
regarded the Ratna Chankrama Ghaitya as a monument of a special sanctity 
associated with the life of Buddha. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Rock-Cut Architecture 

9 (a), Udaigiri and Khandagiri Caves 

The movement of art cteativity of the Sunga period has a major centre in 
Orissa in the East where about five miles northwest of Bhuvanesvar a group of caves 
was excavated in the Khandagiri-Udaigiri hills separated by a revine. These hills of 
sandstone formation are honeycombed with caves or cells inhabited by monks 
in ancient times. They are in different stages of architectural evolution, those in 
Khandagiri being small like dens and in Udaigiri respectable excavations. Ordinary 
caves are characterised by a chamber shaded by a pillared verandah in front ; in 
some cases the anti-chamber is divided into two or three cells ( Grarhha f Dvigarbha t 
Trigarbha). More elaborate caves are two-storeyed (Dviblmmiku), the upper storey in 
some cases receding back from the lower one, with an open terrace in front. A peculiar 
feature of the caves is a bench of stone or podium (asana pendika, asam pindika) 
running round the three sides of the front verandah about 1-1 £ ft in bight. The two 
sides of the verandah are hollowed out at the top to make small cupboard like cells 
{Bhandagarika) for storage of Sundry articles. The doors are very small (Ranlgumpha, 
yil" X 2') requiring the monks to crawl into the cells which are separated from each 
other by a thin stone wall 3" thick. 

The number of caves is 35 in all, 19 being in the Udaigiri hill and 16 in the 
Khandngiri. Those at Udaigiri are the Ranlgumpha, Svargapun or AlakapurJ, Jaya- 
vijayagumpha, Vaikunthapura, Patalapml, Mafichapuri, Ganesagumpha, HathTgumpha, 
Sarpagumpha, Vyaghragumpha, Jagannathagumpha, Thakuram, Yajradhara, Rasui and 
Haridasgumpha. The Khandagiri caves are Navamunigumpba, Satablmragumpha, 
Akasaganga, Devasabha, Auantagumpha, The caves are definitely part of a Jaina 
monastic establishment patronised by King Kharavela of Kalinga whose inscription 
is engraved on the underside of the projecting ledge of the Hafhlgumpha cave which 
seems to have been a natural cave. He was a mighty emperor and dynamic per¬ 
sonally who ruled in about 160 B. C. which] should be the time of the rock-excava¬ 
tion. He himself rebuilt the capital by providing the various contingents of the 
city including its ramparts and gateway (Qopura prahdra) and reconstiucted the 
lake embankments restoring also the palace named Yidyadharadhivata, repaired a 
water canal (pranali) dug in the past by the Nandas and brought it to the 
city and himself built a new palace named Maltavijaya Prfoada* He defeated 
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Behasatimitta (Bribaspatimitra) King of Magadha and brought back an image of 
Jina which Nandaraja bad removed from Kalinga, It was he who in his 13th year 
excavated on the Kumar! Parvata (the ancient name of Udaigiri and TChandagiri hills) 
cells for the living of monks (jlvadcha mjika parikhala) at the site of this establishment 
known as Arhat Niudiya. 

The rock excavations were distinguished by raised terraces (samutthapita hita) 
of beautiful form (varakay'a) and several architectural designs (arnica yojana)* These 
were supported on pillars (thmblia) and having ante-chambers shining like crystals 
(vaid&rya garb ha). 

Finally he organised a great festive celebration in honour of these religious 
establishments. Such was the glory of Kshemaraja VriddharSja Bhikshuiaja anti 
Dharmaraja Kharavela, an emperor of mighty conquests (mailavijayi%raj\a ). 

A short inscription of the chief queen (agramahislti) of Kharavela in the 
Mafichapun cave calls it a Una .cell) for the use of the Jaina monks 

RanIgumpha : It is the largest and most important of all the excavations, 
being elaborately carved : it is noted for commodious wings, large number of cells and 
spacious quadrangle in front. It consists of two storeys, each with a central wing and 
two abutting wings on the three sides of the courtyard (49' x 24'). The length of the 
upper main verandah is 62' and that of the lower 44', The upper storey i$ not 
placed directly over the lower but recedes leaving an open terrace in front of the 
verandah which is approached by stairways and from where the spectators could 
look down on the ground floor. 

* , f j - # 

There are no chaitya halls or shrines for worship in the Orissan caves as they 
are found in western India, In addition to this unique feature the architectural 
planning of the three enclosing gallaries round the courtyard with one side used as 
frontal approach, together with the broad and spacious verandah points to some special 
purpose which was in the minds of those responsible for these excavations. From the 
beginning the Jaina monks were interested in the life of the community. It appears 
that these large double-storeyed caves served the purpose of popular entertainment by 
the performance of dramatic shows. This is chiefly indicated by the scenes carved 
on the back wall of the verandah, illustrating some famous dramatic legends from 
Indian literature and folklore. There are the well known scenes of the Udayana- 
Vasavadatta story which has been identified beyond any doubt and also probably 
the story of Buoyant a and Sakuntala. The frieze occupying upper part of the 
yernndah of the upper storey in the RanIgumpha cave contains seven - bas-reliefs within 
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the interspaces of the eight doorways. Of the scenes in the frieze of the Gnneshgumpha 
only two are of major importance. 1 

Briefly they may be described as follows : 

(A) Ranigumpha. Scene I : (Mitra, plate VI) a celestial figure carrying a 
basket of lotus garlands. 

Scene 7 (Mitra, Plate VI). The counterpart of scene 1 on the proper left hand 
side of the frieze. 

Scene 2 represents three elephants who seem to be attacking a panicky 
crowd. In the fore-front are shown a female and a male figure defending themselves 
with a heavy club. Behind them are a number of female figures either seeking shelter 
in various attitudes of consternation, or by their gesture offering to assist in repelling 
the attack. Fergusson incorrectly thought that it probably represented some episode 
in the story of the conquest of Ceylon by Vijayn where elephants, Takshts and 
Yakshints performed important parts. (Cave Temples, p. 81). [Fig. 95]. 

Scene 3 is one of the best preserved and most interesting of the series. It 
consists of eight figures, four female and four male in four groups. The first represents 
a man apparently asleep inside a doorway, and a women sitting by him watching 
In front of these is a woman leading a man by the hand apparently to introduce him 
to the first pair. Beyond this on the right a man and a woman are engaged in mortal 
combat holding swords and shields in their hands. Beyond these on the extreme 
right a man carries off in his arms a woman who still bears her shield in her hand 
though she has dropped the sword and is pointing with the finger of her right hand 
towards the fighting first pair. (Mitra, plate VIII, p. S ; Cave Temples, p. 82). This 
scene is repeated on the frieze of the Ganeshgumpha and is often described as the 
rape scene. 

Scene 4 : In the first part of the bas-relief are three attendants a horse and 
its groom restraining him. The foremost attendant holds a fly-whisk in his right hand 
and a chhatra in his left which shows that the principal figure who has alighted from 
the horse is a king. In the second part of the carving the royal figure is shown holding 
a bow in bis left hand and arrows in the right and about to shoot at a herd of deer 
running in front of him. In between them is a blossoming tree. In the third part 
of the story we see the royal personage having withdrawn his bow from action which 

1, Scents erne to seven in the Rfmigumpha cave have been amply illustrated by Dr, Rajcndralal 
Mitra in his 'Antiquities of Orissa* Vol, II (1880), plates VI to XI and the two scenes of the 
Ganeshgumpha on plate XV and XVI of the same book. They were described in 
detail in the Cape Temples Of India (Fergusson and Burgess, 1880), pp, 81-84 Ranigumpha 
and pp, 86-88 Ganeshgumpha, 

23 
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is now hung on the left arm. He is standing in front of a tree on which is seated a 
young female figure. At the foot of the tree is a deer. Fergusson identified this as a 
scene from the Sama Jataka which is very doubtful. (Mitra, plate IX/p. 8; Cm 
Temples, p. 83). 

Scene 5 carved in the central compartment, shows a group of female figures 
apparently approaching to worship a saint seated cross-legged (Mitra, plate X, pp. 8-9 ; 
Gave Temples, p. 83). 

Scene 6 : The scene consists of there amorous couples seated on couches and 
enjoying drinks. It is similar to those depicted at Sanchi. (Mitra, plate XI, p. 9 ; 
Cave Temples, p. 83-84). 

(B) GaNESHGUMPHA— The frieze in the upper storey of the Ganeshgumplu 
consisted of three complete and two half reliefs. Two only are carved with figures. 
The end ones and the centre compartment are filled with the traditional 
‘Buddhist rails. 

Scene 1 ; Of the remaining two scenes one contains a repetition of the 
abduction scene of the Ranigumpha cave. ‘There are the same eight persons, and all 
similarly employed in both. Only that in this one the sculpture is veiy superior 
to that in the other and the attitude of the figures more easy and graceful’ (Cave 
Temples, p, 87 ; Mitra, plate XV, p. 10). 

Scene 2 : The bas-relief contains sixteen persons. In the first part of the 
story we see a party of soldiers on foot, dressed in kilts and moving in the act of 
pursuing. In front of them are three persons on an elephant. The hindmost is a male 
figure showering coins from a purse. The middle one is also a male figure mure 
prominent than the first one and shooting with bow and arrows in the direction of the 
pursuing soldiers. The third person is a woman driving the elephant with a goad held 
in her right hand. A tree separates this scene from the next one. In the second part 
of the scene the elephant is kneeling down on the ground and the riders, are alighting. 
In the third part of the scene we see the same three persons standing and moving. 
The last one has a big bundle or a container on bis shoulder. [Fig. 96]. 

In the fourth scene the female figure is seated on a rich cushion in a disconso¬ 
late mood and her companion is trying to console her. (Mitra, plate XU, p. 10; 
Gave Temples, p. 88). These two scenes were also illustrated by wood-cut blocks on 
plate 44, Vol. VII (1838) of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Major 
Kittoe as part of his Journal on a tour in Orissa; pp. 679-685). 

The important point about these different scenes forming part of the two 
friezes is the fact that they illustrate independent scenes. As remarked by Dr. R.L, 
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Mitra “Each frame is complete by itself and except in outline and general character 
bears no relation to its neighbour/ 1 {Antiquities of Orma , Vol. II, p. 4). Fergusson 
remarked “At one time I was inclined to believe that the scenes represented in the 
sculptures here and io Ranika nur (L e. Ranlgumpha) were continuous and formed 
part of one connected history, A more careful study, however, of the matter with 
the increased knowledge we now possess, has convinced me that this is not the case, 
and that each division in the storeyed bas-relief must be treated as separate subject. In 
this instance (i e, Ganesbgurapha) it seems that the sculptor purposely left the central 
compartment blank in order to separate the two so completely that no one should 
make the mistake of fancying that there was any connection between them/* ( Cave 
Temples , p. 87), 

It is possible to identify with the sarre certainty the second scene in the 
Gutieshgumpha cave with an episode in the Vasavadatta story. Scene 5 of Ranigurapha 
frieze seems to represent the story of £>nknntala. 

Vasavadatta-Udayana story. The clue to this identification is furnished by 
three terracotta plaques recently discovered from the ancient site of Kausambi, once 
the capital of king Vatsaraja Udayana. They are now deposited in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Banaras and all are obviously from the same original mould- They illustrate 
the tensest part of the Vasavadatta-Udayana legend, the flight of the lovers from 
Ujjayinl on the back of a female elephant in the company of their court jester 
Vasantaka- The Kausambi plaques have been published in detail in the journal of 
the UP Historical Society. 1 In this new light the scene of the Ganesbgumpha cave 
becomes clear. Both in the stone relief and the terracotta plaques the pursuers 
at the back of the elephant are the soldiers of the king of Uj jay ini. They are 
divided from their main job by Vasantaka who from his seat on the back of the 
elephant is raining a shower of coins which the soldiers greedily begin to pick up. 
In the terracotta plaque Udayana is seated on the elephant and holds the lute Ghosha- 
vatl in his right hand. In the sculpture he is shown shooting at the soldiers. The 
pose of Vasavadatta is identical in both the terracotta and the stone relief. She is 
driving her own elephant with a goad in her right hand. Whereas the terracotta 
plaque depicts only the flight scene, the stone relief supplements it by adding a couple 
of subsidiary related scenes enacted in Ud/tynna’s capital at Kausambi, In the 
second part of the scene separated from the first by a tree which marks the end of 
the forest Udayana and Vasavadatta are out of danger and seem to have reached 
their capital. They are alighting from their elephant who is kneeling on the ground. 

Jiai Kriahnadasa, ‘Vasavadatta-Udayana Terracotta Plaque from Kaulambi’, JUPHS, 

Pannalal Special Number, 1945, pp. 82-90. 
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In the third part Vasantaka is shown with a bag on his shoulder, evidently the bag 
of coins, and Udayana is leading Vasavadatta to his palace. The fourth scene 
shows the disconsolate lady Vasavadatta inside the harein and the king is engaged 
in consoling her. 

The story of Udayana is at present available in Buddhist, Jaina and Brahma- 
nical literature but it is essentially a love romance and there are no differences based 
on religion in the main outline of the story. The scene relating to the flight of 
Udayana and Vasavadatta on the elephant from Ujjayini forms a common part of all 
the versions. The terracotta plaques from Kosam and the stone reliefs in the Udaigiri 
cave—both assignable to the 2nd century B. C.—provide the archaeological evidence of 
the main episode of the Udayana legend as it was current in north and east India, 
The main outlines are essentially the same in both, the only notable difference being the 
presence of the lute Ghoshavafl in the hands of Udayana in the terracotta scene and ils 
absence in the stone relief. The lute plays a prominent part in the drama of Bhasa 
and the version of the story on the terracotta with the lute in it may have been 
bsed on the same original as the drama of Bhasa, 

Scene of Mad Elephant—Scene 2 of the Raniguinpha frieze (Mitra, plate VII) 
can easily be identified with one of the well known episodes in the Udayana legend, viz. 
the scene of the infuriated elephant Nalagiri of the king of Ujjayini getting out of 
control and attacking a panicky crowd in a public street and its ultimate pacification 
by the musical charm of Udayana. [Fig. 95J, In the story of Hemachandra the scene 
occurs as follows : 

“One day Nalagiri pulled up his post, knocked down two elephant-drivers and 
roaming as he liked terrified the townspeople. ‘How is that elephant, which is control¬ 
led by no one, to be subdued ?’’ Tbe king asked Abhaya wlio suggested, ‘Have king 
Udayana sing,’. Commanded by the king, ‘Sing to Nalagiri’, Udayana and Vasava¬ 
datta sang to him. As a result of hearing his song, the elephant Nalagiri was thrown 

Ip The Hindu version of the Vasavadatt&-Udayana episode occurs in the 2nd book of 
the Kathasaritsagara as a part of the whole legend of Udayana, The dramas of Bhasa and 
"ter on of Har sh a are versions of the story. The Buddhist form of the story is found in 
the early Pali literature and all the versions have been discussed by Burlingama in his 
book : Buddhist Legend pt> I 3 p. 62 (HOS 28). Although references to Udayana are found 
.ia a germinal form in the Jaina Agama literature, specially the Ava\yakasiUra s the complete 
love story of Udayana and V&savadatta is given only in the three later Jaina works, viz, 
TriUshtisalakd-ptirushacharita of Hemachandra {12 century), Kumarapnlapratihodha of 
Somaprabha (1185 AD), and the Mrigavadeharitra of Maladharl Devaprabha (13th 
century). The commentary of Haribhadra on the AoasjakasiUra was one of the sources of 
Devaprabha, 
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and made captive. Then the king gave Abhaya another boon which he kept in 
reserve also. 1 ’ 

Rape scene—The so-called rape scene in the Ramgumpha and Ganeshgumpha 
caves cannot be identified with any certainty. The first half of the relief depicting 
two pairs of male and female figures have a seeming connection with the Vasavadatta 
story* viz, Udavana thrown into prison as a captive by King Chanda Fradyota and 
Vasavadatta steallhily visiting him. In the second scene Vasavadatta or a female 
attendant is leading Vasantaka into the presence of Udayana, But the third and the 
fourth scenes, viz, the scene of the mortal combat between a man and a woman and 
the forceful carrying away of the latter by the former do not agree with this 
explanation, [Fig. 97], 

Royal hunting scene, Dushyanta-Sakuntala scene. The whole makeup of this 
very interesting scene (No, 4 in Ramgumpha cave ; Mitra, plate IX) unmistakably 
points to the story of King Dushyanta visiting the hermitage of sage Kanva and 
falling in love at first sight with Sakuntala, The different stages in the relief are 
definite and clear. In the beginning the king arrives with his soldiers ; his own 
presence indicated by a horse with an empty back followed by an attendant holding 
fly-whisk and an umbrella, the two signs of royalty. In the next scene the king is 
hunting and shoots his arrows at a herd of frightened deer. In the third scene the 
leader of the herd is ushered the king into the presence of a beautiful woman. The 
king has withdrawn his bow and is in the act of looking at her or conversing with 
her. The female figure rests on the lower branch of a tree and the deer crouches 
at the foot of the tree. [Fig, 98], 

This version of the story is nearer to the legend of Dushyanta and Sakiintala 
as given in Adiparva of the MahahTi&rata (chapters 63-64, Poona critical edition). 
It is stated there that Dushyanta once equipped a hunting expedition and following 
his game from one forest to another reached the hermitage alone. He found it lonely 
except for a maiden who was the daughter of the sage and who entered into conversa¬ 
tion with him. The king cunningly accosted her by saying he had come to pay his 
homage to sage Kariva, The girl thereupon said that her father had left for 
another part * of the forest to gather fruits. Then the king questioned her as to her 
identity and as to how sage Kanva practising self control could have her as his 
daughter. Sak tin tala in reply related the story of her birth from the union of Men aka 
with Visvamitra. As soon as she had finished, the king openfy offered his love to her 
which she after some hesitation and assurance accepted. In this simple fabric there 
is no place for the female friends of fiakuntala, viz, Priynmvada and Anasuya whom 
Kalidasa introduces in his drama for the first and also none of the sophisticated 
overtures of love from either side. 
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These romantic love stories formed part of the common literary and art 
heritage of ancient India and their introduction in the repertoire of carving in the 
Jaina cave in the extreme east of India is proof of their universal popularity. 

The verandahs are supported on pillars with simple brackets. On one side 
of the upper terrace there is a spacious throne with arms and a footrest probably 
intended for the chief abbot of the monastery. 

The interspaces between the springing arches are occupied by horizontal bands 
of rail design {vedika eobhapatti) similar to that in the western Indian caves. The 
rails consist of uprights and three crossbars which are quite plain without any rosettes. 
[Fig. 99]. But the sculptors of Rrnlgumpba, Ganeshagumpha and of others were 
certainly fond of the lotus design with which they have beautifully ornamented the 
bands of arches arid the bas-reliefs. [Fig. 100]. This shows that they were in 
possession of the same decorative repertoire as the master-stone carvers of Central 
India. Above the rails are carved human figures in various postures in low relief 
depicting scenes to be described below. The semi-circular arch bands contain the 
bas-reliefs of scrolls and various ornamental devices, issuing from the mouths of a 
lion, elephant or deer. Amongst religious symbols are found Bodhi Tree within 
railing and scenes of Stupa-worship similar to those at Sanchi, Bharhut and Bodhgaya. 
On a tympanum is found the triratna as well as the svastika symbol. In the right 
hand corner of the upper storey is carved a male figure (-4'6" high) depicting a 
Scythian soldier wearing the northern dress, viz, a tightfitting coat, girdle from 
which is slung a short sword sheathed in scabbard, buskined boots covering the 
feet and legs upto the middle of the calf. [Fig. 101], The presence of drinking 
scenes and of jack fruits as containers of wines similar to those at Bharhut are remi¬ 
niscent of the KalpavriksTia motifs and traditions relating to Uttarakuru which were 
also described by Jaina tradition. [Fig. 102], 

Another noticeable scene is the capture of elephants by monkeys, leading them 
in a triumphal procession [Fig. 103], and the turning of a monkey into an ascetic. 
[Fig. 104]. Among other animals are seen a well-caprisoned horse, winged deer and 
a bull with a female rider. [Fig. 105]. 

As mentioned earlier the special architectural feature of these caves is the 
row of arches or the arcading technique so designed as to support the bases of the 
arch on pilaster capitals of nddorsed animals. The shape of the arch instead of 
being a horse-shoe is invariably semi-circular in the Orissan caves. The pillars of 
the verandahs have square shafts with vase capitals and simple brackets as in the 
RanTgumpha and more elaborate addorsed animal capitals as elsewhere. The festooning 
female figures (toram-salabhafijiJca) between the pillar and bracket in the Anantagumpha 
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is more primitive than the Sanchi figures in a similar position. In the Manchapurl 
caves this place is taken by a horse with rider in oblique posture which become the 
prototype of the later toram-vyala figures as seen in the Gupta art of Samath. 

GANESHGUMPHA : It is the next important cave in the Udaigiri group, 
consisting of only one storey having an ante-chamber of two cells {dvigarbha lay ana), 
a pillared verandah (30' long by 60' deep) which is approached by a staircase (sopdna) 
flanked by two guardian elephants, a motif appearing here for the first time. The 
verandah {mukhamandapa) was supported on five pillars and two pilasters. The 
pillars are of extreme simplicity being square on the Lop and below and octagonal 
{atthdmsiha) in the middle by the bevelling of edges. The capitals on the pillars 
have a simple bracket on each side wilh a female figure in circular form similar to 
that in the Manchapurl cave. The end pilasters were carved with bold figures of 
guardians holding long spear (kuntadhari rakshapurusha). 

The ante-chamber behind the verandah consists of two cells (together 
30' x 10') entered by four doorways. [Fig. 106]. These are adorned with arches 
similar to those (Rirtimukha) in the Chadya halls. The compartments between the 
doors of cells are sculptured with scenes in bas-reliefs representing the Vasayadatta- 
U day ana story. 

A special architectural feature of the Jayavijaya cave is that its upper storey 
is placed over the lower one and not receding as in RaiiTgumpba. It has two cells 
{dvigdrbha Una) and has a front verandah with two guardian figures, a male and a 
female, a feature found in the Western Indian caves also. The space between the 
arches is occupied by the rail design and a Bodhi tree worshipped by female figures. 
The bands show floral designs as in Ranigumpha and dwarish Yakshas at the ends. 
The Svargapuri cave is similar to Jayavijaya in its upper storey being over the lower 
one which is in the form of a spacious Mandapa for congregation. There are two 
exquisite bas-reliefs of elephants in the two sides of the arch of the doorway. 

The Vyaghragnmpha is an original conception in its architectural formation. 
It is a great jutting boulder, carved into the shape of a tiger’s open mouth with the 
upper jaw with nose and eyes forming the roof and the throat as a doorway leading to 
a single cell about 6’4" deep by 7' to 9' wide. The doorjambs slope inwards slightly 
and the pilasters on each side have winged elephants on the capitals and vase shaped 
bases with an arch surmounting them. It is quite impressive as a specimen of bold 
sculpture in its tiger face like the Dhauli elephant similarly carved out of a rock. 
The fancy of the Orissan artists was given to such capricious ideas of art-creations. 
There is a small inscription stating that it was the abode of an anchorite named 
Sabhuli who spent his days in contemplation as if in the jaws of death. [Fig. 107]. 
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The SarpegumpBa or Serpent Cave is a single cell with a verandah having in 
the tympanum of the doorway the figure of a three-hooded serpent which shows that 
Jainas as a religion were interested in the folk cult of the Nagas similar to that as in 
the Yaksbas, sacred trees and $ri~Lafalimi. 

The Aimntagunipha is the most important cave on the Khandagiri hill. It 
consist of an ante-chamber {24 / x 7'j with a carved verandah (26' x 7'} in front 
supported on seven pillars and commanding an open terrace. [Fig. 108]. The roof of 
the antechamber is curved by a foot. Originally there were four doorways surmount¬ 
ed by circular arches ending in horizantal bands at the springing. The sculptured bas- 
reliefs in this cave are of great significance forming as it were an unusual assemblage 
oE ancient decorative and religious motifs which put these sculptures on a par with the 
motifs in the Stupas of Central India and in the rock excavations in the Western 
India. For example, we see here a series oE battlement motifs flanking a lotus flower 
of conical shape, alternating with rail pattern, triratm design over the crest of the 
arch, Nagas with interlacing tails on the tympanum of the arches, flying Vidyadharas 
holding baskets of flowers in their left hand and showering handfuls of flowers with the 
right hand, pillars surmounted by inverted lotus capital with fluted leaves similar to 
the Basnngar column, another segmented pillar topped by a Piirnaghata t sacred tree 
in sequel railing worshipped by a male figure in adoration on right and a female 
figure holding a large garland on left with a couple of dwarf attendants bolding 
spouted water-jar and a row of twelve flying geese holding lotuses in their beaks. In 
the back wall of the ante chamber are carved svastika and triratna motifs. Another 
bas-relief shows the goddess Srl-Lakshmi standing on a lotus and two elephants 
Standing likewise on lotuses are pouring water on her ; a religious motif found all over 
India from the time of the Rigveda as described in the Srl-SaJcta and venerated amongst 
the Jainas, Buddhists and Brahmaiias alike, (Fig. 109). It was an ancient cult named 
SrbMafta* Its presence in the earliest Orissan art of the 2nd century B.C. is a pointer 
how Orissa shared in the cultural legacy of the country as a whole. Another 
significant representation is that of Surya, the Sun-god riding in his chariot drawn by 
four horses, with his two wives, much as at Bodbgaya 

The pilasters by the side of the doorways are rather of an exceptional class 
showing the originality and the vast aesthetic resources of the artists of Kalinga. 
The shafts spring from a well formed Purnaghata covered with leaf decoration. The 
Purnaghata is placed on a pedestal of overlapping slab. The middle protion of the 
shaft has its sharp edges chamfered thaba) with the upper and lower portions 

square in section. The capital consists of addorsed animals. The surface is 
decorated with a Srt-v?ik&ha motif consisting of bulbous portions enclosing lotus 
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flowers and beautified with two medallions above and below. The complete motif 
may be identified as an interwoven lotus garland {Pmhharmmj *) which is mentioned 
in Vedic literature and which seems to have symbolised the series of five lotus 
centres in the body. 

The above caves in Orissa form part of a countrywide art movement in the 
Sunga period ranging from Saurashtra to Kalinga as its two principal peripheries and 
the movements of Bharhut and Saiichi as its heart. The Sunga period was an age 
of intense art creativity of which remains have been found at Nagarl near Chittore 
in the form of the Narayana-vataka with its stupendous stone railing; at Mathura 
the Mahastbana shrines of Bhagavan Vasudeva erected in the time of Sodasha; 
at Besnagar in the form of the Heliodoros column; at Ajanta in the Chaitya Halls 
Nos, 9 and 10 with paintings; at Bhaja with sculptures; at Bharhut, Sanchi and 
Bodhgaya with Stupas, gateways and railings and at Kmnartparvata in Orissa 
with rock-cut excavations as described above and also in distant Amaravati in Andhra 
where the earliest movement of Stupa building began about the 2nd century B. C. 

The sculptures, paintings and the architectural forms of Sunga art show a 
complete mastery of the earliest religious traditions and folk cults and their integration 
to a new movement of exceptional richness and dynamism. In addition to the three 
art forms mentioned above there were numerous centres of terracotta manufacture in 
the Sunga age at Mathura, Ahichclihatra, Bairat, KausambT, Varanasi, Patfiliputra and 
Chandraketugart (24 parganas, Bengal) of which a fuller study gives proof of wide 
ait consciousness cultivated in the form of a broad-based aesthetic culture all over 
North India and the Deccan, 


1. Asvinau Pushkar&srajau f RV, 10,184,2* 
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CHAPTER IX 


9(b). BUDDHIST ROCK-CUT ARCHITECTURE 

Hinayana Caves : Asoka had initiated the rock-eut architecture in the 
Barabar hills of Bihar. They are styled as Kuhha in the epigraphs and are of a very 
simple and primitive type without any pillars as mentioned earlier. This movement 
was continued by his grandson Dasaratha who had caves excavated in the Nagarjunl 
hills and made them over to the Ajlvika monks to be used as dwelling during rains 
iVarah&nmdiya). Even during Asoka’s time Buddhism had reached Western India, 
Two groups of rock-cut caves are found there clustered round Asoka’s fourteen Rock- 
edicts, viz. at Junngadh or the foot of the ancient Raivataka hills in Saurashfra, and 
the other in the vicinity of Sopara, where also a version of the Rock-edicts has been 
found- At Junagadh in the centre of Saurashtra, Talaja in the east and San in the 
south of the peninsula, which are main centres, there are about hundred and forty 
caves in the form either of a single cell or a series of cells (apavaraka), opening into 
a verandah ( mukfta ), None of these is truly a Chaitya cave for there are no Chatiya or 
Stupa in any one of them except a single Stupa at Talaja and another at San. 

The other nucleus of this great architectural movement was at Surparaka 
(modern Sopara near Bombay) which was the biggest seaport and emporium of trade 
on the western sea coast or what was then known as the Sonaparanta country. Its 
rich merchants became patrons of Buddhism and dedicated their wealth on rock 
excavations to serve as Chaitya halls and monasteries for the dwelling of monks. 
There is a tradition preserved in the Divyavadam of the sea merchant Purna that he 
had become a disciple of the Buddha and being the friend of the king of the place, 
persuaded him to extend an invitation to the Buddha to come to Surparaka which he 
accepted. The Buddha may not have himself visited the Kohkma country but there 
seems to be some truth in the tradition that the feonaparatita being a turbulent country 
found a place in the mind of Asoka. The famous seaport was chosen as a site for his 
Fourteen Rock-cdicts and it (appears that since that time rock excavations commenced 
in this locality which gradually took the form of a widespread movement which later 
on extended within a radius of two hundred miles and counted about twelve hundred 
excavations. 

A cave in the hill was originally called Jcubha or guild or gftara, all three terms 
being found in the inscriptions. A cell was known as apmaraha {Pkt. ovaraka, ovauaraka) 
or gharbha (gdbha } gabbha)* The excavation work was known SelakaTnma and the 
master-stone masons as Sela-vaddhakL The master-architects were also known as 
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Mahmild-kammdntika {MahMild-karmUntika) or Mahd-riipakdraka. The work of stone 
carving of figure sculptures was Sela-rupa-kamma (i!$aUa*rupa~karmti)* The cutting of 
living rock was the main item of work in this kind of architecture and therefore a 
rock-excavation, mainly a Chaitya hall, began to be called Kirti from the root Kri -to 
excavate, and the large opening now known as Chaitya -window was known in ancient 
times as Kirti 7 nukha t literally an opening to the Kirti or excavated cave-hall. The 
pillar in front of the cave became known as Ktrtistamhha (also Chaitya-tkaffibha)* We 
actually have freestanding lofty pillars in front of the Chaitya-hn]\ at Karle and Kanheri, 
The cutting or scooping of the rock commenced with the boring into the facade of the 
intended Sahara. The facade (gharmukha) consisted of two parts, a large opening 
above, now called Chaitya window, and a lower solid screen pierced by three doors, 
one in the centre to give access to the central mandapa or nave {ndhhi) and the two side 
ones to the two aisles (pradakshindpatha). As the work proceeded the opening was 
widened and the debris from inside was thrown outside through that opening. The 
hollowed out mandapa of the interior was literally given the name of Kirti and the big 
opening with which the cultting commenced Kirtimukha, which also served the purpose 
of admitting light and air. Such cave excavations are also mentioned as leua (Sans : 
Lay and). They were either monastery (Fihdra) or Chaitya halls. The latter consisted 
of a round apse containing the solid stone Stupa or Chaitya , a main hall supported on 
pillars and on its two sides an aisle or path of ciicumambulation (Pradakshinapatha ). 
This passage was separated from the central hall by a row of pillars on which the vault¬ 
ed roof of the whole excavation was supported, [Fig. 110]. A problem to be solved for 
these monastic establishments was the supply of water. For this water was trained to 
descend from the high hill top in front of the cells (garbha*dvdra) and stored there in a 
deep water cistern (Pdnzya-podhi) Faniya Bhdyana or Pdnlya ghara) } as found in the 
form of an elaborate system of inter-connected canals, aqueducts ( Panadt ) at Kanheri. 

Of the several architectural features in the rock excavations the vaulted roof 
may be said to be very remarkable in its conception. It was re-inf or ced by strong 
solid large-sized wooden-ribs inserted in the rock on the two sides. This was a feature 
borrowed from the original wooden buildings, although in the rock excavation its 
functional purpose no longer existed and it remained merely as a decoration over which 
much time, labour and money must have been spent, [Fig* HI], Similar was the case 
with the wooden screen provided on the ground floor and the circular framework of 
screens of the Chaitya windows which have remained in some caves and disapeared in 
others. The Buddhist railing as seen in the Stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi had no place 
in the architecture of the Chaitya hall, but it seems to have had such a fascination on 
the minds of the stone masons that they employed it profusely as a decorative motif 
on the facades or walls of the verandah. 
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The rock-cut excavation took the form of a most vigorous movement ever 
witnessed in the field of Indian art. This particular form of architecture 
continued for a very long time from the third century B. C. throughout first 
millennium A. D. The rock-cut architecture resolves itself into two phases, the 
earlier of Hinayana phase, lasting until the second century A.D., then there is a gap 
of about three centuries but it revives again about the sixth century A.D., after which 
it continues for several centuries with great vigour and attained its richest and most 
varied form. This latter phase was inspired by the Mubayana movement in Buddhism. 

Altogether there were not less than twelve hundred distinct excavations, 
distributed in at least fifty groups of caves in India proper. Some of these groups 
contain as many as hundred distinct caves e.g. caves at Junnar (48 miles from Poona). 
Of these about nine hundred are Budhhist and the remining three hundred are of 
Jaina and Brahmanical origin. 

They are of two classes; 1. Temples or Chaitya halls and 2. Monasteries. 

Of the Chaitya halls not more than twenty to thirty are known to exist. The rest all 

monasteries. 

Chaitya halls; The Chaitya halls are all cut in rocks with the exception 
of the structural Chaitya halls at Sanchi, Ter in Nalla Durge district, Hyderabad and 
a third one at Chezerla in the Krishna district. 

There are eight important Chaitya halls excavated in the Hinayana period 
(200 B.C. to 200 A.D.) viz., Bhaja, Kondane, Pitalkhora, Ajanta (Cave 10), Bedsa, 
Ajanta (Cave 9), Nasik and Karle. These were most probably excavated in the order 
named. The first four in 2nd century B.C. and remainder in 1st century B.C. 

A Chaitya hall is really a temple of the Buddhist religion, both in form and 

use. It is very much similar to a Christian Church consisting of a nave, apse, and 

aisle. The aisle is separated from the nave by a row of pillars. The apse contains 
the object of worship, which is almost invariably a solid Stupa, The whole is 
excavated in the living rock or built of wood and brick (if structural). Instead of 
tracing its similarity, it would be more relevant to compare a-Chaitya hall with the 
several paits of a Hindu temple. The apse, which is at the extreme end of the 
Chaitya hall, corresponds to the garbhayiiha of a temple exactly placed in a similar 
position ; the nave corresponds to a mandapa and the aisle on the two sides and round 
the apse to the pradakihinapatha of a Brahmanical temple. Of course, with the lapse 
of time, there was increasing elaboration of the temple architecture, but the basic 
elements were exactly those comprised in a Chaitya hall. [Figs, 110, 112]. Except at 
Bhaja, there is very little sculpture carved in the earliest Viharas and Chaitya halls. 
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VihAra : The other architectural formation in rock-cut style was the 
monastery for the accommodation of the monks, which was known as the Vihara . 
A typical Vihara consisted of a square central hall, entered by a doorway, in front of 
which was a verandah or a porch. The central hall was surrounded on two or three 
sides by square cells, each serving as the abode of a monk. [Fig. 113]. 

A Vihara is a residence or dwelling of a monk. Such a dwelling for one monk 
would consist of a single cell. A group of such apartments for a community of monks 
(Bhikkhu Sangha ) was called Sangharami or Monastery. The word Vihara was used 
originally to designate a cell, but later a full monastic establishment; and the extended 
application is now generally understood by the term Vihara. 

In the case of the Viharas, we depend entirely on rock-cut examples, since the 
earliest structural examples, which must have existed at one time, have now disappeard. 
Only rock-cut examples of the earliest Vihara have survived. In the case of the eaily 
Viharas, co-eval in time with the Chaitya halls, the architectural plans were simple. 
Later on, in the Mahayana, from about 2nd century A. D, onwards, the Viharas 
became important structures. In the accounts of Yuan Chwang, elaborate Sartgharamas 
are mentioned, sometimes having as many as five stories, super-imposed one over the 
other in a pyramidal form ; the lower-most comprising five hundred cells and each 
storey diminishing by hundred. The H In ay an a monasteries were designed as copies 
in the rock of the structural building used as the residence of monks. The earlier or 
the H may ana type has the following distinct features :— 

(1) In the early monasteries, there was a large squared central hall, un¬ 
interrupted by any pillars or colonnades. This hall served as the assembly room for the 
monks. 

(2) The cells opening out from the central hall always contained stone beds 
also formed in the rock. 

(3) The cells were small, on an average 9 ft. square ; owing to the situation of 
the stone beds, in such small cells, the doorway was not in the centre but to one side of 
the outer wall. 

As examples of existing monasteries we have several groups ; viz. (i) the 
Vihara Caves in Magadha in Barabar hills ; (ii) the Vihara Caves at Orissa in Udaigiri 
and Khandagiri hills, which were excavated for Jain a monks ; (iii) Vihara Caves in 
Western India at Nasik, Ajacta, Bhaja and other places, mostly attached to the 
Chaitya halls as at Bedsa, Pittalkhora, Kondane, Karie and Junnar, One of the 
oldest Viharas is that attached to the Chaitya at Bhaja. It is five-celled (paflelia- 
garhha)) three of which have single stone-beds and one is double-bedded. The central 
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hall, is 33ft, in length with two long stone benches at either ends. At present this hall 
is open in front but originally it might have been closed by a wooden screen like the 
Chaitya hall by its side. Both the Monastery and the Chaitya hall belong to early 2nd 
century B, C. Both are indeed part of one design. The conjoined Chaitya and Vihara 
occurs only at Bhaja, or at a very late date at Dhamnar. The Vihara aqd Chaitya 
Caves at Bedsa are placed a very little apart from each other. The exceptional thing 
about the Bedsa Vihara is that it is apsidal in form like the Chaitya, Perhaps there 
architects making their first experiments of excavating a rock for the purpose of a 
Vihara thought that it should resemble a Chaitya, 

The Chaitya halls were apsidal at the extreme end. The roof of the Chaitya 
hall was barrel-shaped or vaulted (gajaprisUItakriU, or dholakara), and each one of 
them had a facet or entrance marked by a Chaitya window as the constant feature. 

The style of architecture employed in rock-cut Viharas and Chaitya halls 
seems to have been copied from existing sculptural originals on timber, the general 
shape of such wooden building as well as every details even to the joints and fastenings 
of the carpentry constructions being exactly imitated in the natural rock. In some 
cases the rock work is partly supplemented by wooden construction attached to its 
surfaces. These wooden additions are to be seen on both the exterior and interior of the 
rock-cut works. The workmen employed would not have been beginners, for the actual 
workmanship is incredibly precise and they show remarkable manipulative skill in 
fashioning these architectural forms in the rock. The earliest examples are the most 
perfectly aligned, planned and wrought with every line mathematically straight and 
every angle true* The workmen did their job with such delicacy and skill as not to 
crack or splinter the rock in any place ; and also to finish its surface pleasingly. The 
rough quarrying and the fine chiselling and carving were done by the same workmen. 
They were quarry men and sculptor combined. Their tools consisted of simple iron 
chisel being 1/4" in width for fine work and pointed pickaxe for the first quarrying in 
the rock. 

The Western Chaitya Halls and VihXkas : 

About nine hundred of these excavations are found iu the Bombay Presidency 
within a radius of 200 miles of Nasik as its centre. The oldest of these caves 
are situated at Bhaja, four miles south of the great Karle caves iu the Bhor Ghat, 

Bhaja 

The old Vihara at Bhaja is the earliest, viz, 2nd century B. C, 
(circa 175 B, C.) in the beginning of the Suhga period. At Bhaja there are three 
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monameuts: 1. A Vihara or monastery; 2. A group of 14 rock-cut Stupas; and 
3. A large excavated Chaitya hall. 

The Vihara : The Bhaja Vihara has the following plan : 

There is an outer verandah (17^' in length by V wide at the east end and 
gi' a t the west) separated by a wall with two doorways and a barred window; 
inside it is an inner hall (16' x 167") surrounded by excavated cells for the residence 
of monks, each having a stone bed. In the case of Bhaja Vihara, the sculpture is 
most remarkable, almost unique in relief. These include a frieze, five figures in 
niches holding arms and two reliefs. The guardian figures are colossal, muscular 
and of heavy build, like the ancient Yaksha statues. They are extremely richly 
ornamented, wearing elaborate turbans, ear-pendents, torque and necklaces, armlets 

and profuse pearl-wristlets. In the east end of the verandah is a pillar and pilaster 

with inverted lotus capitals and surmounting capitals having human female busts on 
bovine bodies with male companions (•pungava-puhgavt), a motif which corresponds 
to the centaurs or kinmra seen elsewhere in Indian art. The jambs of the cell 
doorways slope inwards and the walls above and between them are ornamented with 
the Chaitya window pattern. The two reliefs, however, are more important. 

They are carved on the right and left sides of the cell-doorways at the east 
end of the verandah- On the left side, we see a royal personage, driving in a chariot 
with four horses, and accompanied by two women, holding a ehhatra and the other 
a ohSmara which are the marks of royalty. The wheels of the chariot move over 

the bodies of the very grossly proportioned nude demons. This figure was so far 

identified as the representation of Surya. [Fig. 114]. 

The relief on the right side shows a royal figure with an attendant seated 
behind carrying a standard (dltvaja) and bath riding on an enormous elephant, striding 
to left and upholding an uprooted tree in its raised trunk. The remainder of the 
landscape depicts a couple of trees within railing and groups of mithum pairs seated 
enjoying music and dance. This upper figure was identified as India, riding on his 
elephant Airavata. The various scenes in the landscape below, although explained 
by Coomaraswamy, have, as stated by him, no principal connection with Indra. 
Moreover, the two scenes of Surya and Indra carved on the two doorways of the cell 
have no obvious inter-relation. [Fig. 115], 

The fact is that the two reliefs do not represent either Surya or Indra. They, 
on the other hand, depict the visit of King Mandhata to the Uttarakuru country. In 
the left-side-scene of the so-called Surya image, the principal figure is King Mandhata 
himself, distinguished by the two royal emblems. As the story in the Divyavadaw 
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states, the wheels of his chariot moved over the bodies of the demons, who obstructed 
his ways (asuranam upari vaihaya&am ratho gaeftchhati). 

The demons were vanquished, broken and rendered prostrate by King 
Mandhata {Jita hhagnali petrajitaft parapfhhtMknta amrah) by his religions merits 
(Punyampa krnmlmakftyd yam saliva ft), 

(Div* p. 223 , CowelTs Ed,) 

In the second relief on the right, we see King Mandhata actually entering the 
garden city of the Uttarakuru country, after overcoming the fivefold defences 
(pa&eharaksfta). According to the mythical tradition as recorded in the Mahavanija 
JataJeas and in the Mahafthamta (Bhlshma Parva), the land of Uttarakuru is an idyllic 
region where men and women live in eternal youth and happiness with their wants 
supplied by the wish-fulfilling KalpavfihsJia tree producing costly clothes, ornaments, 
food and drinks and mitltuna pairs. Here we actually have a representation of these 
KalpavrihTias ; what Coomaraswamy takes as figures suspended for human sacrifice 
actually represents the mitiiuna pairs being bom from the KalpavH^ftas. The tree in 
the centre at the bottom is shown with ornaments suspended from its branches 
(abharana-vrUcsfta). The same type has been seen in the Bharhut meanders, The men 
and women seated in pairs on the proper right side of the relief and witnessing dance 
actually represent the happy inmates of the Uttarakuru land (Dew va Qwakanya vS 
vmiimUarimglmliaka hndanti ramante). 

In the foreground is a tree in railing with many kinds of clothes suspended 
from it (Kalpa-dmltya vrihftaft t Div, p. 221)* Such a representation had both a religious 
and decorative purpose (araks ft an art ham atyarth&m s oh famart faith eftd). 

Although the Uttarakuru scenes are depicted at Bharhut, Sanchi and Bodh- 
ga} r a also, but here at Bhaja we find a fulliledged and emphatic representation of the 
conception of a Ghakmvartl King bringing under his royal glory even Sudarsana, the 
capital city of Uttarakuru and this sovereign king was idealised as Mandhata who was 
equal to Indra himself. 

The front portion of the Bhaja Vihara had an important architectural feature, 
viz a front wooden screen with doorways ; its upper portion being occupied by rail 
design, similar to the frontage of the Ghaitya hall by its side. 

Chaitya Ghara— The Chaitya hall at Bhaja is still more important and offers 
notable architectural features. It is 55' long and 26' across, the side aisles being 
wide. The pillars in the hall are 11' high and have an inward slope of 5" being tilted 
from their plumb line. The vault is 29' high from the iloor level and is a fine piece 
of work being still supported on massive wooden ribs in parallel rows. The Stupa 
of solid rock is in two portions, viz. a cylindrical base topped by an elongated dome 
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which once had a wooden railing fitiial {Jiarmika). A notable feature from the archi¬ 
tectural point of view was the rock and timber combination in the front which has now 
mostly gone. It consisted of a heavy wooden screen in two storeys, the lower one 
supported on four pillars with a back screen pierced by three doorways, one in the 
centre and two on the sides and in between them a beautiful rail design. Similar 
wooden screens also closed other Chaitya halls of this class as at Kondane, Pltalkhora, 
Cave No. 10 of Ajanta. In other examples the screen was in stone and consequently 
remained, but in those instances, where it was originally in wood it has disappeared, 
though the holes to receive its posts and the mortice by which it was attached to the 
walls are still there. 

The ogee fronton (khitmu&fia) was covered with wooden ornaments which have 
disappeared; though the pinholes remain by which they were fastened to these 
stones. The frame work or truss that filled the upper parts of the great front opening 
no longer exists, but what its appearance was may be judged of by the numerous 
representations of itself with which it is covered or from the representations of a 
Chaitya facade from the contemporary rail at Bodbgaya, and several other repre¬ 
sentations of a similar nature at Bharhut, depicting the gharamuMa-Pafijara. The 
only existing example of this wooden screen is that at Karle, but the innumerable 
small repetitions of it, not only here, but in all these caves, show not only its form 
but how universal its employment was. [Fig. 116] 

There is no doubt that both the Chaitya hall and Vihara at Bhaja had then- 
prototypes in wooden constructions and everything in fact that could be made in 
wood remained in wood, and only the constructive parts necessary for stability were 
executed in the reck. The inward sloping of the pillars was a necessary requisite to 
resist the thrust of the circular roof in the wooden building, but it was hardly appro¬ 
priate in stone construction or excavation. The door-jambs also are similarly sloping. 
In course of time the architects discovered that a cutting of rock to give place to a 
wooden screen was sheer waste of time and labour so that in course of time three 
developments took place, viz. a retention of the stone screen with openings for doorways, 
the vertical position of the pillars of the hall and the door-jambs also being made 
parallel instead of being tilted. 

There is very litttle figure sculpture in this Chaitya hall, excepting five emblems 
on the pillars of the interior, viz. triratna, nandipada, srlvatsa, Chakra, four triratnas 
round a central head and a lotus. 

Bhaja StOPAs : At a short distance from the Chaitya hall along the face 
of the scarp is a group of fourteen monolithic Stupas of various sizes. AH of them 
have the Buddhist rail pattern cut round the upper margin of the drum. Five under 
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the overhanging rock vary in diameter from 4 ft. 8 in. to 6 ft. 3 in. and the front two 
have the square box only on the dome, as in the cave, and without the cornice, while 
the three behind have also the cornice: that upon the largest being connected with 
the roofs by the stone shaft of the Chhatra or umbrella, whilst the other two had been 
provided with wooden shafts. Of the nine in front, the first from the north has a 
handsome capital 3 ft. 8 in. high, very elaborately carved ; most of them others have 
been broken. One or more had only the box form without the abacus, and on four 
of them are boles on the top as if for relics. The names of the Theras inscribed over 
them are still legible. 

Kondane 

ViHARA AND CHAITYA HALL : 

Ten miles north of Karle are the Kondane Vihara and Chaitya hall. The 
Vihara is of one storey. It presents a rare type of architecture in Vihara excavation 
having a central hall supported on pillars. - The exterior consisted of a pillared portico 
on which a massive cornice is projecting corresponding to an entablature ( bhara-pat{a) 
which is in every detail a true copy of an wooden original. In the portico {mukha- 
mandapa) is a screen wall with three square openings forming the doorway {dvara) and 
a window on each-side. The hall in the interior measuring 23 ft. x 29 ft. has a row of 
pillars and cells opening into it on the three sides. The pillars support a vaulted roof 
with ribbed beams as usually found in the Chaitya halls which have been faithfully 
borrowed from wooden prototypes. On one side of the portico a motif of the fa fade 
of a Chaitya hall (gharamukha) is carved which furnishes all the details of the archi¬ 
tecture generally associated with the Chaitya hall. The Kondane Clmitya hall 
possessed a facade of the same type as at Bhaja with the pillared protico but with its 
upright posts partly excavated in rock and partly made of wood which shows a later 
development. The interior mandapa and garblingfihu together measured 66 ft. in length 
and 26 ft. 6 in. across being slightly larger than the Chaitya hall at Bhaja. Its height 
is over 28 ft. [Fig. 117]. 

In the series of HInayana excavations those at Kondane come immediately 
after Bhaja. 

PlTALKHORA 

The ancient name was Pltangalya, There is a group of 13 caves at this site 
on two sides of a hilly ravine, nine in one face of the scarp and four on the other. 
They are excavated on the Satamala range on the northern fringe of Aurangabad in 
east Kandesh on the road connecting Aurangabad with Chalisgaon, As the crow flies, 
the caves lie 50 miles to the west-south-west of Ajanta and 23 miles to the north-west 
of Ellora. The caves lay on an ancient caravan route {Satthavaha-patha). Caravans 
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from the Govardkana countries (Nasik region) and from Surparaka crossed the 
Indbyadri hill close to where these caves are situated in order to reach their 
destination, Pratisbthana, the capital of the Satavahanas and a great commercial 
centre a few centuries before and after the Christian epoch. The route almost 
followed the present-day Ckalisgaon Aurangabad-Paithau road ; Ellora which the 
later Buddhists chose as the site for their rock-cut monasteries* was also on the route. 

The Mahamayurz Buddhist Texts mention the Yaksha Sankarin at 
PTtangalya, Khandaka at Prat ish than a* Sundara at Nasikya and Asanga at Bharu- 
kachchha which nearly supply a perimeter on this highly important region in which 
trade and commerce accompanied with religious activity flourished at their best. The 
architectural activity at Pitalkhoia began in 2nd century B* C. and of that period we 
have a Vikara and a Chaitya hall. The place was deserted after about a couple of 
centuries and then renovated with sculptures in the Vihara and Buddhist paintings in 
the Chaitya hall similar to those in the Ajanta caves. Thus Pitalkhora very naturally 
shared in the two phases of Hinayatm and Mahayana architectural and art activity in 
northern Deccan as were witnessed at Ajanta also* 

The Viharas had wooden screens with mortice holes in the rock for the 
uprights and excavated cells in the interior, each cell being furnished with a bed* 

Cave 3 is a Chaitya hall, 35 ft wide and 86 ft* long with an apsidal end. 
Originally there were in all 37 octagonal (aUamsiha thabha) rock-cut pillars separating 
the aisle from the hall of which only twelve now stand in tact in their original form, 
with their paintings of about the fifth century and two early inscriptions of the time 
when the cave was excavated, recording the gift of citizens from Pratisbthana* All 
the pillars have an inward inclination like those at Bhaja. The aisles are 4 ft* 11 in, 
wide and have stone ribs in the ceiling but the vaulted roof of the nave or main 
mandapa was once provided with wooden ribs which have now disappeared leaving 
traces behind of their positions* The square spaces between the wooden ribs were 
once decorated with painting on plaster, of which a few traces of panels with lotuses 
exist. The other paintings surviving on the walls and pillars of Buddha and Bodhi- 
sattva figures deserve to be studied separately as examples of Mahay ana phase during 
Vakataka time* 

The circumference of the Stupa at the base is 36 ft, and it is wanting in its 
dome portion which seems to have been of masonry* Crystal reliquaries were 
discovered within the drum of the Stupa in oblong sockets specially chiselled for the 
purpose, and covered with plugged stones* This was a practice also observed at 
Bhaja but there the crystal reliquaries which are such a feature at Pitalkhora 
were wanting. 
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Another feature is a flight of eleven steps. On each side of them on the 
rock surface is a very vigorous sculptured panel in low relief depicting a prancing 
winged horse and two corpulent Yakshas with upraised hands, goggle eyeS; thick lips 
and cloven ears, wearing a cluster of bored rings. These Yaksha figures bear a family- 
resemblance to the Atlante dwarfs placed in similar positions at Sanchi and Karla 
They seem to have been styled as Kinkaras or Guhyahas and as supporting the 
assembly hall of Vaisravana to produce an effect of its Hooting in the sky (Safaha 
Parva, 10. 33, 25 where they are mentioned as Rakshasas with tipped ears (mkti- 
karna), ghora and maha-kaya ). [Fig 118]. 

Cave 4 was the magnificent Vihara once adorned with a sculptured facade 
which once had at its top Chaitya window ornamentation* Of what remains we have 
a row of six Chaitya windows with the interior decorated with the recessed window 
pattern and animal figures between the semi-circular rock-cut Vedika pattern. Below 
this is the sculpture of a miiliuna. On the pilasters of the back cells of this cave there 
are sculptures and on the pillars are winged sphinx and animal capital and also 
decorations on the Chaitya window arches over the doorway of the cells. There are 
seven cells in the interior of the hall and a verandah on the out side which has figures 
of Dvarapala guardians on the two sides of a very ornate doorway and its high plinth is 
decorated with a row of beautiful elephant figures half projecting forward with the 
mahaut standing in front. The entrance doorway (5 ft 4 in, x 2 ft 6 in.) has its jambs 
ornamented with beautiful designs of half-lotuses and the trirat m, On the two sides 
are two figures of Dvarapalas in dignified pose wearing a dhoti, a close fitting tunic and 
a heavy turban, and ponderous ear-pendants. They hold a javelin in one hand and a 
shield in the other which are oblong in shape. Both these sculptures are remarkable 
f 0 r their very realistic modelling and vigorous musculature of their bodies as well as 
the smiling expression of the face which is a rare feature of such figures in early art. 
Over the head of each Dvarapala is an elephant in profile. Set within these two 
elephants and above the doorway was an oblong panel of Gaja-Lakshnu (now fallen 
from its original position) seated on a lotus and holding in two hands raised lotus stalks 
and being bathed by two elephants holding inverted water-jars; the whole being a 
delightful representation of this motif in early art. [Fig. 119]. 

Beyond the elephants on the right side is an almost life-size sculpture of a 
horse with a figure of a male in front and a chowrie-bearer behind. This unique 
sculpture, with an inscribed record giving the name of the donor over it was very likely 
installed later during the second phase of restoration as a prop to the overhanging rock. 
This seems to be the scene of MahabhinUhhr amana . 

There are several short epigraphs in this cave in the script of 2nd century B. C, 
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Caves 5 to 9 are all Vi haras, the ninth being of large size with a facade 
supported on four pillars aod two pilasters leading into a portico (26 ft x 5 ft 9 in*) with 
a central doorway* Inside the imndapa are cells abound with a fine berm with the 
Vedika pattern on the architrave running abound the wall-surface above the cell dome* 
[Fig, 120J. 

In group two, Cave 10 was a Chaitya hall with vaulted roof and a Stupa in 
the apsidal portion and similar were caves 11, 12 and 13. The vaulted ceiling of 
Chaitya hall in Cave 12 has rock-cut ribs intercepted by rock-cut rafters which thus 
produce eight compartments between each two ribs, the ribs themselves projecting 7 in* 
from their surface* Cave 13 also is a Chaitya hall. The apsidal hall is 27 ft 10 in, 
deep, 13 ft wide and 15 ft high. There are two rows of pillars in the hall going round 
the Stupa in apsidal end, thus dividing the hall into a central nave and side aisle, 
' respectively 7 ft and 1 ft 11 in* wide. There were ten pillars in two rows in the front 
portion and four more in the apsidal end ; all of them are, however, decayed and have 
only their stems in tact* The vaulted roof over the nave and the Stupa have stone ribs 
and rafters of the same type as in Cave 12* 

Thus, from the point of view of art we find the Pitalkhora caves sharing in full 
all the architectural features of Vibara and Chaitya hall rock-excavation marking the 
early Hlnayana phase with Vedika pattern portico on pillars, inclining jambs, vaulted 
roofing with stone and wooden ribs and the general plan of the nave, apse and aisle* 
The evidence about sculpture is quite full showing sculptured figures of great size and 
beauty in which Dvarapalas, animal figures of horses and elephants, royal couples with 
attendants, Srl-Lakshmt, Nagaraja, Atlante dwarfs, musicians, Mitbunas, etc* have 
been found* 

Near the cistern of Cave 7 was found a hoard of pottery including the 
well known sprouted sprinkler resembling the Roman and other red wares of Western 
Asia and indigenous imitations thereof in cruder fabric and with crackled red slip* 1 

A J ANT A (APHTHA} 

The rock excavations at Ajanta are the most famous of all the caves 
and represent a great movement in architecture, sculpture and painting extending 
from 2nd century B, C* to 7th century A* D*, and comprising within their fold 
both the H may an a and the Mahayana phases. Of the 29 caves there are only 
four Chaitya halls and the rest are Viharas* The Chaitya hall in cave 10 is the 
oldest excavation at Ajanta which may be assigded to the 2nd century B. C, It is 

1* M. N. Dcahpande : ‘Rock-eut Caves of Pitalkhora in. the Deccan 5 , pp* 56*93* (Ancunt India 
No* 15). 
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96' 6” in depth by 41' 3" in width internally and 36' in height, The nave {rmndapd] 
is separated from (pradaUMndpatha) by a range of 59 plain octagonal shafts, very 
slightly inclined inwards but without capitals or bases. The ribs in the apse portion 
radiate from the pillars. The vault of the nave was adorned with wooden ribs, the 
mortices for which are still there and their marks can still be traced in the roof but the 
wood itself is gone. The architectural execution indicates great mastery and boldness 
on the part of those who excavated the Chaitya ball in the bowels of the mountain 
and finished it to all the ornamental details with the utmost care. The Stupa in 
the apse is of an elaborate nature with the circular base in two tiers and the dome 
also elongated indicating a step further in the development of its shape. [Fig. 1-1]* 
Chaitya hall No. 9 is smaller than No 10 and has a facade in which no 
wooden attachments are found. It has in its mukhapatta or fa£ade a doorway in the 
centre and a window on either side, each opening being protected by a projecting 
cornice altogether making a shallow portico. Above this is the Sail fit a Said, the 
minstrels’ gallery or the music hall and over it the most remarkable portion of the 
Chaitya hall excavation which is known as Ktrtimuhha or the broad and lofty Chaitya 
window (12' in height) opening to admit light and air into the interior of the 
Chaitya Mandapa- [Fig. 122], 

The spaces on the screen are carved with Vcdika design which are so realisti¬ 
cally depicted on the facades at Blraja, Kondane, Nasik, etc. The plan of the mandapa 
is rectangular and the ceiling of the prodakshinapatha on the two sides is flat and its 
pillars are perpendicular. Originally the vaulted roof was superficially supported on 
wooden ribs which did not serve any architectural function and so were removed. Both 
these Chaitya halls were profusely painted in the early style of the Sunga period and 
do not show any sculpture in the interior. Wherever there are figures of the Buddha 
and the Bodhisattvas, they are all of a later date when the caves were renovated. 

Cave Nos. 12, 13 and 8 at Ajanta are Vihavas of which 12 was the oldest 
being attached to Chaitya shrine No. 10, and No. 13 was added later to accommodate 
the growing population of the monks. No. 11 is a Mahayana Vihara being added 
much later. The establishment must have expanded even further for which Chaitya 
No. 9 and Vihara No, 8 were provided in the Hlnayana phase. Vihara No. 12 is 
single-storeyed with its facade now gone. The Centra] hall (38' x 3S') is square which 
served as the reception room [Upasthdna Sdla) for the monks. It had no pillars for 
the internal support of the roof. Round the central hall is a horse-shoe arcading 
forming a beautiful frieze carried all round. The stone carvers have given remarkable 
proof of their refined art cutting with utmost precision all the details of ornamentation 
and decorative motifs. 
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There are four cells, on each of the inner sides and within 11 double beds and 
raised pillows to sleep on, are cut in stone* The cell-doors seem to have been provided 
with wooden shutters for which holes for pivot-hinges in the sills and lintels may still 
be seen. It was likely a big dormitory in which the monks assured themselves against 
wild animals. 

Viliam 13 seems to have started as the residence of a single monk but later 
on expanded in to a hall with polished walls but without pillars (14 # x 17' x 7'). It 
had seven cells with stone beds as in cave 12. 

Cave 8 seems to have been a natural cavern but enlarged by excavation to 
32' x 17' x 10', There are 2 cells at each end and 2 op each side of the ante-chamber 
leading to the shrine. There is a low door leading to the dark aute-chamber in which 
there is no image of any kind, with only a low stone^bench at the back. 

The group of the 5 caves in the Ajanta cliff forms the nucleus from which the 
other caves radiate south-east (8) and south-west (14) which belonged to Mahay ana 
phase. Amongst them 16 & 17 are Viharas and 1 & 2 are Chaitya halls with the 
paintings and sculptures of the most magnificent character. 

Bedsa Caves 

Bedsa is ten miles south of Karle, Its group of caves shows considerable 
progress from wood towards lithic construction. The screen is in stone; the 
pillars are more upright though still sloping slightly inwards; the jambs more nearly 
parallel; in fact, we have nearly all the features of a well-designed Chaitya Cave. 

A very remarkable feature of the portico is two large-sized pillars which have 
developed all those features that are associated with the free-standing columns, viz, 
a tall shaft and a very conspicuous animal capital as are exactly found in front of the 
Karle Cave and which are truly descended from the style of free-standing Asokan 
pillars, but here at Bedsa the two pillars are not free-standing but incorporated in the 
architecture of the portico between the pilasters on either side. They serve the 
architectural function of supporting on their capitals very large front beam and joists 
of the verandah, all no doubt cut in rock after wooden prototype. 

The pillars are eight-sided and inserted in vase-shaped bases, Purnaghata, 
and have on the summit inverted lotus leaves, the style and meaning of which have 
already been discussed in the case of Sarnath Lion Capital. What constitutes a very 
pleasing feature is the capital consisting of an abacus of decreasing recessed cornices 
and supporting on the top male and female riders on addorsed horses on one side and 
on elephant on the other {haya+mnyliata and gaja~$angihata). Both the human and 
animal sculptures are of bold and free execution and display a rare quality of in- 
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tegrating sculpture with architecture in rather a difficult position. These capitals at 
Bedsa are undoubtedly works of genius artists whose workmanship both here and at 
Karle deserves the highest meed of praise. 

In front of these pillars rough masses of rocks have been left causing a 
partial obstruction of their view. There is an elaborate superstructure over the pillared 
portico and the inside wall has a very pleasant arcading to give entrance to the nave 
of the Chaitya hall. The whole surface of the facade is occupied by the Vedika 
pattern. The Chaitya window arches are superimposed by similar architectural 
features of the most pleasing design in two tiers and the whole frontage furnishes 
an example of rare beauty in which the art of providing a facade to the Chaitya 
hall is seen at its best comparable only with that at Kaiie, 

The front surface is covered by rail decoration olaha vatay&na) which 
supplies a fair test of the age of any building. It gradually becomes less and less 
after the Bedsa Caves and disappears wholly in the Mahayana phase of rock-cut 
caves. During the Hlnayana phase (circa 2nd century B. C* to 2nd century A. D.) 
its greater or less prevalence in any building is one of the surest indications wc have 
of the relative age of any two examples. In this cave nearly the whole ornamentation 
is made up of miniature rails, and repetitions of window fronts or facades. It has 
also a semi-circular open moulding, like basket-work {$alakarvatay&nd) which is only 
found in the very oldest caves and is evidently so unsuited for stone work that it is 
no wonder it was dropped very early. 

The interior of the Chaitya hall measures 45^ ft. in length and 21 ft, in width. 
It is severely plain having octagonal pillars without bases or capitals but showing 
some Buddhist symbols carved oo them* The vaulted roof had originally wooden 
ribs attached to it which were quite massive but now most of it has disappearcd. 
The traces of fresco paintings on the pillars and Stupa may still be seen but likely 
from the 2nd phase of restoration. The Vihara adjacent to the Chaitya hall shows a 
perfectly rectangular form but with a circular-end rectangular inner Mandapa 
with square cells excavated on the three sides* 

Nasik (Nasikya) 

It was an ancient city mentioned by Pa t an j all as NSsikya and 
possessed a very favourable position on the Godavari to become a religious 
centre of repute from the earliest times and, therefore, chosen by the Buddhist 
community of monks for their solitary retreat and meditation. 

There are seventeen excavations in all at Nasik, of which only one is 
Chaitya and others are all Viharas ; six or seven being of first class nature. At one 
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time, the walls of Nasik monasteries were also adorned with paintings like those at 
Ajanta but none has survived. 

The oldest Vihara at Nasik, 2nd century B, C., is a simple square hall 
measuring 14 ft* each way with two square cells in three of its sides, the fourth one 
opening into a verandah with two octagonal pillars. Above each cell-door is a Chaitya 
window. This Vihara is identical with the two oldest ones at Ajanta, There is an 
inscription in this cave of King Krishna of Andhra dynasty, about 170 B. C, 

There are three other great Viharas at Nasik, the oldest being of Nahapana, 
the second of Gautamlputra and the third of Sri Yajua Satakarni, all three datable from 
1st century B.C. to 2nd century A.D. The Nahapana Vihara and that of Gautamlputra 
are exactly similar in dimensions and in all their arrangements. They are both square 
halls, 40 ft, on each side, without any pillar at the centre, surrounded on the three 
sides with 16 cells in all. On the fourth side, viz, the front, there is a verandah 
supported on six pillars with a cell at each end in the case of the Nahapana Vihara, 
The pillars of the verandah of the Nahapana Vihara are exactly similar to those of the 
Chaitya hall at Karle. At Karle, we have inscriptions of the son-in-law of Nahapana, 
namely Ushavadata and his wife Dakshamitra, who were also the donors of the two 
cells in the verandah of Nahapana Vihara, 

In the Nahapana Cave the eight-sided shaft of the pillar is inserted at the 
bottom in a pUrna-kumblia placed on a four-tiered basement and on the top covered by 
an inverted pnrna-ghata similarly resting in a reverse position on a tiered abacus 
supporting pairs of addorsed bulls ( vri^mngMta > over whom is an impressive enta¬ 
blature covered by a parapet with embrasures and superimposed rail design. 

The pillars in Gautamlputra cave are of much greater richness standing 
inside a railing of lotus design (padrmvara-vedika) with upright and coss-bars 
all covered with medallions like those found in the Kahkall Tlla, Mathura. The top 
of the 8-sided pillar is covered by an unmistakable inverted jar over which is an 
abacus supporting addorsed lions (Simha-sanghata) and over their heads an entablature 
elaborately carved showing parapet with embrasures and then a row of spirited animals 
and finally, several rows of lotus medallions. 

The great Vihara of Yajua Si I Satakarni is the most important ; its hall 
being 61 ft. X 37^ ft. at the outer end, increasing to 44ft at the inner end having 
eight cells on each side. Originally, the hall was only 40 ft in length, but extended 
at a later period to 61 ft. in length. Its most marked peculiarity is that it has a 
sanctuary at its inner end with two richly carved pillars in front and a colossal figure 
of seated Buddha within the sanctuary, together with standing attendants and other 
26 
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figures of dwarfs, etc, usually found in later Mahay ana shrines. There is an inscription 
stating that the Vihara was completed by Vasu, wife of the commander-in-chief of 
Yajna Sri Satakarni, in the 7th year of reign after many years of its original excavation 
by some ascetics. This refers to about the later part of the 2nd century A, D. 

Cave No, 17 at Nasik was the latest of the series showing the full-fledged 
Mahayana religious phase ; Buddha being represented in all mudras—standing, sitting, 
accompanied by chowrie-bearers, flying figures and dwarfs together with the Dhyam 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, It may be assigned to a period between 600 to 800 A, D. 
The important group of the caves at Nasik belonged to the reign of Andhra-Bhrityas 
or the Satavahanas. 

The Vihara Cave No, 12, although small in size, is important for its inscrip¬ 
tion, that it was excavated by Indragni Datta, the Yavana, a northerner from Datta¬ 
rn itrl. 

Chaitya Hall at Nasik : The Chaitya hall at Nasik comes next and may be 
dated near the middle of the 1st century B, C, The interior pillars and the jambs 
of the doorways, in the case of the earlier caves, w r ere erected at an angle. Gradually 
this angle was reduced and they were made more or less perpendicular. The degree 
of incline is indicative of their age. In the case of the Chaitya hall at Nasik, its 
pillars internally are so nearly perpendicular that their inclination might escape 
detection and the door-jambs are almost parallel. The facade of the Chaitya hall is a 
very perfect and complete design, being divided horizontally into two storeys ; the 
lower with an arched door, the upper with a great Chaitya window ; beside the door 
is a Yaksha guardian. There is an inscription on a pillar of the main Chaitya Griha, 
the ancient word for the Chaitya hall. The architectural elements and the sculptures 
were the result of the generosity of several donors as shown by the inscriptions. For 
example, outside the cave on the doorway the epigraph shows the carvings to be the 
gift of the villagers of Bambhika ; and another on the projecting ledge over the 
guardian to the left of the entrance, reads that “the rail pattern and the Yaksha were 
made by Nada Siri J> ; the third inscription on two of the pillars on the nave ascribes: the 
completion of the Chaitya Griha to Bhatta Palika. 

This Chaitya hall at Nasik, generally known by the name of Pandu Lena, is 
entirely carved out of rock without any wooden portico attachment. The facade is 
carved In the form of lunate above the doorway. It has on the two sides of the 
doorway arcades supported on pilasters with capitals of addorsed animals. The 
architects of the interior hall at Nasik had become conscious of the decorative 
possibilities of the pillars since they are beautified by a square abacus on the top 
carrying a mass of beautiful sculptures, both animal and decorative designs of great 
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beauty. A special feature is the full vase motif at the bottom in which the lower 
portion of the shaft is inserted. This embellishment of the pillar with a pUrna-ghata 
at the base and another at the summit was found to be a very attractive feature which 
had its continuation in later art. Originally it seems to have had a religious signi¬ 
ficance showing the pillar or stake both to be rooted in and topped by the purna-ghata or 
the immortal Full Vase. The shape of the pillars also has appreciably changed in 
the Nasik Ckaitya Griha, Instead of being massive and ponderous as in most of the 
rock excavations they have become tall and slender with a diameter which is l/8th 
of their height, a feature which is also found in the finest Greek and Roman pillars, 

In the Pandu Lena there was also a minstrel’s gallery {SanyUa Sala) not 
projecting outside the Chaitya hall but inside it, supported on mortices and holes cut 
in the rock. The Stupa had become more elongated by increasing the height of 
the drum. [Fig. 123], 

Junnar 

Forty-eight miles north of Poona is the old town of Junnar round which 
are several groups of rock-excavations, 150 in number. There are ten Chaitya 
halls and the rest are Viharas, Like other early caves, they are mostly devoid 
of figure ornament. They may be dated from 2nd century B.C. to 1st century A.D., 
and were the result of the great movement of the rock-cut religious monuments, when 
it started with the first flash of enthusiasm. Inscriptions on some of the caves 
inform they were meant for the use of the Buddhist monks. 

In the Gancsa Lerm group there is a Chaitya hall similar to that at Nasik 
and a Vihlra which may be said to be the finest of its kind. There are several 
architectural forms in the Junnar caves not found elsewhere, for instance, six Chaitya 
caves with square ends {ayaia), fiat roofs and without internal pillars and also one 
completely circular Chaitya hall (in the Tulja group) which is quite unique and of 
which only other instance is the Chaitya hall at Guntupalle at east-coast. 

The great peculiarity of the series is the extreme simplicity of the caves 
composing it. Here we do not find figures of guardians and men and women as at 
Karle, There is evidence that the Chaitya halls were plastered and painted. The 
Chaitya hall at Manmoda has a facade with elaborate sculpture, which is also a quite 
unique style. On its lowermost circular front which is conceived in the form of an 
expanded lotus, the petal in the centre is carved with the standing figure of 
SrI-Lakshml in the midst of side lotuses with her right hand in abhayamudra and 
left held akimbo (katyavalambiia ). She is flanked by two elephants performing 
her abMsheka and standing on lotuses, both being carved in similar petals as the 
Goddess herself. Next to the elephants are male and female worshippers, i.e, dampatii 
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in alijalimudra or the attitude of adoration on both sides of the group. This treatment 
of the Goddess Gaja-Lakshnu has been conceived here in an especially charming 
manner both by the position over the doorway and lotus back-ground. Though found 
at Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodhgaya and Udaigiri, it is seldom that Goddess Sn-Lakshml 
occupies so important a position as she does here. She was representing an ancient 
folk-cult which is given an open welcome in the religious setting of Buddhist 

Chaitya halls. On the edge of the small semi-circular centre of the sculpture on 

this fafade is an inscription stating that, ‘the half front was the gift of 

Chanda, a Yavana’. This is important as pointing to the faith of the donor 
with Bhagavata affiliation similar to that of Heliodoros, who erected the Garuda- 
dhvaja at Besnagar. Above the fronton ( hirtimuhlia), on each side of its finial, 
are figureson the right a Nagaraja with hoods rising from shoulder, 

and on the left a Garuda with wings from his shoulder, and behind each 

is a Stupa in high relief. This representation of the Naga-Garuda motif 

is also a unique feature which the ingenious author of this decorative conception 
adopted on the fatjade of a Buddhist Chaitya in company with Sn-Lakshml and 
Stupas. On the two sides of the klrtimukha window and a little removed from it are 
two door-jambs and a lintel above them, the whole forming a beautiful frame which 
is quite impressive and lofty and decorated with a series of bigger and smaller Chaitya 
windows, themselves framed by Vedika design. 

The interior of this cave measures 30' in length and 12' 6" in width between 
the pillars of the nave. [Fig. 124]. 

A little to the east of this is a series of four cells with a neatly carved 

fafade ; each door has the Chaitya-window arch over it projecting about 15 in., and 

is carved below in the same style as over the doorway of the Nasik Chaitya— 
indicative of an early date. 

In the Tulja-lena group, about two miles west from Junnar, there are about 
12 excavations, one a Vihara with five cells, another was perhaps a refection hall 
(Bhojam-sala) and the most important of them all a circular Chaitya mentioned above. 
The facades that remain consist of Chaitya window, rail-pattern, and Stupa orna¬ 
mentation. The interior of this Chaitya hall is circular being 25' 6" across and its 
domical roof (IS') is supported on twelve plain octagonal pillars (atthdmsika-stambha), 
arranged round the Stupa. This architectural plan of an open pavilion supported on 
pillars seems to have been derived from a model of much older circular Parnasalas 
of wooden construction. One such round pavilion is actually depicted in relief on the 
Bharhut Vedika, in which the shrine with a domed roof and finial (sttipi) has the 
form of a pavilion (mandapa) supported on pillars with a raised platform {manda) iu 
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the centre on which is placed the turban of the Buddha under a Chhatra and Yashti, 
The shrine is surrounded by a railing (vediba) and prominent gateways of which one 
is shown in the Bharhut bas-relief. The front side of the platform is beautified 
with marks of the paftfaka design and in front of it is a smaller platform for 
receiving flowers ( pmhpa-graftatil vediba). 

There are several other Chaitya balls at Junnar with the inferior carved 
as a rectangle in plan and with a flat roof without pillars and having Stupa 
at the same position as in a round apse. They had small vestibules supported on 
pillars having water-pot bases and capitals and decorated with tail designs. Although 
there is a Chaitya window fronton but not perforated and hence light enters only 
through the doors. 

In the Ganesa lena group there are four Chaitya halls of which one, bearing 
an inscription of the time of Nahapana, is the best example we have of the Chaitya 
of about the first century A, D, Its proportions are good and all the details well 
understood and properly applied. The interior measures about 45' and there are 
five pillars on each side of the nave which have beautiful capitals with spirited figures 
of riders on tigers, elephants and other animals. The rich ornamentation of this 
Chaitya hall and its moderate dimensions make it a typical example of a Buddhist 
Chaitya Griha as perfected after centuries of trial of architecture and sculpture. 

Karle 

On the ancient highway connecting AparSnta or Konkana with the eastern 
plains of Sabyadri in the hills known as the Bhorghat are a number of rock-excava¬ 
tions as at Kondane, Bbaja, Bedsa, and Karle, the latter being the best known. 

The Karle group of caves, located about two miles north of the Bombay-Poona 
road, is 78J miles from Bombay being approached from Malavali station at a distance 
of 3 miles to the south. There are one magnificent Chaitya hall and three ordinary 
Viharas at this place. The monument is one of the grandest and finest of its class 
and shows the rock-cut movement in its utmost perfection. There is an integration 
and dignity of architecture and sculpture in the Karle cave which is unsurpassed 
anywhere else. It appears that the artists responsible for this excavation were gifted 
with long experience of sculpting the rock and handling the chisel with the gratest 
mastery, A contemporary inscription in the porch mentions it as the best in the whole 
of Jamhudvipa (JamhudipamM uttamam) which seems to be a fairly correct estimate 
since our modern assessment of its aesthetic greatness does not fall short of it. 

The Chaitya hall consisted of the following component parts :— 

(1) Two lofty free-standing pillars surmounted by lion capitals. 
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(2) Entrance gallery or porch {muWm-mandapa) supported on pillars with a 
lower storey and upper one* 

(3) A minstrel's gallery {sangtta4Sla} of wooden construction projecting from 
the middle portion of the front wall of the porch. 

(4) The back wall of the porch with a large Chaitya window {klrtimukha) 
having within it a wooden framing of trellis work, and in the lower portion three doors 
giving entry to the main hall and the side aisles. 

(5) Central nave or Mandapa, 

(6) Two long side galleries (pradaksHna-patha ). 

(7) Apsidal end with circular termination. 

(S) A Chaitya or Stupa in the centre of the apse (GarbhagriJia)* 

(9) A colonnade of thirty-seven pillars, fifteen in each row of the nave and 
seven round the apse. 

(10) A vaulted domed roof. 

(11) Wooden ribs under the roof of very massive construction and 
original to the monument. 

(12) Inscriptions engraved in several parts on tbe outside and inside of the 
monument. 

A rock-excavation or the cave like the present one gave rise to a special term 
according to tile genius of the Sanskrit language, viz. klrti, literally, ‘an excavation 1 
(from the root hfl to cut or chisel out, as in uikirna). Because of this the front pillar 
was called hirti^tambJia f implying that the erection of such a pillar was accepted as the 
normal feature of a rock-cut cave. Originally there had existed two lofty and 
ponderous pillars as at Kanheri but now only one remains, the other on the right side 
having been removed to give place to a modern 6aiva shrine. Percy Brown writes 
that there were similar pillars in the shrine of the Moon god at Ur in three thousand 
B. C, and similar obelisks in Egyptian temples and in Solomon's temple at Jerusalum 
two brass pillars were erected in similar position and that “the pillars at Karle appear 
to have been the result of the same belief. 1 ' But it is needless to go outside India in 
search of their archetypes, since as we have shown several times previously the raising 
of such pillars to face such monuments in both sacrificial and sepulchral grounds was 
a very ancient custom being known in the Rigveda itself (RV. 10. 18. 13), and the 
practice is attested in the case of the Lauria Nandangarh mounds and the great Stupa 
of Sanchi. 
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Tiie two pillars faced the two side-doors of the aisles as the left one surviving 
on the left side points to. They were located at a little distance from the outer 
screen of the porch and were thus free-standing. The existing pillar 50' high, has 
sixteen sides and is surmounted by a well-designed capital consisting of an inverted 
lotus with flowing curved leaves, a moulding abacus with sixteen flutings and a square 
support in three decreasing tiers on which there are four atldorsed sejant lions facing 
in four directions. The pillar is certainly inspired by the Asokan lion-capital at 
Sarnath, of course there being marked difference in the aesthetic quality of the two. 

Behind these two detached columns is the Chaitya hall of which the front 
portion consists of a vestibule (antarala-wifindapa) or front porch {muhha-imndapa ). This 
entrance gallery consisted of two screens, one on the outside and the other in the 
inside, and formed a very happy adjunct to the main hall of the interior. It was 
conceived in two storeys, the lower one supported on two stout octagonal pillars without 
base or capital, and the upper one on four pillars and two pilasters. It served the 
purpose of a front verandah giving access to the cave through a central door and to 
the aisles through two side doorways. It is 15' deep and 52' long being greater than 
the interior by 7\ [Fig. 125], The inner wall was decorated with large-sized sculpures 
of male and female figures who appear to be the Mitbunas as in the other caves. But 
the Karle figures have been adjudged to be the best of their kind in India. In the two 
end walls of the verandah were carved front portions of elephants, standing on a base, 
decorated with the rail pattern and supporting above them a framed frieze, also 
ornamented with the rail or Vedika design (but in Gupta times cut away to insert the 
figures of Buddha and his attendants). Above it a quadrantal moulding again sur¬ 
mounted by a rail design which is continued to form the sill of the great window. 
The two sides of the facade are carved with repetitions of Chaitya window design 
separated by rail-decorations. In some of the panels are the sculptures original to the 
excavation, which are the best of their kind in India, The spandrel spaces of the 
great sun-window are occupied with similar rows of Chaitya window arcading 
{klrtimukha) and rail patterns. 

In the middle of the front portion of the porch are mortice holes which suppor¬ 
ted an impressive timber construction to. serve as the minstrel's gallery {Safigtia 
Sda) but the same has now perished. This feature of the musicians’ chamber over the 
portico also continued later as found in the case of the Kailasa temple at Ellora and 
also on the gateways of the royal palaces in later times. 

In the upper storey of the back wall the most conspicuous feature was the great 
opening of the fronton—the large sun-window {klrtimukha proper) which originally served 
as the vent for throwing out the debris and later on as the main aperture for admitting 
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light and air to illumine the dark interior of the nave. It was virtually a Surya-dvara, 
the Sun-door, through which entered a flood of light-beams of which the full effect is rea¬ 
lised when the visitor stands in the centre of the inner Mandapa and casts a glance on its 
four sides to see how each part of the excavation is bathed in sun-light. The main 
volume of the great illumination is distributed over the Mandapa, garbha-griiia and the 
pradakshina-patha so as to break the dark gloom and replace it by some divine effulgence 
creating a heavenly atmosphere from which it is not easy to extricate oneself. The 
soul is truly 'enraptured, feasted, fed' by the light-cells so abundantly piercing through 
the sun-window into the interior of the cave. 

There is nothing in the whole architecture of the Chaityaghara possessing such 
supreme value from beginning to end as the Kirimtikha Window. The great horse-shoe 
arch is ornamented by a finial above, and its wide opening was filled with a timber 
framing having beautiful trellis work and Innate bands which were filled with small 
upright balusters. The upper framing is still preserved but the lattice filling has 
perished. The circular framing of lattice design may be seen in its earlier litbic form 
in the Lomas IJishi cave of Asoka’s time w r hich was borrowed from earlier wooden 
prototype and continued in the succeeding rock-excavations. 

The interior of the cave forms the main shrine and has an architectural 
grandeur of its own possessing a big nave {mandapa) in the centre which is separated 
from the two side aisles by a colonnade of columns which are of great beauty and 
highly finished sculptural art as shown by their capitals. The nave is 124' in length 
from the front doorway to the round termination behind the CJiaityat and 45' 6" in 
width including the two aisles each 10' wide including the thickness of the pillars. 
This arrangement of the central Mandapa flanked by the continuous Pradakskinapatha 
on two sides, the three being entered by their respective entrance doors and the main 
object of worship, viz. the Stupa or the Chaitya at the other end had become an 
established feature of the architecture of these rock-excavations and quite well known 
wherever the architecture travelled. It was essentially indigenous in origin and it is 
unwarranted to suggest any similarity for its origin from the early Christian churches. 

The two long side galleries are much better disposed at Karle than elsewhere, 
being 10' wide, and since the walls are closed on their two sides they produce a very 
sombre effect on the mind of the devout visitor, who finds in the inside hall a divine 
atmosphere created in the womb of the mountain. 

The circular end appended to the nave forms the Garbhagriha, where just 
below the centre of the half-dome of the roof is located the solid stone Chaitya. Its 
drum {anda) is conceived in two parts, each girdled on its upper margin by a Vedika 
design to separate one from the other and surmounted by a plain dome. On its top is 
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a massive harmika having a square vediJca and umbrella in the centre which is of wood 
and represents its original form. Its canopy although now darkened by age is carved 
on the underside by lotus design, so that it may really be designated as a padmdtapatra. 

The richly sculptured pillars inside the cave, 37 in all forming a continuous 
garland, 15 on each side of the nave and 7 round the apse, are excellent examples 
of the stylar architecture inside any Chaitya hall of its kind. Their bases consist of a 
full-vase (purna-ghata), placed on a pedestal of diminishing tiers ,* the shaft is octagonal 
and the top js an inverted pot of the same design as the base exepting that it is covered 
with flowing lotus-leaves; surmounting the same is a capital with a fluted abacus 
supporting two kneeling elephants {Gaja-mnglidta) with male and female riders or 
Dampatl figures towards the nave and addorsed horse-figures towards the aisles. In 
some cases the Dampatl figures give place to two female figures only, all of which 
are very much better executed than such figures generally are. The eighth pillar on 
right hand side is sixteen-sided and carved with a small Stupa and some other figures. 
The fifth pillar on left has a niche in which were once deposited the relics of a saint 
of Sopara. The pillars are closely set and the human and animal figures on the capitals 
give the effect of a grand frieze as an ornamental feature of the intercolumniation. The 
seven pillars round the Stupa in the apse are plain octagonal piers without either base 
or capital. 

Above the pillars springs the vault of the great roof which is semicircular in 
section but since its lower sides are somewhat stilted, the total height from the floor 
to the apex is increased, than the true semi-diameter, being 45\ On the underside of the 
high domed roof were fitted in the rock massive ribs of wooden construction which are 
still preserved. Obviously they did not serve any architectural function in their 
present context but were copies from original wooden monuments of structural types. 
Such, indeed, was the deep influence on the minds of the rock-sculptors of the technique 
of the wood-carvers that every little detail was punctiliously retained as vouch¬ 
safed by a tradition of long centuries. It appears quite probable that the earlier 
timber constructions were being executed on a similar monumental scale. 

There are several inscriptions in this cave from which its date may be inferred. 
There is one giving the names of Nahapana and his son-in-law Ushavadata mentioning 
the grant of a village in favour of the Chaitya hall. The dates of these rulers are 
a matter of much controversy but according to generally accepted chronology, they 
belong to the earlier wave of the Kshabarata Sakas, contemporaneous with Sodasa 
of Mathura and Liaka Patika of Taxila, being placed between 80-50 B. G., which 
seems to have been the date of the completion of this cave. An epigraph in the 

proch states that it was the gift of Setthi Bhutapala of VaijayantI (modern BanavasI). 
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The Chaitya just described being cave 1, there are three others which are 
Viliams ; cave two being three storeyed, and No, III two storeyed. Viliam cave IV was 
the gift of a Persian named Haraphana, who lived in the reign of the Andhra King 
Gautamlputra Satakanrii about A.D. 20. 

KANHERI (Krisknagiri) 

Kanben is 16 miles north of Bombay, and five miles from Borivili 
{Skt. Yiharavail) Station. It was at one time a Buddhist city being conceived 
as a group of hundreds of caves, cut in the face of a rugged rock and 
situated in the midst of beautiful surroundings. The caves are in all sizes like those 
for two monks ( dvigarblia ), or four monks (ehaturgarbha) with beds (Smna-pe4M t 
or bigger halls (kodki, hoihthiha) sufficient for a large number of 
monks. Most of these have perfect water arrangement which is trained in channels 
from the top of the rock and collected in deep cisterns [pawya-podhi, pamya-bhajana t 
paMiarini, or simply jmdh^ of the epigraphs), which were placed under the special 
care of a water superintendent named Pamyagharika. The group was originally 
the outcome at the fag end of the Hmayana movement of rock-excavalions, and as 
natural displays most of the characteristic features of the Karle and other groups. 
The cave-city was planned in the late second century A. D. during the stirring 
times of the Satavahana kings, but after the eclipse of their power went into obscurity 
for a couple of centuries, when during the Mahay ana phase it was revived as a 
busy retreat for the Buddhist monks and continued as such until about the tenth 
century being embellished with a number of Buddha and Bodhisattva sculptures, 
some in colossal size. 

The most important monument in the whole group is the Chaitya hall of 
considerable dimensions and having the same plan and architectural elements as 
in the Karle Chaitya hall which served as its model but with an obvious decline. 

The porch (gJiaramuMd) at Kanheri has a courtyard {ajira t prangam) in front 
of it which is a unique feature not found in other Chaitya halls. This fore-court 
is enclosed by a dwarf rail (Vediha) on which there is a cluster of motifs worthy of 
study. In the lower-most band there are figures of standing Yakshas alternating 
with whorls. A few of them are four-armed, but of the two arms one is always 
held aloft as if to support the superimposed structure. These occupy a similar 
position as the Guhyaka Yakshas at Saachi and other places. In the next horizontal 
band is a row of animals, elephant, bull, boar, camel etc., which corresponds to 
the cJmtmltpada pankti motif mentioned in the Mahavamm . This decorative motif 
of the plinth gradually fanned out into the vertical patterns like gajathara t mrathara , 
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ahatharat mhhathara of the plinth of the Brahmanical temples. Above this horizontal 
band is a railing proper consisting of uprights and three cross-bars, all stamped with 
full blown {surya) and half (chanda) rosettes, being a copy of the padmavaravedika . On 
them is a conventionalised festooning garland being copied from the meandering lotus- 
creepers of Bharhut and Mathura coping-stones. Punctuating the upright posts are 
broad pillars occupied by bold figures of worshippers, [Fig- 126], 

At the ends of the fore-court stand two giaganric pilasters with octagonal 
shafts attached to the rock on the backside, very much in the same position as the 
two columns at Karle, and serving as true Klristambhas, 1 hey were surmounted 
by Hons supported on abacus held on the heads of three atlante Yakshas and 
probably themselves served as the support of the Dharmachakra emblem; on the western 
pillar the lions are preserved, and on the other only the three corpulent gnomes. 

The front verandah, termed as garbhadvara , is comprised of two screens, 
the outer and the inner, conceived In two storeys, the lower and the upper. Both of 
which were of a unified plan bestowing an unusual grandeur on the facade of the 
cave. The outer screen has three openings between five pillars and in its middle 
front portion motice holes for the attachment of a projecting Sangita-sala made 
entirely of wood, as at Karle, Above it was a clerestory with five window openings 
on the front side and the large sun-window on the back-side which is hemi-spherical 
and seems to have been unfinished. In the lower storey there are three usual entrance 
doors for giving entry to the nave and the two aisles. The figures of donors carved 
m the close-grained rock in this particular portion are extremely bold and of superb 
workmanship that have been unaniously adjudged to be the best of their class found 
anywhere else. The art of sculpture in this case is perfect so far as the ancient 
sculptures are concerned, but the same cannot be said with respect to the Buddhist 
images wrought in the Mahayana phase of restoration {c, 5th century). The 
statues of two pairs of Dampatis are beautifully framed within a border of two 
lion-capitals on the two sides and rows of dentils above and below. The male 
figures wear conspicuous turbans, heavy ear-pendants, flat torques and necklaces, 
armlets, wristlets and dhoti with folds and girdle. In their upraised right baud 
they hold chauries. The two female figures on the proper right side of their husbands 
also are richly ornamented and draped, and of stature, 

Crossing the vestibule one enters the main chaitya-hall which is in smaller 
size than that at Karle, being about two-third, measuring 86*6'' long, 40' across 
between the two walls and 38' high from the floor to the apex. There is a colonnade 
of 34 pillars on the two sides of the nave and round the apse. [Fig. 127], Only about 
half of them are ornamented with bases and capitals of jmrna-ghata design. The latter 
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support complicated figures which are inferior to those at Karle. For example, in 
one case we find first a moulding of lotus leaves, then a reel-and-beed border and on 
it a Bodhi'tree with a platform under it showing foot-prints being worshipped by two 
kneeling male figures, two standing female figures, and two elephants above, all holding 
water-jars. The anxiety to accommodate too much detail appears to be the defect 
of the reliefs at Kanheri. They had too many ideas and an anxiety to illustrate all 
of them in a huddled manner. The arched roof shows mortice holes or slots with 
wooden pins to which at one time were attached the wooden ribs now perished. 
The Sttipa under the hemi-spherical dome of the apse is cylindircal (16' in diameter) 
and quite plain with its umbrella now destroyed. Indeed, in spite of the late date of 
the cave, the wooden attachments at Kanheri seem to be on the increase. 

An inscription on the two front pillars records that the chaitya was begun by 
two brothers, the merchants Gajasena and Gajamitra, in the reign of Gautamlputra 
Sriyajua Satakarni, i.e., about 180 A.D. This rock excavation shows a decline in 
architecture which may be due to the inferior quality of the rock, inexperience of the 
workmen and the fact that the superintendent of work was simply a Buddhist 
monk, Bodhika by name. 

Chronology— The movement of rock-excavation had wide extensions in 
time and space. It covered the country from Saurashtra to the eastern ocean at 
Khandagiri and Udaigiri and from Ajanta to the Barabar hills near Gaya. It was 
an extremely wide area and as we have seen the technique of sculpting in the rock 
was the same everywhere with only a few local variations in architectural style about 
the facade, decorative motifs, pillars, sculptures, form of the inner hall, roofing and 
combination of cells, etc. In point of time the movement spread over a thousand 
years starting in the 3rd century B.C. in the time of Asoka to about 7th century A.D. 
when the Mahayaua phase came to its end. The caves are divided geographically 
by a grouping, viz. the Barabar group, the Udaigiri group, the Bhor Ghat or Sahyadn 
group and the Ajanta group. That was the Hinayana phase of the Ami-excavations 
covering the period from the 3rd century B.C. to 2nd century A.D. Within these 
limits much of the work in different centres proceeded side by side. The geographical 
groups pointed out above more or less arrange themselves into some sort of chronological 
sequence. The first and earliest caves are those in eastern India where the move¬ 
ment originally started under the inspiring direction of Asoka in the Barabar and 
Nagarjuni hills about the middle of the 3rd century B.C. This was closely followed 
by the caves near Bhuvanesvara in the Udaigiri and and Khandagiri hills. Those 
in the extreme west in the Kathiawar Peninsula, viz., at Junagarh, Talaja and Sana 
arc next in order. We then come lo that group of caves lying east of Bombay m 
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the Bkorgkat hills and including Bhaja, Kondane, Bedsa, Karle. To the north of 
these are those of Junnar and Nasik, With this may be placed the small isolated 
group of earlier Pitalkhora and Ajanta caves. The next section takes us to the 
Kan her i caves in the Salsette island. 

There are certain architectural features which indicate the relative sequence 
of the excavations : 

(1) The curve and particular shape of the fronton arch forming the main feature 
of the facade—the curve of the chaitya window changed and tended to be more perfect 
as the style progressed. The test is that the more rudimentary the curve the earlier 
the example. In the the case of the Lomas Rishi cave the curvature is most rudi¬ 
mentary* About a century later at Bhaja, we meet for the first time the Klrtimukha 
window taking the form of a horse-shoe arch or elongated ardha-chandra shape which 
was also the form of the inner apse and more truly be designated as dvyasra or Besara* 

At Koudane there is a further evolution in the curve of the Chaitya window arch, 
as pointed out by Brown, the curve denotes an advance, as there is a slight inward 
return to the spring of the arch, and the whole is more vigorous and firm in out 
line. At Ajanta (IX) and at Karle, we find the Chaitya arch has reached its highest 
perfection and maturity as it could in its natural evolution in this phase, a shape 
which is retained for the remainder of the HInayana period. Afterwards* from the 
fifth century A. D. onwards, in its Mahayana phase, the arched opening of the Chaitya 
window gradually becomes narrower at the base as in cave XIX at xAjanta, until in the 
case of the Visvakarma Chaitya hall at Ellora (early 7th century) the horse-shoe arch 
is replaced by almost a complete circle* At Ajanta the stityl on the apex is evolved 
as an elaborate prominent feature with little scroll decoration on the two sides and 
a very conspicuous feature is the emergence of two simhakarm motifs in the exterior 
outline which is made not only much more elaborate but is repeated twice on both 
sides in the Visvakarma cave, 

(2) The screen in the outer wall of the verandah originally consisted of wood 
as at Bhaja, But as the architecture developed this was carved out of rock itself in 
stone. 

(3) The front portion (gharamuMa) was at first restrained and dignified as at 
Bhaja, and later on elaborated with the addition of the two towering pillars (klrtistambha) 
as at Karle, and about a century later was conceived with still greater elaboration, viz. 
by adding a terrace and a Vedika in front as at Ranked, The portico (yarbhadvara) 
was conceived in the beginning as an integral part of the Chaitya hall as at Bhaja, but 
later on as an independent unit as at Karle where it is wider than the maudapa and the 
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two a isles taken together and also comparatively greater in depth than the other 
verandahs being 15 feet 

(4) The extent to which the surface is covered with the rail decoration, is a 
fair test of the age of the building* In the verandah of the Bedsa cave nearly the 
whole of the ornamentation is made of the miniature rails and repetitions of window 
fronts, i, e. Qhaitya window* The miniature rail pattern gradually becomes less after 
the groups of the early caves and disappears only in the fourth or the fifth century 
A, D. The rail or vedika design was the symbol of marking out the boundary of a 
religious or divine monument borrowed from the wooden architecture of the sacrificial 
altars and the facade of the caves was naturally loaded with it in the earlier stages, 
but subsequently lessened as more attention was paid to sculpture and details of interior 
decoration* 

(5) Wooden attachments* As is often noticed the whole architecture of the 
rock cave was borrowed from wooden prototypes, vi z> timber ParnaSalas of massive 
construction with arched roofs and iorana doorways filled with wooden pafijara or 
lattice work* This tradition was so persistent that actual wooden attachments were 
retained in the case of rock caves by the force of sheer practice on the part of the 
artisans* As for example we have in the earlier caves the massive arched groins or 
ribs of wood under the domed roof as at Karle, also the wooden framing and trellis 
work filling the sun-window, and in several cases heavy structures of minstrel’s gallery 
in w r ood which though now perished once existed as shown by the elaborate mortice- 
holes for the attachment of their beams and ledgerlike projections. At Pitolkhora 
we find further elimination of wood work in that the arched joists instead of those 
being in wood have been cut in the rock* Even the umbrellas on the top of the 
inside the harmiha were once of wood as at Karle, 

(6) Inclination of the pillars—The pillars of the mandapa slope inwards at 
a considerable angle as at Bhaja, which is unpleasing also. The slope of the interior 
pillars is a guide about the relative age of the CImitya halls. The greater the angle 
of the incline, the nearer it was to the timber original where such tilting of the pillars 
was an architectural necessity in order to counteract the heavy superstructure of the 
roof. In the rock*excavation such a device was quite unnecessary, but the designers 
traditionally used to the principle of obliquity in the pillars continued to adhere to it. 
For them it was natural, but for us a matter of grave objection which to an extent 
cuts across the aesthetic appearance of the otherwise beautiful and symmetrical 
architecture of the chaitya hall* The same may be said about the jambs of the three 
doorways giving access to the mandapa and the pradahhinapatJia where the sloping 
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doorjamb with a relative incline of the plum Wine was made a characteristic feature 
in the earlier caves, until in the later ones the two jambs became nearly parallel. 

(7) The shape of the pillars also indicates an evolution of the architilecture. 
In the Asokan group of the Barabar hills there are no pillars in the interior ?mndapas 
at all. In Western Indian group the Chaitya hall at Bhaja shows the colonnade of 
which the pillars are plain without bases or capitals. The same is the case with the 
Chaitya-hall at Bedsa where the octagonal shafts of the pillars do not have any base 
or capital but some of them are carved with the chaJcra, triratna and other Buddhist 
symbols. Two features for the decoration of the pillars of the colonnade were 
gradually evolved; firstly the purna-ghata in which the lower portion of the shaft was 
inserted, and also the same placed on the top of the shaft in an inverted position as at 
Nasik. Subsequently another feature was added, viz,, capitals with male and female 
riders on animals, which in Indian terminology were known as &aja-mmghata $ JTaya- 
Bamghata y Vrnlia-$amghata etc., for example in the Karle Chaitya hall both the purnaghata 
and animal capitals are seen as objects of outstanding beauty and the same are repeated 
at Kanheri although in a somewhat debased form. 

(8) The inner dimensions of the Chaitya hall were smaller in the beginning 
but increased in the later caves, e. g. Lomas Rislii (48' x 20' x 12' high), Bhaja 
(55' * 26' x 29' high), Karle (124' x 46J x 45' high). 

(9) The width of the aisles also became more expansive in the later caves than 
in the earlier ones, e, g. Bhaja (3£' wide), Karle (10' wide). 
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sculptures as illustrated by the standing figures of SalabJiaftfika women on the railing 
pillars. They are engaged, in various pastimes and garden and water sports (udyana —, 
Balila-hrlda) and enjoying a free life under the open sky and sunshine. The railing 
female figures are verily documents of social culture. The figures have been carved 
in bold relief and in several planes. 

The striking beauty of the Mathura figures becomes evident if we compare 
them with the products of the other schools during the preceding period. The artists 
had become conscious of the new phenomenon, freedom from trammels and conventions, 
and they were handling in a masterful manner both religious and secular sculpture in 
terms of a very wide symbolism. 

As regards the contents of this school one is overwhelmed with the original 
creative activity and it may be said with justification that Indian art had hardly been 
so creative during any other epoch. The Mathura artists were responsible for one of 
the greatest creations of world’s art, viz, the Buddha image. For the first time we 
find here that the Buddha is represented in a human form. The Buddha image consti¬ 
tutes the most original contribution of the Mathura School in the field of Indian art, 
and we shall examine the date implication and the variety of forms of the Buddha 
image as it developed in the Mathura School. 

The Mathura artists have also the credit of originating various images of 
Brahmanical gods and goddesses. For the first time we come across the icons of 
such deities as Vishnu, Lakshmi, Durga, Sapta-Matrikas Karttikeya, etc. The 
earliest iconographic forms of the gods and goddesses were more or less determined 
under the impact of the Bhagavata movement of Bhakti or devotion which had its 
earliest beginnings at Mathura and almost engulfed the whole of the north India 
during the Kushana-Gupta period. The Mathura school of sculpture presents the 
richest material for a detailed study of the images of the Hindu deities* No study 
of Indian iconography can be complete without an intimate study of Mathura material. 

As regards the Jaina sculpture Mathura again holds the supreme place 
because of the earliest Jaina Stupas and Tfrthankara images, that have been found 
in India, There were two Jaina Stupas at Mathura. One was built in the Sunga 
period and the other during Kusfaana period. Fortunately archaeological remains 
of both of these with about thousand sculptures were found during the excavations 
at the site of Kankall ttla. Its name was the Deva-nirmita Stupa , i. e, the Stupa 
was considered so ancient and holy as to be belived to have been erected by the gods. 
So far as the details of the Stupa architecture are concerned they are almost the same 
as in the case of a Buddhist Stupa, For example, the Jaina Stupa also consisted 
of a tumulus in the centre with a railing round it pierced by four gateways (Torana). 
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This Stupa was embellished with the greatest enthusiasm both in the form of stone 
sculpture anil architectural forms of the upright pillars, cross-bars, coping stones, 
architraves, door-jambs, horizontal beams, religious emblems, stairways, sloping, 
balustrades, etc. The female figures on the railing pillars in a Jaina Stupa are of the 
same type of represention as found on the Buddhist Stupa. 

The Mathura artists have to their credit a large number of TIrthankara 
sculptures whose earliest forms were settled by them and directed the subsequent 
course of Jaina iconography. TIrthankara images are of two kinds, viz. standing 
and seated. The standing images are depicted in the kayotmrga (Pkt, kdumgga) 
pose iyim&ra). A seated image depicted the TIrthankara in crosslegged 
posture (padmasana) with his hands placed in the lap { ankamadhye ) and 
the whole body as well as the head and eyes fixed in an attitude of 
meditation. According to the canons of Jaina iconography each TIrthankara had 
its own cognizance (Z aHehhana) and these were actually represented in the case of the 
Jaina images from about the 7th century A.D. onwards. But in the early Mathura 
school the cognizance symbols have not been evolved and we have to recognise a 
particular TIrthankara from the inscription engraved on the pedestal. However, an 
exception was made in the case of two of them, viz. Rishabhadeva (also called 
Adinatha) the first TIrthankara, who is depicted with a couple of locks of hair 
falling on the two shoulders, and Suparsvanatha the seventh TIrthankara who is 
shown with a canopy of serpent hoods round his head. 

We imagine Mathura as a very eclectic centre of religious movement 
embracing many a different sect but cultivating an attitude of harmony and tolerance 
towards one another. The traditional folk cults of Yakslia and Naga worship also 
have their fullest share in Mathura religion and art as represented by a considerable 
number of sculptures depicting Yakshas and Yakslus, and Nagas and Nagls. Mathura 
was also a centre for the worship of the mother goddesses whose ancient forms are 
represented in the numerous terracotta figurines and their particular Indian manifest¬ 
ations in the form of the images of goddesses like Sn-LakshmT, Vasudhara, Ambika, 
MaliishasuramardinT, Bhadra, Ilarltl, Saptamatrikas, etc. 

Both from the points of the varying contents and the creative originality of 
style as well as the quality and number of its creations the Mathura school of sculpture 
occupies the Supreme place in the study of Indian art and is worthy of a patient and 
detailed study. 

Stupa Architecture 

The Stupa monument had been developed in its most elaborate form at 
Bharhut and Sanchi. The Mathura architects inherited the same structural traditions 
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but of their monumental Stupas with cylindrical drum and dome and harmlka no 
example has been preserved. We, however, know that there were an early Suoga 
Stupa and a second Kushana Stupa built by the Jainas at Kankall tlla, There was 
also a Buddhist Stupa built in the time of Huvishka and another at the site of 
Bhutesvara. The Stupas were demolished but a large number of railing pillars, cross^ 
bars and copings have been preserved. From them we know that the size of the 
gateways, of the horizontal architraves and of the upright posts was much reduced at 
Mathura, There is only one bigger example (J I) of a railing upright and of a couple 
of Sunga cross-bars which have been found ; the one showing an elephant with riders 
in a medallion and the other with beautiful head wearing a conspicuous head-dress, 
[Fig. 128], 

With respect to the earlier Stupas at Mathura we read in the life of Yuan 
Cbwnng; In the kingdom of Mathura there arc still to be seen the Stupas in which 
were deposited of old the relies of the holy disciples of Sakyamuni, viz. Sariputra, 
Mudgulayana, Furna-Maitrayamputra, Upali, Ananda, Rahula and Manjusrl. On the 
yearly festivals, the religious assemble in crowds at these Stupas, and make their 
several offerings at the one which is the object of their devotion. The followers of 
Abhidharma offer to Sariputra, and those who practise contemplation {dhyana) to 
Mudgalayana, those who adhere to the Sutras pay their homage to Purna Maitrayanl- 
putra. Those who study the Vinaya honour Upali, religious women honour Ananda, 
those who have not yet fully instructed (catechumens) honour Rahula; those who 
study the Mahay ana honour all the Bodhisattvas. Five or six li , i, e, about a mile 
and a quarter to the east of the town is a monastery on the hill said to have been 
built by the venerable Upagupta. His nails and beard are preserved there as relics," 
These seven Stupas with the exception of that of Rahula, are the same as those noted 
by Fa-hian in the fourth century A, D, We know from the AnguUam Nikaya that 
Sarlputta, the foremost of the highly wise, Maha Moggallana, the foremost of the 
possessors of miraculous powers, Punna Mantaniputra, the foremost of the preachers of 
Dhamma, Rahula, the foremost of the students, Ananda, the foremost of the vastly 
learoeds, and Upali, the foremost of the masters of Vinaya, were the most proficient 
disciples of the Buddha in subjects noted against them and their names can be 
reconised in Huen-Tsang’s list of saint's whose Stupas existed at Mathura from 
days of old with relics of the above worthies enshrined in them from a remote 
antiquity. What that period could possibly have been when Stupas were raised 
over the relics of these great teachers? It seems but reasonable to suppose that 
it should have been the age of Asoka when Mathura was fitly honoured by the 
construction of a number of holy Stupas. Nor need the mention of Manjusrl 
disturb us, for Huen-Tsang is careful enough to associate the Mahayanists with the 
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worship of the Stupa of Manjusrl and the other Bodhisattvas, who were thus isolated 
from the gallery of older patriarchs being worshipped by their respective followers. 

Not a single one of these early Stupas has been traced at Mathura, but the 
remaining sculptures offer firm proof that Buddhist and Jaitm Stupas existed at 
Mathura during Sunga times. The Stupa was a raised tumulus enshrining relics of 
the holy patriarchs and was girdled by triple Vedikas, one on the ground, the next 
in the middle and the third one on the flat-top which supported the hctrmika or 
mansion of gods. 

A few of these Stupas are illustrated in several bas-reliefs three of which are 
worth mentioning. The earliest one is hemispherical at the base and has a decreasing 
diameter towards the elongated top, ornamented with a circular ground railing, two 
intermediate railings, and a harmika with a railing and a chhatra. This is being 
worshipped by Suparnas and Kinnaras, and perhaps represents the earliest Stupa 
built by Jainas at Mathura which may be identified with the Deva-nirmita Stupa, and 
may be placed about the beginning of the second century B.C. [Fig. 129], The next stage 
is shown by the Stupa carved on the Lonasobhika Ayagapafta, and assignable to the 
first century A. D. It consists of a staircase leading to the first high terrace, the 
ground balustrade with a high gateway having all the details of a typical towna, viz. 
bracket sdlabhaHjikas, three architraves, small uprights etc., path of circumambulation, 
the elongated drum and dome ornamented with two intermediate railings instead of 
one and the third railing round the harmika. [Fig. 130]. The upright pillars carved with 
a number of lotuses and animals inside medallions belonged to the railing, known as fad- 
mavaravedika of the first Stupa, whereas the upright posts carved with female Salaihafijikd 
figures in alto-relievo formed part of the second Stupa built in early Kush ana times. 
Besides these two Jaina Stupas we have a specimen of a Buddhist Stupa at Mathura 
carved on an architrave {M 3). It shows an elongated structural building with several 
storeys marked by vediJcas, which is similar to the Stupas in the Gandhara country of 
the Kushana age. [Fig, 131]. 

In the present state of our knowledge we may draw attention only to discreet 
members forming part of the railings and gateways. The most appropriate architectural 
element in the hands of Mathura sculptors were the railing pillars on the decoration 
of which they spent their highest skill and a perfection of plastic art not attained at 
any time before and after. Of the torana specimens of Sunga times are two pillars 
with animal capital with a lintel carved on the two faces with scenes of Stupa 
worship (mentioned above) by Suparnas and Kinnaras offering garlands and householders 
riding in procession. (J 535 Lucknow Museum). There are also two torana-salabhafijiha 
figures carved on the two sides which were fixed as brackets bonding together the 
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upright posts and the lowermost horizontal beam. Their drapery and ornaments as 
also the frontal carving mark them out as typical Suhga specimens. Several of the 
torana examples show the spiral maltara ornament as seen at Bharhut The general 
style of sculptures* fondness for depicting Jataka scenes, the zest for portraying 
standing female figures on the upright posts and the several details of ornamentation 
like the battlement motif, indicate that the artisans at Mathura were inspired by the 
Bharhut prototypes. It is gratifying to see that the repertoire on which they worked 
at Mathura was a comprehensive one welcoming as many motifs as they could from 
many sources. 


PadmavaravedikS 

The highest perfection of Mathura art is seen in the carving of its railing 
comprised of uprights, cross-bars and copings, all of which were ornamented with 
decorative motifs and designs showing great originality and a richness greater than 
even that at Bharhut, Here the artists have accepted some of the older motifs specially 
of those of the variety of lotuses and also introduced many new ones specially those of 
fabulous creatures, and fish-tailed sea-monsters. 

There are two types of railing clearly distinguished at Mathura, An earlier 
one marked by several features, viz. 1. profusion of lotus designs in medallions, 2, the 
number of medallions which is generally three in the middle and one half each above 
and below, 3, bevelling of square edges to convert them into octagonal form {aithafh$ika) f 
4, absence of human or divine figures on pillars, 5, absence of human heads inside 
cross-bax medallions as are found at Bharhut, 6. carving in low relief. These features 
distinguish the railing the remains of which belong to the earlier Jaina Stupa at Kankall 
Xlla. From an account in the Rayapaseniya Sutta we know that this kind of railing 
was styled as P&dniavotTLi-vedika. “Why, O Revered Sir ! is the Padmavaravedika 
called by that particular name ?” 

“O Gautama ! It is called Padmavaravedika since on its several parts (dese 
dese ), in several places {tahim tahim) f on the rails, on the stairway balustrades, on rail 
planks, in between two rails on the uprights, on their sides, on their copings, in between 
two pillars, on crossbars, in between crossbar sockets, on sides of crossbars, on the 
spaces between two cross-bars, on the wings, on the side balustrades, on the corner 
pillars, on spaces of the side pillars, were carved many kinds of lotus designs, viz. 
utpda lotus), padma (red lotus), kumuda (lily), subhaga, mugandHka , pundartka 
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(White lotus}, mahapundariJca, satapatra and saJiasrapatra ., .And it is for this reason, 
O Gautama, that the place is called padmavdfavedika.' ’ 1 

From the detailed mention of the numerous spaces available for ornamental 
carving it appears that the description was meant for a railing of timber construction. 
In the actual stone railing found at Mathura the spaces are reduced but the fact 
remains that the pillars and the crossbars arc profusely ornamented with lotus designs 
of various forms. The most interesting decorative designs on this earlier railing at 
Mathura are the animal figures, e. g. fishtailed elephant {hastimachchfta, jal him, J. 4:7), 
fishtailed crocodile {■magaramacheliha J 421), fishtailed winged lion (tapahha vyaglmi- 
machcliha), fishtailed wolF, fishtailed griffin \tyma maehehha). [Fig. 132 j. To these marine 
motifs the Angavijja adds nammacheliha, gomachchha and assaviacJichha. Another feature 
is the decoration of winged animals which is peculiar to Mathura, e.g. winged lion, wing¬ 
ed antelope, winged wolf, winged goat, etc. The crossbars also illustrate many kinds of 
medallions containing a number of auspicious and decorative designs, e. g. kalpavriksha 
inside railing, winged auspicius conch {hhadrai.inkha) oozing from its mouth a stream 
of punchmnrked coins, stupa, honey suckle (muchakunda), bhileshapatra placed on a 
raised pedestal, elephant, bull, deer, human-headed lion, wolf, and five petalled, eight, 
ten, twelve and many petalled lotuses. 

It is stated in the Rayapaseniya that a variety of rhizomes decorated the ideal 
railing of Suryabhadeva, viz. padmalata, naga-, asoka-, champaka-, chuta-, vasanti, 
kunda-, atimukla-, and syamalata. Of these several may be seen in beautiful meanders 
on the uprights and copings, e. g. lotus creeper. [Fig. 133]. 

The coping stones of this railing are of great artistic beauty decorated with 
a number of floral and animal designs, e.g. rows of bells {gantapankti) above and lotus 
creepers below. Amongst animals may be notified, griffin, rhinoceros, fishfailed lion, 
tiger, bull and boar. 

Thus we see that the earlier sculptors who organised the magnificent 
Padmavaravedika in its fullfledged form round a Stupa were working on the basis of 
an extensive repertoire of motifs selected both for their decorative and religious signi- 

1. 5 ^ i (id ri aw 
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Rajaprasniya Sutra, Vaidya edn. pp. 172-3. 
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ficance but obviously inclined more on the aesthetic side. The artists were conscious 
of their obligation to the ornamental side of such an important architectural element 
as the vedika which conferred on the Stupa its full glory. In the actual railings either 
in wood or stone there were a number of other decorative features associated with 
the upright posts or gateways, e. g. eJiandam-Icalasa (pTirtjaghata ), rows of nagadanta 
or ivory projections with hanging garlands and necklaces, spotted water pots (bhingSra ), 
mirror (Skt. adarm , Pkt, agamsa), pendants (iilcya) with incense pots, baskets full of 
flowers, unguents, ornaments, garments etc, throne, umbrella, chamara, and ten kinds 
of Sringara caskets. Of these there are literary description as forming part of vedika 
decoration but actual specimens are naturally wanting. There is one fact, however, 
which draws particular attention, viz. the great lotus garland (nmltapmJikara sraj) with 
which the vedika was actually decorated. It consisted of thousands of flowers inter¬ 
woven with many varieties of floral wealth and foliage, and which in its gorgeous form 
was considered to be the choicest gift offered to adorn the body of the Stupa. The 
presence of such a gigantic lotus garland in the carvings at Bharhut and Mathura 
makes us look back into a much greater antiquity when these objects were real, and 
points to a natural transition from actual specimens to engravings in art. 

The style of Mathura railing gives some indication of its very early date. 
The carving is all in low relief which is near to wooden prototypes. There is a want 
of human figures in alto-relievo. One of the very stacking features is that the Uttara- 
kuru motifs of the wishf ulfilling trees and creepers producing ornaments, clothes etc. 
which form such a common feature at Bharhut are completely absent in the Mathura 
railing pointing to the priority of the religions concept of the latter even to that of 
Bharhut. The Jaina tradition of the building of the Devanirmita Stupa also assigns 
it to very early times, and it is likely that the Stupa and the railing were put up 
in the 3rd century B.C. 

The architecture of the Stupa and the railing found its own development at 
Mathura of which we find profuse evidence for the Kushana period. As already pointed 
out, the Stupas became elongated in form resembling the mahabubhula or high water 
bubble. But the railing underwent the greatest change as shown by the following 
features : the pillars are square in section, they are generally divided into three sections 
on the front side, viz. a prominent male or female figure in the middle portion carved 
in bold relief, a crouching dwarf (gukgaka) below, and a projecting terrace often with 
human figures above. The human figures combine several traditions, viz. that of Yakshas 
and Yakshls as at Bharhut, heavenly girls (dwakumarikas) whose presence was 
necessary in a Stupa, and that of women in social pastimes, donors and worshippers 
in afijalinmdrd) and of divine figures. The pillars are decorated on their back with 
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several Jataka scenes, e. g. Sibi Jataka, VyaghvI J,, Kachchhapa J., Uluka J., 
Valahassa J. 

The artists of the Rushan a railing pillars both in the Jaina and Buddhist 
Stupas were devoting their highest attention on the human figures carved on the front 
side. This fact with respect to the beauty of the female figures was noticed even 
in ancient times showing that the art connoisseurs also were conscious of this supreme 
fact which has made the Kushana art of Mathura such a loving object in the eyes of 
modern critics. “The 6alabhnnjika women carved on the vedika pillars were standing 
in various graceful poses, well-supported (on crouchant figures), beautifully ornamented, 
wearing garments painted in various colours, and necklaces of various designs, 
slender-waisted, having round prominent breasts, eyes with red corners and black 
curly hair, standing under Asoka trees and holding their distended boughs, stealing 
the hearts of the gods as it were with their rolling glances and teasing as it were 
with the play of their eyes.” (Rayapaseniyasutta 1 ). We have actual specimens of 
both Buddhist and Jaina railings to which the above description equally applies. 
On the pillars of the Jaina Stupa however there are no Jataka scenes on the reverse. 
We learn from the Rayapaseniyasutta that there were sixteen railing pillars 
(solasa solam ialabhanjiyaparivadl) on each side of the torana gateways which gives a 
total of sixty four pillars for the entire railing, a number which has actually been 
confirmed by the pillars of the Bharhut railing. 

SalabhaSjika 1 he term salctUia^jiJca originally denoted a female sport im¬ 
plying the gathering of sala flowers by women standing under blossoming iala trees. 
This was a kind of garden sport which was popular in eastern India referred to as 
pracJtam Ttrida by Panini (6.2.74). A graphic account of the ialabAaHjika festival is 
found in the Avadanasataka which was undoubtedly based on a much earlier tradition. 
Once the Loid Buddha dwelt at SiavastT in the Jatvann, the garden of Anatbapindada, 
Now at that very time the festival called salabjiafijikd was being celebrated at SrSvastl. 
Several hundred-thousands of beings assembled there and, having gathered sala 

blossoms, they played, made merry and roamed about”. And again quoting from the 

Nidanakatha the description of the salabhaSjika festival celebrated in the Lumbinl 
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F^q STRHW ete. RajapraSniya Sutra, Vaidya edn. p. 134. 
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garden : “Now between the two towns (KapUavastu and Devadafaa) there is an 
auspicious grove of sala trees belonging to the people of both cities, and called Lumbim 
grove. At that time from the roots to the topmost branches swarms of five-coloured bees, 
and flocks of birds of different kinds, roamed, warbling sweetly* The whole of 
LumbinI Grove was like a wood of variegated creepers, or the well-decorated 
banqueting hall of some mighty king. The Queen beholding it was filled with the 
desire of disporting herself in the sala grove (salavanakllam kilitu-kamata) ; and the 
attendants entered the wood with the Queen* When she came to the root of an 
auspicious idla tree, she wanted to take hold of a branch of it* The branch, bending 
down, like a reed heated by steam, approached within reach of her hand. Stretching 
out her hand she took hold of the branch, and then her pains came upon her. 1 ' 

The motif of the woman plucking flowers from a distended bough is met with 
on the torana of Bharhut and Sanchi in the Sufiga period and is continued on the railing 
pillars of Mathura during the Kushana period* It also appears in a limited number of 
examples in Gandhara art of the Kushana age, but the weak treatment of the subject 
there betrays its having been imported from the East. We have in the Kmiha an 
example of a game played by people of the IJorth known as Jiva-putra-prachayikd t 
Vatsyayana in the Kammtitra mentions as examples of deiya Jcrldas (local sports) similar 
names ending in aka suffix, e. g, Sdhakara-bJiaHjika f AbTiymha-kliddikd, Udaka~k8hvedika % 
Bisakliadika, AsokoUamsikd, Fushpdvaehdyikd, Chuta-latika f DamanahhaftjiIksJiuUtafl- 
jika, etc. 

In the classical literature two kinds of sports are often mentioned, viz, 
Udyana krzdd (garden sports), salila-krt4d (water sports). The Matahga Jataka (4/376) 
describes how Ditthamangalika the daughter of the rich merchant of Varanasi used 
to go out with her female companions to celebrate the festival of Udyana kftda. 
According to the Uddalaka Jataka the priest of the king of Varanasi took his beloved 
to the outer gardens of the city for enjoying garden sports* Asvaghosha, Kalidasa, 
Bharavi, Magha etc. have given vivid descriptions of such garden and water sports, 
showing that the tradition handed down from earlier times was much expanded in 
literature and art both of which were indebted to the realities of life. 

The Mathura artists were called upon to reorganise the railing, in which work 
they displayed much originality, and a broad outlook, mainly introducing a variety of 
motifs based on female pastimes and sports known as Jcndd-viMra. It was the popular 
belief that Indra in heaven enjoyed with his nymphs and this form of pleasure became 
archetypal for kings on earth. These festive celebrations were ordered by royalty and 
were comprised of the following items :—1. tree and garden sports {udyamJcndd) ; 
2. water sports (udaha-kridd) ; 3, adorning the body with unguents, clothes and orna- 
29 
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ments (gatra-rmndna, including painting minute scroll designs on cheeks, forehead, chin 
etc., called as viseshaka-raehana) ; 4. drinking wine in company with female companions 
(apdna-goshtld) ; 5. enjoying music to the accompaniment of lute (vamsi), flute {vina) and 
drum (mridanga) ; 6. dance (nrttya) which gave occasion to depict male and female 
figures in number of poses ; and 7. amorous enjoyments {vilasa or guliavihara). 

The Mathura railing pillars present a rich canvas of these scenes which are made 
permanent in stone as reflecting the joyous feeling and buoyancy of life in that age. For 
example quite a number of pillars show the ancient silvan deities (vrifahakas) standing 
under azoic* trees, and gathering flowers (pushpocltchaya). They represented in its complete 
form the sdlabliafijika and itsoka pushpapraehayikd motif (e. g. J. 55,2355,199,483, 15 80). 

The figures are shown standing on crouching dwarfs {avanmukha guhyaka) 
by which the artists wished to indicate that the older tradition of these female figures 
being Yakshls was still accepted in popular belief. Sometimes the female figure is 
shown presenting flower basket or garlands to their male companions. An interesting 
new motif is that of moka-doliada in which a graceful young woman stands under an 
dulcet tree and bending low its branch with her left hand touches its stem with the 
left foot. (J. 55, 2345). 

The scene evidently illustrates the belief referred to in old Indian poetry that 
an doka tree could be made to blossom when kicked by a maiden with her left foot. 
It recalls a scene described later by Kalidasa in his drama Malavikagnimitra in 
which the king watches the young heroine while she performs a dance in honour of 
the Asoka tree’s blossing and touches it with her left foot, 

A similar scene of Azoka dohada is carved on an ivory plaque found at Begram 
or ancient Kapisa. The head-dress in all these three figures is peculiar showing a 
spirally rolled scarf on the top of which hangs a braid of hair tied in a loop. It was 
this special hair style referred to by /isvaghosha as Siiklammka attdlaka keSa 
{Saundarananda 7. 7) or Kokila kdapata because of the upper black tuft of hair on the 
pile of white silk resembling the black bird seated on a tree of white flower. 

The another motif is that of weaving heavy flower garlands and making a 
iekhara of the same. These were popular scenes of Pusltpocltchaya, Pmhpagrat 1<ana and 
Pushpabharana, i.e, floral amusements of which the artist made the fullest use. 

The next round consisted of watery sports {Jalakridd, Amhlwvihdra), The 
literary descriptions include such items as mutual splashing of water (Udakatadana), 
dishevelled hair by the striking of watery spurts (keSalculamuklii), wet drapery 
Ijalardravasana,) same as (magnathsu&a), bathing in knee-deep water {jdnuddabhugna), 
drawing the hair with back to the sun Ip fishtliakyitddityd kemnhtoyakdrini), sitting 
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on the stone bench near the pond (silatalagata), embracing each other, sp;inkling 
coloured water with syringes, swimming in the lotus pond, diving and searching each 
other amongst lotuses etc. The Mathura sculptors have shown great ingenuity in 
depicting the aquatic sports ; for example, bathing scene under a waterfall carved on 
two pillars preserved in the Lucknow museum. Of these j 278 shows a female 
figure in three-quarters profile standing to right under a projecting precipice and 
receiving on her hack a stream of water coming down in swift torients and collecting 
below in a pond. 

The next motif is that of a female figure standing against the stem of a tree and 
holding a large lotus flower in her hand. The lotus had prominent association with 
these sports. The motif is corresponding to the one described by Kalidasa as Lila-kamala 
held in the hand by sportive girls. In later Orrissan art the same was known as Padma- 
gandha i, e. a young woman smelling a lotus or holding it, whereas in western India 
she was known as Padminl or Suc/andha. 

On a Mathura pillar a woman after bath is shown standing with her back to 
the visitor and drying her hair by squeezing out water from her locks the drops being 
swallowed by a Hamsa. The motif is described in the Matsya Furana as that of Kma- 
niztoyakarini, indicated above (cf. also kabari-niichyotana in Sringaramanjarl of Bhoja), 
combined with it is a drinking scene in the balcony above, [Fig 134], 

After bathing sports men and women adorned their bodies with sandal paste, 
unguents and ornaments of which there are several examples on railing pillars now 
preserved. In one case we see a standing female figure adjusting a pendant in her 
right ear with the aid of a mirror (J 5), the same motif as PafpittM in Orissan art. 

Another motif in which women took great interest was their pastime with the 
parrots, the subject described elsewhere as Suka-sarika. It was both a domestic and 
garden sport. On pillar No. 99 are carved a male and a female figuie in which the 
female is feeding a parrot with a fruit held in her left hand. Pillar fragment No. 115 
is carved with the torso of the female figure on whose right shoulder is a parrot. 
Obviously she was engaged in feeding the bird with her left hand now lost, .V female 
figure standing on the back of a dwarf is holding a fruit near her right ear and 
coaxing a parrot (Pillar No. 258). A scene depicted on pillar No. 1595 also. From 
the point of art best pillar is from Bhutesvara railing in which the warm woman is 
holding a cage in her suspended right hand, and has a parrot on her left shoulder. 
On a pillar from Kankali Tila the parrot is seated on the girdle of a dancing young 
woman and is nibbling at the knot in order to unbind it. [Fig. 135]. 

There are some interesting scenes of ornamentation, e. g. pillar J 59 shows a 
woman with a long necklace, on pillar J 64 is the charming scene of a woman 
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standing under a tree under SakibhanjikS pose and looking in a mirror* Another 
pillar is carved with two toileting scenes, in the upper one Veni-prasadhana in which 
the woman is looking in the mirror held in her right hand and is arranging her 
frontal hair with the left, her husband is standing behind her and dressing her long 
braid falling on the back and interweaving with a garland { malyagrathana i). The 
female attendant is carrying a garland in a tray {malya-cliaiigen). In the lower panel 
the woman has completed her toilet and is looking in a mirror* Pillar No. J 62 
shows a female figure standing to the proper left with her back and right foot against 
the trunk of the tree and playing a harp with shell plastron {vina-vTidana). [Fig- 136]* 

Dancing also formed part of merriment scenes* In one figure No. 562 we 
see a young woman elegantly holding a scarf above her head. In the balcony above 
the artist has accommodated a scene of a Garuda seizing a Naga* On more than 
half a dozen pillars we see a young woman unloosing her girdle or under-garment, a 
subject which is treated both in Sunga and Kushana art. Probably she represented the 
Maha-nartdkl* It should be remembered that nudity now a common feature on these 
railing pillars was originally concealed by suitable painting. Kalidasa has furnished 
sure indication that the female figures on pillars were once decorated with various 
paints 1 . The subject of some other pillars shows a youthful woman holding a sword 
(J63 & 2575, 152, J275i B 79, 278). In later art this subject was styled as Urvasi or 
Menaka but the exact references in early art are wanting. Perhaps they were meant 
to depict amazonian guards in royal palaces* A theme which appeard to be somewhat 
uncommon, a delectable motif is that of a young girl engaged in Kanduka Jcfida or 
playing with a ball (J 61). Several pillars also show male and female donors standing 
with their hands in adoration (atijdli-mudra) and sometimes holding bunches of lotus 
flowers. These obviously represent the tradition of the figures of the donors carved on 
the sides of the doorways in the rock excavation. [Fig* 137]. 

At Mathura a stage had been reached when Buddhist figures were welcomed on 
the railing pillars. For example, we find the figures of standing India with his 
projecting head-dress and folded hands ; the Jataka of Rishya-sringa (J 7) a faun-like 
figure of a well-built young man with a horny projection on the head ; but more 
specially figures of the Bodhisattva standing under a Pipal tree or with a scalloped 
halo (hmU-n(tkJia-prabJia-7mndala) (No. J 18), Buddha standing in abMya»mudra under a 
Pipal with halo round the head (194), Working in the older tradition the artist 
could not ignore the Buddhist symbol and we actually find the Dharmachakra (438) and 
Bodhi-mandb (464), One cannot miss the importance given to Yakshas and grotesque 
figures which have now been allotted a secondary place, as vehicles of beautiful young 


1, slavibheshu joshitpratijatananamutkrantamrnnkramadhHsar^nam j Raghu, 16.17* 
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female figures but there are some scenes in which we find kneeling bearded Yakshas 
(205) and a comer railing with a couple of dwarfs. | Fig. 138], 

In later literature these females are sometimes styled as Alasct Kanya or 
Ahasa whose special feature was the stretching of youthful limbs specially by 
throwing the arras above the head in a languid manner. This was an amorous pose of 
an indolent woman filled with intoxication of love and we find these poses on a couple of 
pillars in Mathura art (e. g. 195 & 977). A famous religious figure in Mathura art is 
that of the mother goddess Srl-Lakshml standing on a Purnaghata in the attitude of 
giving milk. This scene is also repeated on a railing pillar No. 286. 

In the (S'aawdttnmawdd of Asvaghosha particular reference is made to the 
painting of decorative designs with black agaru and sandal paste on the cheeks and 
face and we have actually on the Mathura pillar the representation of this subject 
(No. 257) (Vise&halca-rachana). 

A favourite motif of Knda-Viham was that of drinking scene (apana-goshtht) 
which has found a place on several pillars e. g. J 9 and 404 in which a woman 
shown standing under a tree holds a wine cup in her right hand as in Bacchanalian 
groups. 

Another motif perfect in its aesthetic treatment is that of Mother and Child in 
which a young woman is holding a child in her lap or coaxing the boy with a rattle 
(J 16), styled as Matfi-murti in later Orissan art and Putra-vaUabha in the art of 
western India. In one case the female is carrying a pitcher on her head and wearing 
rustic dress. In Mathura art she would be the typical Gopika but later on styled as 
Jay a with a Kumbha on bead. On another pillar (148) she is shown carrying a 
incense burner placed on the shaft (Banda-dipa). [Fig. 139]. 

It was natural that the Ktishana sculptors should find place on these railing 
pillars for Indo-Scythian men and women in worshipful attitude, the former being 
shown in Northern dress (<Udtchya vma) consisting of a conical cap, a long tied coat, 
trousers and thick boots (J 37, J 38. J 43). 

It will thus appear that the railing round the Stupas was planned by 
the Mathura artisans in a new context and unique richness of motifs seldom 
seen before. It was a rich creation of beauty, artistic variety and a real joy drawn 
from life. The railing had now reached its highest point of perfection both for its 
themes and artistic treatment. 1 

1 After the Kushana period by about the 4th century the railing 
receded into the background and in the Buddhist and Brahmanical shrines that 
appeared in the Gupta period the railing had merged itself into high plinth, in 
an altered form but the motifs and the female figures on pillars had such a strong 
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Jaina Art of Mathura 

Mathura was an ancient centre of Jainism, like the Brahman as and the 
Buddhists the Jainas also made it the seat of their religion. It appears that the 
Jaina community at Mathura was rich and influential as shown by the magnificent 
monuments left behind by them. Indeed the Jainas have maintained their holy 
traditions at Mathura up to this day. 

The excavations at Kankali Tila yielded a number of sculptures and 

architectural pieces, which once belonged to the two Stupas at that site. A very 

early Jaina Stupa existed at Mathura which as we know from the inscriptions was 
called Devanirmita Stupa {EpigrapHa Indica, VoL 11,20) may probably be assigned to 
the 3rd century B.C. An image of Arhat Nandyavarta was installed in this Stupa in the 
year 89 (=A. D. 167), The word Devanirmita points to an extremely early 
tradition attributing the Stupa to a divine origin. It probably confirms the belief 
that the original Stupa was made of gold and precious gems which was later on 
encased by larger Stupas of bricks and stones. The brilliant description of the 
Vi man a of Suryabhadeva in the Rayapaseniya Sutta has recorded the tradition of an 
archetypal devanirmita Stupa, Tar ana th records a tradition that the Maury an 

monuments were believed to be the works of the Yakshas and that the art monuments 
of the preceding age were the works of the Devas* Although there is a mythical 

element in this description it does give some indication of the high antiquity of the 
original Jaina Stupa, According to Jinaprabha Suri it was believed that the ancient 
Stupa was erected by Kubera Yakshi in honour of the seventh pontiff Supavsva, At 
a later date the first Stupa was encased in bricks in the time of the twenty third 
Tlrthankara Parsvanatha. Thirteen hundred years after Mahavira Bappabhatta Suri 
organised a restoration of the older Stupa which seems to be confirmed by the 
post-Gupta and Gupta sculptures found here* It appears that there were more than 

hold on the minds of the people that they could not be eliminated and we find them 
transferred to the interior decoration of the Mandapas in the royal palaces, where the 
poets like Kalidasa and Baqa actually described them. Later on they were 
transferred to the exterior of the temples on their Sikharas and most of the motifs and 
poses described above are found in the temples of Khajuraho, Bhuvneshwer and 
western India, The Matsya PurS-pa mentions them as Devaramd celestial women or 
Apasarsas, heavenly nymph and the same are translated in the later art as Devangana, 
Deva-kanya, Sura-sundari, Madanika, Prekshanika, etc, accommodated on the Jangha, 
VitSna or Stamblia or pillars of temples. In Orissan art we get a list of 16 Alasa 
Kanyas, e.g, Alasa, Mugdha, Padmagandha, Chamara, Gunthana, Nartam, Suka- 
sarika, Nupurapadika, Mardala, etc. 
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one restorations. The orginal Stupa probably a small one was a mound of earth 
which concealed a miniature Stupa of gold and gems. Later on, as the tradition 

says it was converted into a brick Stupa, In the third stage the same was transformed 

into a stone Stupa together with the addition of a large stone railing and gateways 

with a good deal of carving to give it the form of a lotus-railing, Padmavaravedika, 
as described above on the basis of the actual art specimens and the 

description in the Rayapasertiya Sutta. 

We are informed of an interesting fact by the Vyava Ji arasutra -b h ashy a that the 
Buddhist wanted to encroach upon the Jaina Stupa claiming it as their own but after 
six months of quarrel the king gave a decision in the favour of the Jaina Sangha. 
The fact seems to be that quite in proximity of the Jaina Stupa almost across the 
road the Buddhists also built a Stupa of their own at the site now called Bhutesvara 
where a large number of Buddhist railing pillars have been found. Since in the earlier 
Jaina Stupa which was intact at that time there were no images to show its religious 
affiliation, as we have seen above in the description of the Padmavaravedika, the 
Buddhists laid claim to its possession but were thwarted in their attempt by royal 
intervention- In pursuance of the art movement during the Kushana period the Jaina 
community, however, seems to have decided to build a new Stupa with the same kind 
of lithic sculptures on the railing pillars as was the style of the age and of which 
numerous specimens have been found, 

A special feature of the second Jaina Stupa is the discovery of numerous 
inscriptions dated in Kushana era which give a detailed picture of the Jaina Sangha 
that is confirmed by the Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu which points to the authentic 
nature of the Jaina accounts. We have already discussed the art evidence furnished 
by the numerous railing pillars which once formed part of the two Jaina Stupa at 
Knnkall Tlla* Our attention is now drawn by the large number of images of 
Tirthankaras and other deities which must have belonged to the period of the Stupa 
when shrines began to be made. 

First in order come the beautiful Ayagapatas or Tablets of Homage. The 
word dydga is from Skt, Aryaka, meaning worshipful and is the same as in ayaka- 
Mamhlm of the Nagarjunikonda Stupa, These slabs were installed round the Stupa to 
receive offerings and worship somewhat corresponding to the platforms for flower- 
offering known as pupphadham (Mahavamsa 30.51,56) or pmlipagrahant vedika 
(Saddharma-puridanka, 239,3 s ), Ayagapata No. J. 555 (Smith, Jaina Stupa, pi XX) 
actually illustrates their position round the Stupa where worshippers are offering 
flowers heaped on these platforms. Sixteen of them were installed round a stupa 
1, Edgerton, BH$D* f p, 218, who translate! incorrectly* 
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four in each direction as can be gathered from the Mathura figure. In the Narayana 
Vntaka inscription from Gosundi there is mention of a pujS-sUa which corresponds 
to an ayaga-puta. There are references to puliumi sila-patta in early Jaina Agamas 
(Aupapatika Sutra, 5) indicating that originally such slabs for worshipping the deity 
were made of clay. The Jaina ayagapatas are thing of joy and beauty with perfect 
workmanship. They illustrate the continuity of symbol worship amongst the Jainas 
and also the introduction of image worship as combined with the symbols. 

The strong belief in the significance of symbols and powerful influence which 
the symbols exercised on religious worship are made manifest on these Ayagapata as 
nowhere else. They belong to a transitional period when symbols were as much 
meaningful as the Tlrthankara image and the two were equally balanced inharmony 

with each other. 

The first place may be given to a slab (J 24 S, Smith, pi. VIII) which is based 
entirely on the conception of symbols. It is a clakrapatta showing a sixteen spoked 
chakra in the centre surrounded by three bands ; the first one showing sizteen triratm 
symbols, second one eight maidens of space {ath\adikkumanka) floating in the air and 
offering garlands and lotuses and the third showing a coiled heavy garland, and in the 
four corners supported by atlantes, figures of tritans [maho'-aga) round a square framing 
in which on the four sides were shewn four religious symbols like snvatsa, triratm, 
etc. each worshipped by a pair of human figures, male and female, having wings and 
hind parts of lions. [Fig. 140]. 

The next stage is shown by another ayagapafa known as Svaxtikapatla (Pkt. 
Sot tidyapatta) so called owing to the presence of a conspicuous svastilea motif disposed 
round the figure of a seated Tlrthankara under a chhatra in the central medallion 
encircled by four triratm symbols. Inside the four arms of the svastilcu again arc 
auspicious symbols, viz. mina-mithum (pair of fish), mijayanti (triangle-headc.d-standard), 
svastilea and Srivatsa. In the outer circular band are depicted four auspicious symbols, 
viz. lodhi tree in railing, Stupa, a defaced object and a Tlrthankara being worshipped 
by 16 vidyadhara couples. In the four corners are mahoraga figures in atlantic attitude, 
one side of the outer square frame has been widened to find place for a row of eight aus¬ 
picious signs a svastilea, a fish, a Srivatsa- [Fig. 141]. The dialer apatta and svastiJcapatta 
were also carved in the Buddhist art at Amaravati. The former mentioned in a pillar 
inscription ( ehalcrapata , No, 1253 Liider’s list) and the latter {sothikapata) in inscription 
No. 1287 of Amaravati tLiider’s list). A third kind of ayagapatas were named as 
cliaityapatai of which two specimens have been found among Mathura ayagapatas; 
No. J 255 in the Lucknow museum showing a Stupa with a sopana toranavedika, two 
side pillars, SalabhaUjikd figures and an elongated Stupa or chaitya after which the name 
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was derived. Strangely enough we also have a Buddhist chaitya slab ehetiyapata at 
Araaiavati (Luders list Insc. no. 1225) which records the gift of two chaitya slabs as 
at Mathura. 

The other chaityapatia from Mathura is no Q. 2 in the Mathura museum of 
which the exact place of origin is not certain but which was installed in a Devakula of 
Nirgrantha Arhats and hence in all probability belonged to the Jain sanctuality of 
Kankalltila, On this slab (height 2'.4", width 1' 9f"> is carved a Stupa or Chaitya 
surrounded by a railing and an ornamented gateway approached by means of the Sight 
of steps. The Stupa is flanked by two pillars, the one topped by a wheel (ohakradhvaja 
and the other by a sejant lion [siniliadlivaja). On each side of the Stupa are two 
flying naked munis, two suparnas and two salabhafljika figures. On each side of the 
stair-case is an arched niche containing a human figure representing the male and female 
donors. It may thus appear that the artists at Amaravati were indebted to Mathura 
which supplied them the prototype of these slabs. 

From the point of view of art the highest place is taken by the ayagapata 
J 249 (Lucknow) set up by Simhanadika for the worship of the Arhat which is 
organised as a TlrthanJcara-patta showing the Jiua seated in padmasana in the central 
medallion enclosed by four triratmt. Its outer frame is conceived with rows of 
Eight Auspicious Signs {Ashtamangalilca chihna) which have now become standardised 
as the group of eight : mina-mithuna, devagriha, srJvatsa, ratnapatra, above ; below 
triratna, pushpasraka, vaijayanti and purnaghata. On one side is a ohakradhvaja and on 
the other a Imtidhvaja both of which are placed on the top of lion capitals consisting 
of four winged lions. [Fig. 142]. Another ayagapatta (J 252 gift of Achala) is of similar 
design but with some difference in the number and form of the auspicious symbols. The 
eha&radhvaja is common to both but the elephant-topped pillar of the former gives place 
to a sitkhadhvaja in the latter, which, however, is much defaced. According to the 
Mahavamsa there were 16 such slabs or tablets out of which about 12 have been 
found from the Kankali Tila Stupa, a number very nearly confirming the ideal number. 

Several other notable sculptures peculiar to the Jainas include a bas-relief 
depicting Aryavati, attended by the female attendants holding a fly-whisk and an 
umbrella, established in the year 42 of Shodasa ; a bas-relief of Naigamesha the deity 
presiding over child-birth who as Naigameya formed part of the cult of Karttikeya; and 
Sarasvatl holding right hand in abhayamudra and a manuscript in left hand dated 
Samvut 54 ; all three being iconographic novelties presented by Jainas of Mathura. 

Ttrthaiikara Images 

The sculptures from the second Jaina Stupa of Kankali Tila show a good 
number of Tlrthanknra images dated from Kushana year 5 to 95. They are of four 
30 
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kinds (I) standing images in EayoUarga mudra in which nudity is clearly indicated; 
(2) seated images in Padmasana; (3) Pratima sarvatobJiadrika or four-fold images in 
standing posture and (4) the same in seated posture. In Mathura art of the Kushana 
period we do not find the distinctive signs (laftchchhaua) of the Tirtbankaras excepting 
in the case of Adi n at ha or ljishabhanatha who has a couple of loose locks falling on 
shoulder and Suparsvanatha marked by a canopy of serpent hoods. On the pedestal 
of these images we find the figures of lions and a Pharmachakra in front. 
Generally we find the Sravaka householders including men, women and children depicted 
as worshippers. From the point of view of art these images are rather stiff as required 
by their contemplative mood (samadhi) and austere penance ( tapas ). Even then in a 
couple of images of the Gupta period there is some degree of relaxation, in the pose and 
beauty, and the decorative motif. There is however an image of Mahavira seated in 
uttlrita padmftsana (G 1, Mathura meuseum) having a lotus halo behined the head 
and lmir arranged in short schematic curls in which austere stiffness has given place to 
subtle grace and a divine effulgence on the face. It should however be noted that 
those very artists when engaged on carving the railing pillars showed themselves 
equal to experienced masters in the delineation of the human form and the rendering of 
the difficult poses, [Figs. 143*4]. The variety of scenes on the railing pillars has already 
been marked and their aesthetic quality has also been noted. The groups of householders 
on the pedestals and specially on the tympanum (No. Jo55 Lucknow Museum) are posse¬ 
ssed of great charm. The latter showing an exceptional mastery of composition and 
figure carving. In lunate arches of the three tympana found at Mathura the one from 
Kankall Til a is in excellent taste like the best of the ayagapattas. 

The Tlrthankara images are distinguished by the Srlyatsa symbol in the 
centre of the chest and haloes round their head except where there is a canopy of 
Naga hoods. On the pedestals we see either a chakra either alone or placed on pillar 
or a seated jina or a lion figure. In some cases the name of the Tlrthankara is 
mentioned c.g. pedestal No. 490 stating it to be Vai'dhamana pfaUmd dated in the year 
84 of Kushana era. It should be noted that the irimtsa symbol is found only on 
Jaina images and never on Buddha images. The Juinas had adopted quite early 
the srlvatsa as their distinctive sign as we find it in the beginning of the Hathigumpka 
inscription of Kharavela, In seated TTrthankara figures we find only one mudra , 
viz. dhyaua mudra . 

The Jaina community of Mathura was interested in particular kind of vyuha 
worship as shown by a number of conjoint fourfold images, pratima mrvatobJtadrikd 
(inscriptions, Smith, p. 46-7), the four pontiffs selected for this purpose being 
IJishabhanatha the first, Suparsva the Seventh with a canopy of serpent hoods, 
Parsvanatha the Twenty-third and Mahavira the Tweotydourth Tlrthankara, 
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Origin of the Buddha Image : 

The question of the origin of the Buddha image is a significant one from the 
stand-point of religious and art history; The emergence of the Buddha image was 
the outcome of long drawn preceding movement of devotional theism or Bhakti* The 
image was not an isolated event which happended all of a sudden without its predis¬ 
posing causes. Opinions have differed as to the place of origin of the Buddha image 
whether in the Gnndhara school or in the Mathura school of sculpture. This question 
must be examined independently against the background of religious history and 
secondly with reference to the various elements of Buddhist iconography as they can 
be explained in the context of India's religious and art symbolism. 

Let us take the religious background first. There can be no image unless 
there is a definite religious movement advocating the worship of the image. The 
evidence from inscriptions and sculptures found at Mathura and in the adjoining centres 
is abundant on this point. In the first century B. C, we have inscription a 1 evidence 
of the BhaJcti cult of Vasudeva amongst the Bhagavatas prevalent in Mathura which 
inspired the followers of Buddhism, On a lintel fragment of the reign of Maha- 
kshatrapa Shodasa there is mention of the Mahasthana of the gods Sankarshana and 
Vasudeva. In another inscription found at Mora and also belonging to the reign of 
Shodasa (1st century B.C.) there is clear reference to a shrine dedicated to the Five He¬ 
roes of the VrishnTs (f^rhhnmam paftcftavzramm)* According to the Vayu Purana Vnslini 
heroes were Balarama, Krishna, Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Samba, In the Narayana 
Vataka inscription found at the ancient site of MajftamiJca (Madhyamika, modern Nagari 
near Chittor) reference is made to god Sankarsbana and Vasudeva who were given the 
title of Bhagavan and also spoken of as Sarvesmra, L e, pre-eminent among all deities. 
In the Besnagar inscription of HeHodoros there is reference to the Bhagavata Bltakti 
cult and for the worship of Bhagavan Vasudeva a shrine was also discovered during 
the excavation. This evidence proves beyond doubt that Mathura was the nucleus of 
a circle of the Bhagavata movement whose radius covered an area of about 200 miles 
towards the southwest and southeast. In the region of Mathura itself several images 
of Balarama have been found pointing to a cult of BhaJcti to Balarama as a deny. 
Special mention should be made of an image of Balarama found at the village of 
Junsuti about six miles from Mathura which on stylistic ground should be assigned 
to about the late second century B.G. [Fig 145]. We may also point to the representation 
of the various Brahmanical deities like Indra, Agni, Vishnu, Siva, Bhutni (the earth 
goddess) and even stars like Phalguni on the Panchala coins of Ahichehbatra. 

All this evidence indicates that the emergence of the Buddha image was the 
outcome of a movement amongst the Buddhists for worshipping the Master in a human 
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form in response to the same religious impulse as characterised the follow'ds of the 
Bhagavata cult. When the Vaishnavas developed a psychological background and a 
religious emotion suitable for image worship the Buddhist could not long remain 
unaffected. They felt the need of a visual human symbol to whom they could pay 
homage and religious worship. This culminated in the representation of the Buddha 
in an anthropomorphic form. 

Even in Buddhism the urge to render devotional worship to Buddha had 
existed long before the actual making of image but then he was represented by means 
of symbol. For example, instead of making the human image the artists depicted him 
in the form of some symbols well known like the Bodlu-vriksha, Dharma-chakra, 
Stupa, Triratna, Chuda (head-dress), Bhiksha-patra (Aim bowl) etc. Religious authority 
was clear in this matter, viz., that devotional worship in the manner of the BhdkH cult, 
could be offered to the Buddha depicted in a symbolical form but there was no sanction 
to make the image. Some great decision was required to get over this interdiction. 
The formulation and execution of image were significant problems which could only be 
disposed of at a very high level. It was not a question to be summarily settled by the 
ingenuity of some local artists working either in Mathura or in Gandhara as some 
scholars have suggested. We may clarify the position in greater relief with reference 
to what happens within the orbit of those religious denominations who are opposed to 
image worship, e. g. Islam or Aryasumaja. these religious oiders are definitely 
opposed to the making and worship of images and none of their followers will touch it 
with a pair of tongs nor is it possible to find a single image in any of their religious 
places, A similar situation must be envisaged in the early history of Buddhism. 

Of the hundreds and thousands of Buddha images found at Mathura, in 
Gandhara and in other places not one antedates the reign of Kanislika. Confused 
suggestions have been made as to the existence of a Buddha-like figure on the coins of 
Verna Kadphises, or Azes, or Maues. But none of them stands critical scrutiny and 
none of them has the value of a proven hypothesis. We have therefore ultimately 
to fall back upon the firm position that the earliest Buddha images are those that 
bear dates in the reign of Kanishka. Wheeler also writes, “It is a point on which most 
authorities agreed that the palmy days of Buddhism and Buddhist art coincide with 
the reign of the great Kushana kings, and more specially with that of Kanishka.” 

When we examine the archaeological evidence we find that most important 
dated image is one found at Sarnatli, viz. the colossal standing Bodkisattva dated in 
the third year of Kanishka and dedicated by Bhiksku Bala of Mathura. After the 
discovery of this particular image another one, dated in the second year of Kanishka, 
and made of the same kind of Mathura red sand-stone, was found at KausambI, 
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Subsequent to these two images may be arranged a large number of dated images in 
several other years of the reign of Kanishka and his successors, viz. Vasishka, Huvishka 
and Vasudeva. 

When we look to the productions of the Gandhara School we find a different 
story. We have no evidence up to now of the spread of any Bhakti cult in the area 
round about Taxila and Peshavar. About the images of this school Sir John Marshall 
has observed, “No one of the thousands of known images bears a date in any known 
era*” 

As against the religious prohibition against the making of the Buddha image, 
it may be imagined that the Buddhists coming under the influence of the Bhagavata 
movement of image-worship and temple-building had been wishing for some time past 
to depict the Buddha in human form. The force of the traditional prohibition was 
very strong and no one would dare easily transgress it. Therefore in the earliest stages 
of it to begin with a decision on the part of the highest patron of the faith was required 
in the matter. Archaeological evidence points to the fact that such a forward step 
was taken by Kanishka* Secondly in the beginning it was not the image of the 
Buddha but that of the Bodhisattva with which they started, and in which it was 
considered that no or the least violence to the belief or scriptures was involved, 

The natural inference is that up to the time of Kanishka*s coming to the 
throne the tradition of not representing Buddha in human form was strictly 
observed. To break this convention there was need for a supreme decision 
at the highest level. Public opinion must have been raged for some long time past 
itself on the side of those who wanted to see the Buddha depicted in human form. 
In the context of the Mahayana thought such an urge on the part of the people must 
have been a very natural one and can be understood easily. The arrival of Kanishka 
on the scene with his far-flung authority and particular religious attitude was a 
significant event in a history of not only Buddhism but also Zoroastrism, He was 
responsible for the supreme decision in regard to the representation of a vast and 
varied pantheon on his coins. In the reign of his predecessor Vema Kadphises 
only the figure of Siva with his Nandi was depicted on the imperial coinage. 
Kanishka decided that the figures of the Zoroastrian deities (Yazatas whose number is 
27) should be represented on his coins. It seems to be a natural corollary to this 
decision, that Kanishka should have thought of including the Greek, the Brahmanica! 
and Buddhist pantheons also in his scheme of religion. So far as Brahmanism was 
concerned he continued to include the figure of Siva on his coins under the name of 
OeaJio . As regards Buddhism it quite fits into this context that Buddha was selected 
as the most suitable representative figure in Buddhism to be adopted on the coins. 
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There was, of course, the age-old interdiction against the depicting of the Buddha in 
human form. Very naturally such a position could not be maintained any longer 
in the face of the emperor's decision to broaden the scope of the religious motifs to be 
adopted on the coins which was an exclusive royal prerogative. None can argue 
that the decision to depict the Iranian deities came from any other authority except 
that of the emperor and the same should be conceded as an undoubted fact for the 
image of BODDO on Kanishka coins. The convention regarding the representation 
of the Buddha through symbols was then relegated to the background. And, thus the 
way was thrown open for the representation of the Buddha in human form. Why the 
Buddha figure was not carved before the time of Kanishka should not be attributed 
to any want of capacity on the part of the sculptors. As the available statuary shows 
that the Mathura artists were quite competent to fashion the statues of gods and men 
in any shape of form. Something else was restraining them so far as the Buddha 
image was concerned. The urge of the people to see Buddha in a concrete shape 
could no longer be satisfied with the mere sight of symbols but demanded to visualise 
the Master in all his resplendent glory as the Mahapurmha whose body was radiant 
with 32 marks (dvatrimmta-jttahaj^urusha-laJcsliana)* Such seems to be the whole 
position with regard to the origin of the Buddha image. This explains the emergence 
of the image in its full context of religious, social, political and art conditions. All 
of which became integrated in the new creation of the Buddha image. It cannot be 
accepted for a moment that the creation of the Buddha image would be the result 
of the vague caprice of an unknown artist in the Gamlhara school. It may be 
specially observed that none of the three factors in relation to the Buddha image 
existed in Gandhara, e.g, there was no background of any Bbakti movement there as 
has been shown above for Mathura, secondly no representation of the Buddha on any 
coins or sculpture has been preserved prior to Kanishka in the Gandhara school, and 
thirdly none of those elements which contribute to the making of the Buddha image 
by combining Chakravarti and Yogi ideals had any meaning or background in the 
Hellenistic tradition in Gandhara* To become acceptable to the people for whom 
such images were meant, the Buddha statue could only be the fruit of a purposeful 
design intended to satisfy the needs of a religious aspiration of the people in the form 
of the BftaMi discipline which was now an established fact at Mathura, The 
Brahmanical sculptures and the images of the Jaina Tlrthankara, and, of course, also 
the figures of Greek and Iranian gods and goddesses on the coins were there but none 
of them would be complete and ideal for the representation of the Buddha, If 
we analyse the various elements of the Buddha's iconography we have to fall back 
not on one single image type but generally on the whole statuary that had been 
evolved during the course of centuries up to about the first century A,D, To trace 
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the complete formula of the Buddha image to its various sources alone can furnish 
an adequate answer to the much debated problem of the origins of the Buddha image. 

Byddha images may be divided into two principal types, viz. standing and 
seated. These types are distinctly different in artistic conception from each other* 
Whatever be the source of these two main types from the point of view of art, when 
we take into account the elements of the Buddhist iconography we find that both are 
outcome of the single monographic formula which was basically conceived as combining 
the ideal of a ChakravarlT and the ideal of a Yogi. Buddha as well as Mahapurusba 
was endowed with the thirty-two marks of the great man. These lent themselves 
easily to the monographic conception of the Buddha figure. For example, the hump 
of wisdom on the top of the head called U&ftnzsha, spiral hair between the two eye¬ 
brows called %rna, elongated ear-lobes [pralamba-karg&paslia), long arms up to the 
knees (Ajanub&Jiu) , broad chest {mialavaksha), palms of the hands and soles of 
feet marked with the Dharma-chakra {chahranha-hmiapadau)^ webbed fingers of the 
hands {jalanguli-kara) etc.. 1 All these features are present in the human image of the 
Buddha and directly based on Indian tradition of an Ideal Great Man- Then there 
are certain features contributed by the Yogi ideal of the Buddha figure, e.g. the gaze 
fixed on the tip of the nose resulting in the half-closed eyes {namgra-dthMi}^ cross- 
legged posture (padmasana or dhyanamudra) with hands either placed in the lap or 
the right-hand raised to shoulder {abliayamu&ra) etc. The conception of a Chakravarti 
also was responsible for some of the elements in the making of the Buddhist icono¬ 
graphy, e.g. the two chaurie-bearer attendants who were invariably associated with 
royalty. The chhatra also was an indispensable symbol for royalty as seen in the Sarnath 
image of Bhikshu Bala and in the case of the Maholl Bodhisattva. They accepted halo 
round the head as the suitable sign of the glory of the Buddha. The conception of the 
halo was borrowed from Zoroastrian deities on coins, round whose head it depicted the 
divine glory hvarr (Skt, mira-mandala) of Ahura Mazda, The Kusfaa^ia artists who were 
also called upon to represent the figures of the Iranian Yazutas (deities) on the coins 
of Kanishka obviosly drew upon the original figures ol Ahura Majda for the halo. The 
idea fitted very well with Indian conception of the divine figures being surrounded by 
a radiant orb {prahhamatidala) ; although no earlier representation of this feature can 
be traced at Saiicbi or Bharhut. Gradually the halo became Indianised. Its Iranian 
origin was forgotten and during the Gupta period it was believed that the halo 
represented the shadow of the chhatra held on the head of the king. Kalidasa 
mentions this conception in case of Raghu and Parvati. It suited very well the form 
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of the halo in the Gupta period which was now decorated as the blooming lotus with 
open petals and therefore known as padmatapatra prabha-mandala. (halo of the form of 
lotus parasol). 


The genesis of the Buddha image should be traced to the religious attitued 
that had been evolved amongst the various Buddhist sects as we know from the 
religious history of Buddhism. The followers of the SarvastivadI sect were in the 
ascendency at Mathura and also in Gandhaia. They were realists who believed in the 
value of the worldly ideas in the service of humanity and selfless action for the relief 
of human suffering and sorrow. It means that they placed higher value on the ideal of 
the Bodhisattvahood so much so that they declared that lord Avalokitesvara would 
condescend to go to the Avlchl hell if he could make man happy by his presence there. 
This was a very powerful point of view which stirred deeply the feelings and emotions 
of all who listened to the new ideal. It appears that the Buddhists were divided into 
two camps, the traditionalists or Thervadins who were adherents of the Nirvana ideal, 
viz. attaining Nirvana by following the ascetic path; there were others the Sarvlsti- 
vadins who did not withdraw from the exacting struggle of the world but took utmost 
joy in sacrificing themselves for the happiness of all beings. This was in essence the 
ideal of the Bodhisattvahood in the palmy days of Mahayana Buddhism. The 
Bodhisattva ideal proved as of supreme attraction and it provided a new inspiration 
of positive service and devotion and endowed with social virtues and conscience. The 
effect of this bifurcated attitude was best seen in the case of the Buddha image. The 
followers of the Buddha ideal continued with their old restrictions on the image 
of the Buddha and most probably they confined themselves to the continuation 
of symbolical representation of the Master as was known in the art of Sanchi and 
Bharhut. On the other hand the Sarvastivadin monks were getting more dynamic and 
powerful spreading of their activities from Taxila to Mathura and declaring fearlessly 
their faith in the tangible worship of the Buddha in a human from, for then the image 
was as real an element of religious worship as faith in the doctrine. We, therefore 
find the earliest images were those not of the Buddha but of Bodhisattva which agreed 
with the Sarvastivadin ideal* 


The word Bodhisattva literally means one who is destined or worthy of 
attaining the Bodhi or enlightenment, i. e. a being on the path of Samhodhi. The 
Buddha himself was a Bodhisattva up to the age of thirty-five years, i. e. before his 
enlightenment at Bodhgaya. After the great enlightenment he became entitled to the 
epithet Buddha ,. e. <the Enlightened One.’ The fi lst part of his ]ife 0 f 

thirty-five years is also divided into two portions, viz. his palace life as a prince up to 

If MTahv nt /" n r W ? e ^ e ^ dreSSi ° g Welf in tbe ^bes ^d ornaments worthy 
of royalty, and when he became a recluse at the age 0 f twenty-nine he gave up his 
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costly dress and jewels and donned the triehtvara. The question which must have 
presented before the monks and the artists alike was whether the Buddha should be 
represented with or without royal dress. Here the evidence of the earliest sculptures 
is of value to us. The several early sculptures in the Mathura school throw signi¬ 
ficant light on this point. Whether they are standing images of muscular built and big 
size as the Sarnath Bodhisaltva of the year three of Kanishka or the MaholT Bodhi- 
sattva, or slender seated type like the ICatra Bodhisattva and Anyor Bodhisattva (both 
of which are undated but by the consensus of opinion of all scholars are among the 
earliest images made in Mathura scbool). ]]Figs. 146-7], We find that it is the later phase 
of Gautama as Bodhisaltva wearing monk’s dress that was accepted for representation, 
It may be imagined that after sometime the urge to represent the Buddha in human 
form also must have become irresistible then it was found necessary to reorient the two 
types of images, the one without ornaments was chosen for that, of the Buddha and 
the other with ornaments and royal dress became the type of the Bodhisattva image. 
When the artists were called upon to evolve a formula of the Buddha image they 
were not without a precedent, in the form of earlier examples of divine images. 

First in importance come the Yaksha images of the colossal standing type like 
that of Parkham. The Parkham Yaksha is rightly spoken of as the grand ancestor 
of all early Indian statuary. The standing Bodhisaltva type was directly indebted to 
it. Both are freestanding and carved in the round, both of a colossal size, both have 
a muscular built, both impressive by their sheer volume, in both the divine chatacter 
of the image is sought to be conveyed by means of its size and dominant physical force. 
Both have their right hand held in dldtayciTnudTO. In both the drapery is of simple 
character, consisting of a dhoti, a girdle and an upper covering (uttafiya) passing on the 
left shoulder (Ekamsika). As Coomaraswamy has shown in his famous essay ou ‘the 
origin of the Buddha image* the colossal standing Bodhisattvas in the Mathura 
school were undoubtedly derived from the Parkham Yaksha type. Stylistically there 
is a closest resemblance between the Parkham Yaksha and the Samath Bodhisattva 
which are parts of the same ait cycle. 

It has been Sometimes pointed out that the Buddha figure is represented on 
the coins of Manes, Azes or Verna Kadphises but none of these is free from doubt. 
The very poses of their hands indicate that they were hardly intended to represent 
the figure of the Buddha. For example, on the coins of Azes the figure has its right 
hand stretched horizontally outwards which is against any possible mudra of the hands 
of the Buddha image. In the lap of the figure also there is a staff placed parallel 
to folded legs and projecting outwards which is meaningless in the case of a Buddha 
figure. In the case of the coins of Maues there is a similar object and the posture of 
31 
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tliG lc^s can hardly be said to be a true PtidiWi&sciyMt. The figure on the coins of 
Kadphiscs is very distinct and can in no way be said to be that of the Buddha. It 
holds in the uplifted right band a full-blown lotus with a long stalk, a feature not found 
in any of the early Buddha images. Moreover none of these three figures seems to have 
had a halo round the head which was an invariable feature of all Buddha images as 
we see on the coins of Kanishka. [Figs. 148-9 j. 

We should also, while'considering the formula of Buddha images, have a look 
back into Maurya-Sunga art in quest of the various elements constituting the images 
in order to find out whether any of them was recognised as such in the early Buddhist 
art prior to Kushana period. While the standing Bodhisattva was modelled after the 
standing Yakshas the seated type of the earliest Bodhisattvas like Katra and Anyor 
requires to be traced. Our attention is directed to the Asokan Lion-capital of the 
Sarnath pillar. We find here a Dharmachakra as the topmost symbol surmounting 
the heads of the four lions. In this case it is possible to recognise the 
presence of the Buddha in the form of Dharmachakra, the four lions represent the 
lion-seat or Simhasana. The lion seat stands for the ChakravartT aspect of his 

dominant personality. The symbolism of the Lion-capital clearly stands for the 

combination of the Yogi and the ChakravartT ideals which inspired the religionists 
and artists in formulating the personality of the Buddha. If we compare the Lion- 
capital and the Katra Bodhisattva image we find them to be the products of a single 
formula with only a slight modification. The Dharmachakra is replaced by the 

actual human figure of the Buddha holding his hand in abhayamudra and the four 
lions carved in the round are replaced by the royal throne supported on the heads 
of two or three lion figures carved in relief. The search for the formula for the 
Buddha image must have been a very intensive one and the religious teachers as well 
as the artists must have gone all out wilh their resources both in the matter of 
traditional motifs and representations as well as religious traditions and beliefs in order 
to perfect an iconographic from which would be acceptable to all. The type of image 
that we find in the shape of the Katra Bodhisattva at Mathura does represent a 
synthesis and commingling of several strands that were available in the eclectic 

religious atmosphere of Mathura. 

An analysis of the Katra Bodhisattva ncquinls us with the following features 

(1) Buddha seated on lion-throne under a bodhi tree which gives a realistic 
touch to the presentation of the Master shown as he would have been in actual life. 

(2) Seated in Padmasana, with two legs crossed, which was a typical yogic 
posture, known from earlier times in Indian art and religion. 
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(3) The right hand is held in abbaya-mudra and left hand placed on the left 
leg. This is an adaptation of the pose of hands, already seen in Yaksha images. The 
abhayamudra is also entirely an Indian conception. 

(4) The hands and feet are marked with Dkarmachakra and triratna symbols, 
They form part of the conception of an ideal superman* 

(5) On the top of the head, Usbnlsha or raised spiral locks of hair (kaparda) 
which are believed to have left over on the Buddha's head when he cut off his hair. 
The hair on the head does not show any curve, as is the case in all images of 
Gandhara school. This types of hair has been called as that of a monk with a shaven 
head. There is an Urna between the eye-brows a circular small whorl of hair. 

(6) There is behind the head a plain undecorated halo with a scalloped margin, 

(7) The drapery consists of a cloth fastened by a girdle as in the case of early 
Yaksha figures. The bust is covered with a samghati which leaves the right shoulder 
bare. Only a few folds are shown on the left arm and the shoulder. 

(8) Buddha is attended by a chowrhbearer on either side. These chowri- 
bearers are dressed like the householders. They can not yet be identified as Indr a and 
Brahma or Avalokitesvara and Mai trey a. 

(9) In the upper two corners are shown flying Devas, throwing flowers on 
the Buddha. [Fig. 148]. 

Each one of the above features, perhaps with the only exception of the halo, 
is derived from Indian religious conceptions, associated with a Yogi or ChakravartI in 
general and the Buddha in particular. 

In the early iconography, in case of the standing figures a ohhatra or parasol 
is shown over the Buddha's head, which also was included in the paraphernalia 
of the ChakravartI. The feature of the two cbowries and the chhatra was already the 
sign of royalty in early art as seen at Bharhut, in the figure of Mandhata at Bhaja and 
at Sanchi. The formula of Buddha's image seems to have evolved by combination of 
the ideal Yogi seated in meditation and the ideal ChakravartI seated on a am/jasatta 
with two chowri-bearer attendants with a chhatra held above. In the case of the 
seated figures, the ehhatra seems to have been replaced by the halo. 

The presence of the Bodkimanda or raised platform on which the Buddha was 
seated at Bodhgaya at the time of his enlightenment was accepted without question. 
It was easily transformed into a raised Himhasmmt borrowed from the Cbakravarti 
iconography. From the outset the Buddha was believed to be a lion amongst the 
Sakyas, Sakyasimha, who was destined to sit on a lion-throne and, therefore, this 
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association of a mmhdsam with his image was taken to be appropriate. This formula 
of Buddha’s image being seated on a lion-throne—supported on the heads of the four- 
lions—is not necessarily borrowed from anywhere else or even invented in the Kuskana 
period. As a matter of fact, this formula of lione-throne consisting of four lions and 
supporting the symbolic form of the Buddha is alrealy present in the most explicit 
form in the Sarnath lion capital. In the later case, four lions seated back to back 
supported a Dharmachakra which symbolised the Dharmakaya of the Buddha or 
which is the same thing as Buddha being identified with his Dharma. 

It thus appeal's that on the strength of the comprehensive basic formula 
comprising a good number of traditional Indian elements the seated and standing 
types of Bodhisattva images were perfected in Mathura school of sculpture* Naturally 
there were variations in the main types due to the intensive fervent of religious 
thoughts and beliefs amongst the SarvastivadI and the Mahasanghika teachers whose 
activity was primarily responsible for the origin of the Buddha image. 

The Katra type, wearing the monk’s dress was accepted as the normal form 
of the seated Buddha image; although in its earliest stages even this type, as it is 
seen in the case of the Katra image itself, was designated as Bodhisattva , Besides, 
special forms of Bodhisattva and Buddha images began to be made in the Mathura 
school* 

There are some other types of images to be noted. For example, 
(1) Bodhisattva Maitraya (future Buddha) of whom several examples are found in the 
Kushana art, is represented in a standing posture, holding his right hand in abhagamudw 
and an amritaghta (nectar flask or monk’s bottle) in the left. For all practical purposes 
its monographic formula is as that of the main type of the standig Bodhisattva 
images but the images are generally smaller in size and not very heavily built. 
[Fig* 149j. (2) Imnges of Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara are very rare in Mathura art, 
(3) Images of Kasbyapa Buddha have also been found. He was one of the seven 
Mauushi Buddhas but depicted independently of his companions, [Fig, 150], Seven 
Mamishi Buddhas have already been depicted in the ait of Sanchi, each having his 
distinct Bodhi tree. That tradition was continued in the Kushana art of Mathura, 

The important life scenes of the Buddha depicted in Mathura art include 
Birth ffTa&iit First Bath* Great Renunciation, Temptation by Mira, Enlightenment, 
Descent from the heaven of thirty-three gods, Visit by Indra, First Sermon, 
Mahaparinirvana. 

It should be stated to the credit of the great masters working in the Mathura 
school, that they were alive and receptive to the influences from outside, Hellenistic 
motifs were accepted and welcomed by them for the purpose of their general stock of 
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motifs both for decorative and representational nrt. For example, we have the 
following :— 

(1) Bacchanalian scenes 

(2) Hercules fighting the Nemean lion 

(3) Rape of Ganymede 

(4) Decorative motifs like the garland-bearing Eiotes (malddhiiri d&va) 

(5) Vine leaves 

(6) Corinthian capita], 

and some other Hellenistic motifs which were freely borrowed by the Mallmra sculptors 
and made a part of their own repertoire . [Fig 151], 

Our attention is divereted to a class of Buddha images made of the usual 
Mathura red sandstone but which show such features that are typical of the Gandhara 
school. For example, there are some Buddha images having moustaches and amulet 
string (raksJiastera) and being seated on a high cane chair, shown wearing Greek 
sandals. The presence of the moustaches on the face of the Buddha does not fit in 
with the Indian tradition. It seems to have been a feature borrowed from the Helle¬ 
nistic images. The presence of the amulet string again points to the borrowing from 
the west, viz. Iran. There the goddess Atargate was endowed with a conspicuous 
amulet string. With the growth of Tahtrism and the belief in the magical mantras 
in Buddhism even during the Kushana period, it seems reasonable that in some of the 
images of the Buddha, which were most probably developed or formulated under the 
auspices of the special Buddhist sects or schools, the amulet string became a 
prominent sign in the iconography of the Master's figure. For example, the Bodhisattva 
image found at Ganesra village in Mathura district is for all practical purposes identical 
with the Katra Bodhisattva image. But the former had also an amulet string on 
the chest. [Fig. 152], 

In the Bacchanalian scenes Bacchus is replaced by Kubera seated on mount 
Kailasa, He himself is depicted as pot-bellied and wearing a dhoti, but bis attendants 
are shown with Hellenistic dress. It should be remembered that the Gandhara motifs 
are only a very small fraction of the total output of the Mathura school of sculpture. 
Only about a dozen sculptures out of five thousand show these foreign features. The 
genius of the master artists at Mathura developed in its full bloom in accordance with 
their own traditions and they have blazed a trail of glory that was hardly excelled 
and that served as the model for the succeeding generations. 

There were a number of Buddhist establishments at Mathura during the 
fiaka-Kushana period as known from the inscriptions, e. g. Guhavihara of Kshaharata- 
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Sakas built in the time of Shodasa on the banks of the Yamuna (Lion capital Ins.), 
Apanakavihara (No. 1612), Khandavihara (No. 2801), Krausbtikiyavibara (No. 2740), 
Harushavihara (No. A 2), Sirivihara (No. 461), Yasafcvihara, Suvannakaravibara, 
Chutakaviliara (1350) etc., through which the four great sects, viz. the Sarvastiyadins 
MahasamghikaS, Sammitlyas and Dharmaguptakas were functioning with vigorous 
activity. The earliest to appear on the scene were the Sarvastivadins followed 
closely on the heels by the Mahasamghika teachers both of whom established their 
Stupas under the patronage of the Khaharata Kshatrapas. The Sarvastivadins were 
interested more in symbol worship but seem to have taken interest also in image 
worship as shown by a seated Bodhisaltva image on which the title Kshalrapa and 
the name Sarvastivadin (Savathivadiyanoxh) appear together, but the main initiative 
in formulating the image came from the Mahasamghiyas who were decidedly 
of Mnbayana persuation and were responsible for the installing of a large number 
of images, e.g. A 65, 1612, 2740. The Mahasamglukas were giving a lead on several 
fronts, being liberal in their Mabayanic outlook and patronising other subsidiary cults 
in the service of Buddhism. 

Yaksha and Naga Statues 

A special section of Mathura sculptures is devoted to Yaksha and Naga 
worship which were folkcults inherited from older times, but elaborated with new 
iconographic types at Mathura. 

Under Yaksha worship we have already seen that Mathura was the 
most ancient centre for the making of colossal Yaksha images like those famous under 
the name of Parakham Yaksha and Baroda Yaksha. The Yaksha tradition took a 
special turn in the form of the images of Kubera and still further in the conspicuous 
Bacchanalian groups of which half a dozen examples have been found. 

The Mathura artists took as their prototype of Kubera the atlante pot-bellied 
dwarfs with uplifted hands serving as guhyahas or kichakas at Bharhut and Sanchi and 
in the Western Indian caves. With a little change this form was developed into a 
typical figure of Kubera as a corpulent pot-bellied and squatting figure having a plump 
face with long moustaches and happy smile, holding a purse and a wine-cup. That may 
be described as a sreshthin or a Mahajana type, and truly worthy of being worshipped 
as the god of wealth (dhanapati or vittesa) living on mount Kailasa. 

Side by side with this purely Indian type of Dhanapati Kubera a new type of 
image was developed at Mathura which has been styled as ‘bacchanalian groups’, 
showing the following features :— 
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L Large blocks of stone carved on the two sides with groups of figures in 
scenes of drinking and intoxication ; 2. The principal figure is Kubera seated on 
rocky Kailasa wearing dhoti or in the words of Princep ‘highly orthodox and Brahma- 
nical* drapery* This pot-bellied figure answers to the Indian ideal of Kubera without 
the least influence of Bacchus or Silenus ; 3. but the artists were conscious of the 
Hellenistic influences coming from the north-west as shown by the dress of the female 
attendants, for example, one on the Pali Khera group is ‘clad in a long-sleeved jacket and 
a skirt falling down on the feet which are shod with plump shoes*. 4, The shape of 
the handled drinking goblet held in right hand of Kubera also shows distinct Hellenistic 
influence* 5, There is a figure in the Pali Khera group holding a bunch of vine- 
grapes. 6, In all examples we find a cup on the top, the one in the Stacy's group 
being 16" jn diameter and S" deep. 

The first Bacchanalian groxip was found in 1836 by Colonel Stacy and is now 
preserved in the Indian Museum. It shows Kubera as the principal figure whose 
‘portly carcass, drunken lassitude, and vine-wreathed forehead, stamp the individual, 
while the drapery of bis attendants pronounces them nt least foreign to India, whatever 
may be thought of deity's own costume, which is certainly highly orthodox and 
Brahmanical\ [Pig, 153]. 

The group from Pali Khera (C 2, Mathura Museum) shows on its obverse all 
the elements analysed above ; and on the reverse the same fat man ‘in a state of helpless 
intoxication 1 . But the culmination was reached in the Bacchanalian group from MalioU 
exposed in 1938 showing a complete Indiaoisation of the entire subject carved on the 
two sides and also an aesthetic perfection in the true Mathura style. The sculpture 
measures 3' 4" x 2' 6" x V 2", It supported a bowl, now partially damaged, resting 
on the top of the trunk of a tree carved in the background. On obverse there are 
four figures, the middle one showing a graceful female in half kneeling posture, j n a 
drunken mood resting her left hand on the shoulders of a kuhjlka girl who has a goblet 
in her hand. The lady in her drooping posture is being supported by a male figure, 
obviously her husband, who holds her right hand. In the background is a female 
attendant, a hermaphrodite { varsJiadhara ), expressing surprise. On the reverse side 
there is a scene involving four figures in a joyous dance. [Fig- 154], 

The interest of this find is enhanced by the fact that a somewhat mutilated 
specimen carved on both sides and similar to this group was found from Naroli village, 
about half a mile southeast of Maholi, in 1922-23, and is now in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, An exact copy of the reverse side of the Malioli Bacchanalian group is 
found reproduced in the upper panel of a jamb fragment (No. 371, Mathura M) which 
was rescued from the well of the famous Kan kali Tila in 1914, which place also lies 
within a radius of two miles from Maholi, It is evident that the residents of th§ 
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three villages, Palikhera, Naroli and Maholi, situated within less than a mile of each 
other, entered into a healthy rivalry each creating a bacchanalian group for itself and 
the artisans of Maholi excelled in their originality and workmanship. Another fact 
to be noted is that at Maholi the Bacchanalian group was found in association with a 
colossal Bodhisattva which shows that such groups were welcomed in Buddhist environ¬ 
ment since they represented the cult of Kubera reconciled to the religion of the 
Buddha, A still greater degree of rapprochement is visible in the form of images and 
statuettes showing Kubera with his consort Harltl holding a purse and a wine-cup or 
with drinking bowls placed in front of both when it appears that the worship of Kubera 
had become a regular cult as a benevolent deity offering wealth and of Harltl as the 
presiding deity of children. The popularity of this cult is further shown by the 
discovery of independent statuettes of both Kubera and Harltl, It appears that the 
developing iconography of Kubera drew to itself several strands, viz, the bacchanalian 
ideal of apana-goBlithl as popular amongst the Indian and the Indo-Greeks (Madraka- 
Yavana of the Mbh.) of the Panjab, who were following the cult of the Greek revelries. 
To this was added the cult of the Buddhist goddess Harltl and that of the Brahmanical 
goddess Bhadra, both treated as consorts of Kubera or Panchi ka. 

Another significant group of Mathura images is that of the Nagas in an ancient 
tradition handed down from Bharhut and Sanchi but much elaborated at Mathura in 
association with the cult of Balarama holding a club, a ploughshare, and a drinking 
cup, [Figs. 155-6]. These Balarama statues marked by a vanamala are somewhat 
tame in comparison to the pure Nagaiaja statues, e.g. Cbargaon Naga which is colossal 
and voluminous with vigorous coils on the two sides and a powerfully rolled girdle. 

The tremendous artistic creativity of the Mathura school coincides with the 
reign of Saka-Kushanas. The influence which these rulers exercised on the political 
and cultural history of Mathura is shown by the discovery of their inscriptions and 
of a Devakula or a Hall of royal statues at Mat, a village about nine miles north of 
Mathura which yielded the life-sife partraits of Vema Takshma, Kanishka and 
C hash tana. 

There are two phases of Saka- Kush ana rule in India* viz, an earlier one of 

Kshaharata fiakas, Ljyaka and Patika at Taxila and Ranjuvala and Shodasa at Mathura, 
of Nahpana and Ushavadata at UjjayinI, all of them ruling in the first century B, C, 
{c, SO B, C.-57 B* C.) The latter phase coincides with the reigns of the two Kadphises 
rulers, Kujula and Vema (c. 1 A, D,-7 8 A. D,) and of Kanishka and his successors 
(c, 78 A. D.-176 A. DJ 

The institution of Dewkuta, i. e, a gallery of royal effigies is described by 
Bhasa in his Pratima Nat aka in a manner which leaves no doubt about its real 
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existence. The Kusbanas obviously adopted it in a full-fledged form, probably due to 
some tradition which they had seen in their homeland as also indicated by the wall of 
royal statues in the palace of Toprak Kale in Kirgiz tan in Central Asia, The 
emperors at Mathura attached more than ordinary significance is shown by their 
inscriptions, which as one on the statue of Verna refers to the construction 
of the Devakuia with ancillary monuments, viz, a garden {arama) r pond (pwhkarini) 
and well {udapana} t and when after the lapse of time the buildings fell in ruins 
another inscription of a high officer of Huvishka refers to the steps taken for the 
repair of the Devakuia. 

The stone statues of Verna and Kanishka confirm the portraits on their 
coins. The headless statue Cht, 6' 10", square base 3' 3") of Verna shows the emperor 
seated on a lion-throne holding in right hand a sword in front of the breast and the 
left hand placed on a scabbard laid across the knees. The enthroned monarch is 
dressed in a long sleeved tunic with a richly embroidered border nearly three inches 
broad shown running down the breast in a double band and continued over the knees 
and the heads of lions on the throne. The right sleeve shows similar ornamentation. 
The tunic is bespangled with little rosettes. Under it was another short coat indicated 
near the neck. The legs were covered by heavily folded trousers and the feet by 
thickly padded boots decorated with a vine pattern three inches wide rising from the 
toes upwards. This was the characteristic northern dress {udtehya veSa) worn by the 
Scythians which is repeated on many other sculptures at Mathura and also seen in 
a couple of guardian figures at Bharhut and Sanchi. An inscription on the top of 
the foot-stool (pada-piiha) refers to Maharaja rajatiraja devaputra Kushanaputra 
Shahi Vema takskama in which Vema is the name of the monarch and takshdTM his title, 
an Old-Iranian word meaning strong or brave. From the viewpoint of art this 
statue is a superb creation representing the best qualities of portraiture combining a 
rare dignity and matter-of-fact style, [Fig, 157], 

What has been said above for Vema applies more graphically to the portrait 
of Kanishka, A startling discovery made in the Devnkula at Mat by RB Ft Radha- 
krishna in 1911 was the standing statue of Kanishka (ht. 5' including base but 
exclusive of the tenon 14 ' f *) f bearing the epigraph Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputro 
Kamiiskko. The king is clad in a tunic reaching down to the knees and held round 
the loin by means of a gridle, of which only two square plaques are visible in front, 
indicating a belt consisting of a series of such plaques similar to the belt we find on 
the torso of Shastana, The remainder of the belt is concealed by another long upper- 
garment an over-coat, choga, which falls below the knees and is consequently some¬ 
what longer than the under-garment. Both garments are plain, only the seam being 
32 
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shown. The fold of the robes are indicated by slightly engraved lines. Most cons¬ 
picuous are the heavy boots with straps round the ankles, similar to those worn now¬ 
adays in Tin kestan. The plain dress contrasts with the elaborate weapons- The 
sword has a long hilt decorated on the top with a hamsa’s head. The sheath is 
decorated with three plaques (Skt, padak*) similar to those of the belt. The point of 
the sheath is broken. It is curious that the sheath is not attached to the belt, but 
is fastened by means of two straps to the upper garment. The other weapon is a 
mace, 3' 5" long including its handle. It is strengthened with fine metal bands which 
are clearly shown in the sculpture ; the fifth and the lowermost band is decorated with 
a fish-tailed makara head which like the bands must have originally been of me tab 

[Fig. 158]. 

The sculptor of this image has shown considerable skill in portraying 
faithfully the great king. The maker of this image whatever his nationality may 
have been, was certainly not inspired with the ideals of Grecian art Ihe 
characteristic features oE the statue are smart rigidity and strict symmetry. The pose 
is realistic without attempt at idealisation. It is free-standing and frontal in the 
most rigorous sense of the word. 

The third statue from the Mat Devakula is a headless torso labelled as 

SJmtana which is understood to be but another form of Chashtana (Tiastencs of 
Ptolemy), the Saka-Satrap of Uj jay ini. He appears in the form of a young prince 
wearing trousers and a long coat secured by a beautiful belt made of square and 
round plaques, adorned with Scythian horsemen and tritons with forked tails 

(*mahoraga ). The presence of this statue in the gallery of Kusharia portraits is 
significant, indicating that he was a junior contemporary of Kanishka and probably 
related to him. This statue has all the strong points of the art of portraiture 
{pratihtUi} in which the main stress was given to the resemblance [sadri*ya) to the 
original form. [Fig. 159], 

These sculptures furnish rich material for the study of the art of making 
royal portraits developed for the first time in Indian art in the Mathura school. 
There were some other sculptures of royal persons and high officials in the portrait 
gallery at Mat but found only in a fragmentary state, 

A group of half a dozen heads wearing either the conical hat which 

distinguished the Tigra-khauda branch of Sakas or a flat-topped conical cap with 

woollen exterior, may be classified under portraits. Two of them bear monograms, viz. 
nayam and lam#a and are marked by royal dignity. One of these heads now in the 
Budapest Museum wears a cylindrical tapering cap with ornamental parallel patterns 
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and is adorned in front with a rosette enclosing an unopened bod in the centre which 
is typical of the head-gear decoration during the Kushana period. [Fig. 160], 

Three other Kushana heads are noteworthy for their peculiar headress, viz. 
a helmet with two ram’s recurved horns (e.g. No, 2564). This emblem signifies the 
‘Iranian Majesty’ (Herzfeld, Kushano-Sassanian Coins, p, 22), and has been traced 
on the so-called Macedonian soldier type of coins of Kujula Kadphises I (Whitehead, 
PMC, Vol I, p. 173), and also at Mathura on the well known IndoPersian capital 
found from the Chaubara mound, which has four winged animals with human heads 
adorned with ram's boras, [Figs* 161-64], 

Brahmanical images in Mathura art 

Mathura had become the centre of the Bhakti cult several centuries before the 
Christian era. This cult centred round the worship of Vasudeva-Krishna who was 
regarded as a divine incarnation in human form, Krishna was considered to be the 
incarnation of Vishnu. There are several references to the worship of Vishnu in the 
Kigveda, He is mentioned there as Gopa (protector of the cows), Sakhivan (one 
having companions), which epithets contain the germs of his later biography. In the 
PaninPs Ash|5dhyayi there is reference to the worship of Vasudeva and his associate 
Arjuna whose Bhakta or devotee followers were known as Vasudevaka and Arjunaka. 
This clear evidence is indicative of the high antiquity of the religious worship of 
Krishna, In the Mahabharata Santiparva there is a long discourse of about thousand 
slokas known as the NarayanI Parva in which we find the worship of 
God Narayana as the regular feature of religious belief and side by side reference is 
also made to the Satvata doctrine amongst the Bliagavatas, the followers of which 
were known as Ekantin. Against these religious backgrounds can be explained 
the large number of sculptures of Brahmanical gods and goddesses in the Mathura 
school of sculpture. Particular attention may be drawn to the archaeological evidences 
available in the form of the following epigraphs :— 

(1) Ghosundl well inscription which refers to the gods Sankarshana and 
Vasudeva and their religious shrine called Narayana Vataka which was enclosed by 
a railing (praMra) and had in its centre a stone slab [puja-Sila), 

(2) Bhilsa inscription engraved on an octagonal Garuda pillar erected in the 
year 12th of the Ehagavata king in the shrine of Bhagavan Vishnu (Gotdml-putena 
hhagavatena hhagavato pramdotiame garudadmja Icarito )* 

(3) Besnagar Gamcladhvaja inscription of the Greek ambassador Heliodoros in 
which he calls himself a Bhagavata * 
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(4) Mathura lintel inscription of king Vasu mentioning the building of a 
Mahasthana (the great shrine) of Bhagavati Vasudeva which had a VediJca t Torana 
and a OhatnkSm. This inscription is of exceptional importance, for it mentioned king 
Vasu who according to the Narayam Parva was the supreme patron of the NarayanT 
and the Satvata Dkarma* He was as we learn from this inscription a contemporary 
of Mahakshatrapa Shodaska (c. first century B.C<) 

(5) Mora well-inscription engraved on a long stone-slab mentioning a stone- 
temple (Saila devagriha) in which images (archa) of the Five Vrishni Heroes were 
installed* 

From the above inscriptions the following points may be noted : — 

(1) The kings and rulers, who patronised the Vaisnava cult, took pride m 
stylising themselves as Bhagavatas. 

(2) The new cult attracted devotees from all classes of people including 
foreigners like Heliodoros. It shows that the doors of the Bhagavata religion were 
open without distinction of class or rank to the widest range of people. 

(3) Vishnu was worshipped either alone as Vasudeva or in the company of 
Sankarshana, i. e. Krishna and Balarama as pair and at other times in a group of Five 
Vrishni Heroes, representing the VyUha or litany of the BhSgavata religion. 

(4) The two deities Sankarshana and Vasudeva are regarded as supreme under 
the epithet Sarvesvara (Paramount over all) admitting their pre-eminent position in 
the entire pantheon. 

(5) The religious shrines to the worship of Vasudeva and his associates were 
built which were known as Mahasthana (of Mathura lintel inscription) or Prasadottama 
(of Bhilsa-inscription) which clearly point to the paramount position of the shrines 
of the Bhagavatas over the shrines of the other deities. It shows that the Bhagavatas 
initiated a regular building activity of religious monuments styled as Prasada, 
Devagriha, etc. Patanjali also has referred to the shrine of Balarama and Kcsava 
(prasade dhampati-ranialmavanam). In the case of the Ghosundl monument, called the 
Narayana Vataka, the earlist shrine of the Bhagavatas took the form of an enclosure 
or an open quadrangle having a stupendous stone railing abound and a stone slab 
(pUja-sila) in the centre. This was known as the Narayana Vataka in the popular 
language of those times. It appears that later on, four gateways began to be added to 
the railing as mentoned in the Mathura lintel inscription —ChatulibaUtorana vedika. 
[Fig. 165]. 

(6) With the institution of regular shrines in the Bhagavata cult it goes 
without saying that actual images representing divinities like Vasudeva, Sankarshana 
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etc. were set up in the form of stone images. We have actually discovered in the 
excavations at the Mora shrine stone torsos representing the Vrishni Heroes ( Vrishni - 
num paftehavlanam arehah), whose names as we know from the Vayu Pur an a were 
Balarama, Krishna, Pra&yumim, Aniruddha and Samba. Their style closely follows 
that of the free-standing Yakshas in that they are carved in the round. They are 
dressed in a dhoti and utiaflya and some types of) ornaments as found on the Yaksha 
figures, their right-hand is held in abhayamudra and the muscles of the breast and 
body generally are emphasised like those in the Yaksha statues. The only noticeable 
distinction is in the size of these two groups of images. Whereas the Yaksha statues 
are of a grandiose style of colossal size, the Vaishnava images are comparatively 
smaller, approximating nearly the life-size figures. It appears that this diminution of 
the size of images was a developing tendency and the same may be said with regard 
to the Bodhisattva images. These statues from Mora furnish undisputed proof of the 
priority of Vaishnava images over the images of the Buddha and the Bodhisattva. 
[Figs. 166-7]. 

This early formulation of the Brahmanieal stone images representing the deities 
of the Bhagavata pantheon was a fact of supreme value in the evolution of image 
worship in ancient India. Surely this movement brought about far-reaching changes 
in the religious ideas of the people of all denominations and naturally could not have 
left the followers of the Buddha without coming under its influence. During the 
couple of centuries, i. e. from the first century B, C, to the first century A. D. a 
Bhagavata predilection for image-worship gave such universal acceptance and 
momentum as ultimately culminated in throwing open the doors to the making of 
the image of the Buddha as well. 

Images of Brahmanieal gods and goddesses began to be made in considerable 
number in the beginning of the Kushana period at Mathura. The pantheon was 
gradually elaborated and became rather complex in the Gupta period. The following 
is the full list of the gods and goddesses whose images have been found in the Mathura 
school of sculpture- 

L SofSfGA Period : Balarama ; Vrishni Vira Images. [Figs. 1667]. 

II. ICusahna Period : (a) Brahma, (b) Siva —(i) in Linga form (ii) in 

human form, (hi) in ardhanarisvara form and (iv) Siva-PSrvatT standing together, 
(c) Karttikeya, (d) Ganapati, (e) Vishnu, (fj Surya, (g) Iudra, (h) Kamadeva, 

(i) Balarama, (j) Sarasvati, (k) Lakshml (I) Durga:— (i) Mahishamardini and (ii) 
Siriihavahinl, (m) Seven Divine Mothers (sapta matrikas) , (n) Kubera— (i) alone and 

(ii) Kubera and HaritI, 
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IIL Gupta Period : All the above gods and goddesses with the addition 
oi the following are met with in the Mathura school of sculpture of the Gupta period : 

(I) Hariharn, the combined and composite form of Vishnu and Siva (II) 
Vishnu in Trivikrama incarnation* (III) Pingala, an attendant of Surya, (IV) Danda, 
an attendant of Surya, (V) Navagralia, [VI) Krishna in his various childhood 
legends, e, g, Sakata-llla, KesPVadlia, (VII) Gahga and Jarouna, (VIII) various 
Ayudha-purushas (personified divine attributes), e, g* Sankha, Chakra, Gada and 
Padma represented as human beigns hulding these attributes or symbols* 

Of these only Surya, Siva, and Gaja-Lakshmi were represented in feunga art 
elsewhere prior to the development of the Kushana sculpture, Siiiya riding on quadriga 
and three-eyed Siva holding a trisula represented on railing pillars at Bodhagayn, The 
earliest Siva Linga representation is found at Gudinmllam in South India and another 
at Bhita near Allahabad, in North India. Gaja-Lakhml is represented in the art of 
Bkarhut, Sanchi, Bodhagaya and Udaigiri-Khandagiri in Orissa and earlier Western 
Indian caves. 

These may be described as follows : 

Brahma t Depicted for the first time in stone. Amongst Panchala coins 
those of Prajapatimitra show the figure of Prajapati or Brahma on one side. It is a 
miniature human figure with one bead and probably four arms. At Mathura, Brahma 
is depicted with four faces (sometimes three faces only in a front view), holding his 
right hand in abkayamudra, He is a four-armed pot-bellied figure, having a beard 
and also matted looks on the head. The beard, the jata and the potbelly become 
distinctive features of those gods who were considered to be of the Brahmana class. 
For example, BrahmS and Agni. The earliest image (382) shows the god with three 
faces and a haloed bust superimposed at the back of the central head to complete the 
number of four. On the reverse is carved an Asoka tree similar to that in Nagarajnl 
and Indra images (392) which also belong to the Kushana period. The right hand of 
the projecting figure is held in dblutyamitdra and the left sholder is covered with 
drapery like in Buddha images of this period. Images of Brahma were also worshipped 
in the Gupta period and several good specimens have been preserved, ^Figs* loQ-9]. 
The worship of Brahma continued in the medieval period when his images with 
Sarasvatl became popular and have been actually found at many centres throughout 
the country. Later on during the Muslim period the worship of Brahma gradually 
went out of fashion and the belief developed that he had been ousted from the religious 
orbit due to an alleged utterance of a lie; only a fiction. The main reason was the 
emergence of Vishnu and Siva as two great religious symbols which inculcated the 
worship of only their respective divinities. Consequently Brahma went into the 
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background and fell into neglect. But at one time liis worship extended from the 
Himalaya to the far South where his images have been found. At present the one 
living temple of Brahma is the one at Pushkara near Ajmer. 

VlSHNU :—Mathura was the centre of Vishnu worship from very early times, 
may be from the fifth century B, C, Clear archaeological proof in the form of Vishnu 
image and inscriptions is forthcoming from the late Sunga period in the first century 
B. C. when Kshaharata Sakas (Ranjuvula and his son Shodasa) became the rulers at 
Mathura. 

In the Kusliana period, however, regular images of Vishnu began to be made. 
Several types of such images are found wearing a mukuta on the head and other orna¬ 
ments on the body, and dressed in a dhoti and a scarf. The position of the four hands 
is rather remarkable, the light hand is held in ahhayamudra^ the corresponding left hand 
is placed nearly the hip (L e* akimbo) and holds an amfiia-gata (monk’s bottle or nectar- 
glass), the two extra hands a mace {gada) and Chakra respectively. If the two extra hands 
are excluded, the earliest form of Vishnu is exactly similar to that of the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya and both must be taken to be the products; of the same formula, [Fig- 170]. 

There are also other image of Vishnu with eight hands holding different attri¬ 
butes. There are some statues showing four-armed standing Vishnu with Lakshml 
by the side and a small figure of Garuda in between them. With the development 
of the Pancharatra-Bhagavata cult there was an elaboration in the monographic re¬ 
presentation of Vishnu. In the Gupta period we come across three types of Vishnu 
images in the Mathura school (1) Standing images—'(Sthanaka murti) of Vishnu alone 
with four arms holding four ayudhas (attributes), (2) The Nrlsimha-Varaha-Vishnu 
with a central human face and a Varaha face projecting on one shoulder and a lion face 
on the other. [Fig.171], This composite image is very often described in the Pmanic 
literature and is also described as the image of Malta-Vishnu or Visva-rupa-Visbnu (i. e, 
Vishnu in cosmic form). In the Gupta sculpture of the Mathura school several 
important images of this type have been found. There is a special group of images 
in which besides the two extra heads of Varaha and Nrisimba a number of other 
divine figures like the 8 Vasus, II Rudras and 12 Adityas etc. are also depicted on the 
halo of the divine figure as forming part of his litany. These typical examples represent 
Maha Vishnu in his cosmic form, [Fig. 171]. 

(3) The third variety of Vishnu image in the Gupta period depicts him as 
Sesb&sayi Vishnu, l e. the Vishnu sleeping on the Sesha. This was an monographic 
representation by the symbolic sculptures of the cosmic legend of creation ; Sesha 
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representing the infinite or the absolute aspect of Brahman and Vishnu symbolising his 
relative manifestation as the universe in which He Himself pervades* 1 

In the Gupta period details of Krishna’s life and his various exploits began 
to be depicted in sculpture. For example, lifting of the mount Govardhana, and 
Kaliya-mardana in Mathura art, Shaba^a-Llla in the Brahmanicol temple at Devagarh, 
Dbermkasura Lila and scenes of Radha-Krishna love-sports in the panels of the 
Stupa at Fnharpur (which are of somewhat later date). Several other scenes are 
also depicted on terracotta plaques from the site of Suratgarli, Bikaner, 

BALARfiMA : He was worshipped under the name of Sankarshana along with 
Vasudeva in the early Bhagavata religion, A very early image of Balarama was found 
near Mathura which is now in the Lucknow Museum. Balarama is standing and has 
a canopy of serpent hoods round the head as well as the coils of the serpent at his 
back, and be holds a mumla (club) in his right hand and hala (plough) in the left hand. 
It shows that the iconographic formula of Balarama had already been determined in 
the Sufiga period. His dress is similar to that of the Yaksha images consisting of a 
heavy turban, conspicuous ear-rings, a scarf and a dhoti, Balarama images continued 
to be made during the Kushana and Gupta periods. But they are distinguished not 
only so much by the serpent hoods but also by the wine cup held in his left hand. In 
the Gupta images he also wears a long garland on his body and he is showen 
with four arms. 

SlVA- Siva is known through literary evidence in the Vedic period. There 
is evidence of Siva worship also in the Indus Valley. He is there probably represented 
in the form of Pasupati (lord of creatures). It appears that the worship of Siva 
continued as a widespread cult throughout the country i. e. both in the North and in 
the South. Even in Gandhara, Bactria, Kapisa and the region of the Oxus Siva worship 

1. The Bhagavatas adopted thie significant cpilhet ‘Vithnu' as the name of the creator (tevishli 
vylxpiioli tii VUhmh, Vishnu is that who" is alt pervasive). This definition of divinity was at once 
sanctifying a metaphysical truth and at (he same time marked by unique clarity which could be 
understood by the most ordinary persons* Throughout the BhUgavala-literature the name Vishnu 
becomes supreme, the acceptance of this name also had a practical consequence* It helped to achieve 
the synthesis of the diverse deities into one et dual divinity. The Bhagavstaa emphasised the fact that 
Vishnu was the divine creator, preserver ar.d destroyer of the cosmos, i. e, the supreme symbol of the 
triple manifestation (Traigunya) and that again it was Vishnu who was the transcendent of the absolute 
Brahman beyond al] manifestations (Njrguna), The synthesis of the numerous tutelary divinities with 

the god Vishnu as the centre of the things became an easy and convenient process of things. The 
Scshagfiyi Vishnu image may be considered as a triumph of symbolic representation in which the inhnite 
absolute and the relative aspects of Brahman (Nirguna and Saguna Brahman) have been east Into an 
inalienable alliance and this image rightly became the object of enthusiasm for the Bhagavata 
worshipper^. 
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seems to have been an important element of the popular religion. Dr, Foucher has 
suggested that the Kushanas on their coming to India were converted to Saivism some¬ 
where in the north-west where Saivism was a predominant factor in the religious beliefs. 
We know from the coins of Vema-Kadapbises that he gave himself the title of Matte- 
Svara, i, e, a devotee of Siva. On all his coins without exception Siva or one of his 
emblems is depicted to the exculsion of all other deities. The figure of Siva continued 
to be shown on the coins of Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, In the Kusharia 
period Mathura had become an important head-quarter of the Pasupata cult of Saivism. 
An inscription of the time of Chandra-Gupta II dated 381 A, D, refers to certain 
Pasupata teachers who were tenth in descendance from the original founder of 
the sect and who installed two Siva Lingas by the name of Upamitesvara and 
Kapilesvara at Mathura. 

The popularity of the Siva cult at Mathura is fully reflected in the sculptures 
of this school. We find that Siva is represented in several forms as follows 

1. Linga form of Siva (Linga-vigrafta) which is quite plain, [Fig, 172], 

2. Ekamukhi Siva-Linga* i, e. the Linga-form with a single human face. 
[Fig* 173], 

3. Panchamukhi Siva Linga, i, e, the Linga form with four faces in the four 
directions and the fifth face on the top. Names of the five faces were 
Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghorn, Tatpurusha, Isana, 1 [Fig. 174]. 

4. Siva standing against the Nandi Bull {the symbol of Kama). 
\Nmdik4vam ; Fig. 175]. 

5. Siva standing with ParvatT by his side (Siva-Farvatl), In the images of 
Siva-Parvatl together Siva is represented as Ordhva-reta {perfect Brahmachari). 
[Fig, 176], 

6. Ardhanailsvara is shown in a composite image, right half shown as male 
and the left half female. [Fig, 177], 

Surya—A n early image of Surya is depicted on a railing pillar at Bodha- 
gaya (c. first century B, C,). Surya is seated in a chariot drawn by four horses and 

I, Symbolism of the,-e various images is stated in the Vishm-Dharmoltara Purajia* 

(i) Sadyojrita—Frith ivi, the latest form, 

(ii) Vlmadcva—Jala (has been symbolised as female element), 

(iii) Aghora—Agni, 

(iv) Tatpurusha—Vayu (air, most effective symbol of life). 

{v} kina—-AltIda that overlords over all. 

These have been represented in the five faces of giva. Linga is the symbol of creation, the 
universe, and the five faces represent the five dements, 

33 
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he is dressed in a dhoti, scarf and turban. As against this we find in the early 
Kushana art another form of Surya wearing coat mid trousers which was the Indo- 
Scythian dress mentioned as the udlchya-vcsha. The form of Surya was imported 
from Iran by the Scythians, The worship of the Sun-god under the name of Mitra, 
later on Mibira, was very popular in the Iranian religion. Mihira and Mah (Sun and 
Moon) were special deities honoured by the Partliians also. Both are represented 
on the coins of Kanishka. They were included in the list of the 27 Yazatas or 
deities. In the KushSna period the elements of solar iconography are as follows :— 

1. He is represented like a Kushana emperor wearing the Northern dress 

consisting of a turban, coat fastened with a belt, trousers and boots. Surya is the 

only exception to wear boots. [Fig. 178]. 

2. He is seated in European fashion with legs suspended from his seat 
(paryanhalzlamna ). 

3. He holds in the right hand a flower and in left hand a broad bladed dagger. 

4. He is seated in a chariot drawn by two horses in the earliest images; the 

number of horses later being increased to four and lastly to seven. 

We also have Surya images in standing posture but similar to the above so 
far as the dress and attributes are concerned, Gradually the dagger was replaced by 
a lotus and this became the standard type from Gupta period onwards for all the Surya 
images that were made. 

5. Another special feature of Surya images during the Gupta period was 
the representation of his two attendants on each side, viz. Danda and Pihgala. 
Fingala is shown holding a pen and ink-pot and Panda holding a staff in his hand. 
These images were further elaborated by the addition of the figures of attendant female 
goddesses, viz. Osha and Pratyusha taken from the Indian tradition and Kajm and 
Nikslnibha were adopted from the Sasanian tradition under the two Sauskritised names. 

Karttikeya— Several good sculptures of Karttikeya have been found at 
Mathura. The Karttikeya cult seems to have been quite popular at Mathura during the 
Kushana period. Besides Karttikeya several other forms like Kumara, Visliakha, 
Skanda, and Mahasena were worshipped. In the Kashyapa Samhita , Revati-Kalpa 
Chap,, these four are said to be brothers of goddess Shashthi, whose fifth brother 
was Nandikesvara (i.e. Siva standing against the Nandi Bull). All these five are 
found depicted on the coins of Huvishika, 

In the images Karttikeya is shown as a two-armed figure, holding the right 
hand in abkayamudrd and Sakfci in the left hand. Hence he was called Saktidhara. 
Sometimes a cock and sometimes a peacock are depicted as his Vahanas, An important 
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inscribed image of Kart ti key a has been found in a well at Mathura which shows that 
the model of the Karttikeya image was derived from the early standing Bodhisattva 
type in Kuskapa art. [Fig. 179], Karttikeya became increasingly of greater impor¬ 
tance until in the Gupta period he attained the status almost of a national deity, as is 
evident from the great epic-poem Kumara-mm-Jiava by Kalidasa. The number of 
images also increased in the Gupta period* We also find the representation of 
Kumari as one of the divine mothers* 

GaNESA— No image of Gcmesa of the Kushana period has yet been found* In 
the earliest stage Ganesa was only the type of a Yaksha, in which form he is depicted 
both in the early art of Amaravati and Mathura* In course of time the elephant- 
headed Yaksha developed in the form of Ganapati. In the Gupta period he was 
represented both as a squalling human figure with elephant's head and also in a 
dancing pose. 

Indra— In Buddhist iconography India and Brahma occur as attendants of 
the Buddha* Sometimes Indra alone is shown paying homage to the Buddha in the 
Indrasaila Guha at Raj agriha but in the Kushana art of Mathura the iconography of 
Indra had a much greater significance* There is a unique image in which Indra is 
shown as poiycephalous (having many heads) figure, i* e, with one figure in the centre and 
five others emerging out of his shoulders and head. [Fig, 180]* This should be identified 
as the representation of the PaftcJiendra form of this deity to whom detailed reference 
is found in the Panchendropakhyana of the MaTiahharata and the Markandeya Purana* 
Indra is also depicted as Yaksha Yajrapanij u e* holding a thunderbolt in his hand. 
The one distinguished feature of Indra images is a high cap, rather a projecting crown, 
on his head* Sometimes a third eye is also shown over his forehead, [Fig. 181], 

AgNI : In the PaHchala coins of Agoimitra- we always find a deity with a halo 
of flames. He is depicted on the Kushana coins as an Iranian deity under the name of 
Athso* No image of the early Kushana period has been found but there are several 
Gupta sculptures showing Agni as a Brahmanical deity with a halo of flames round the 
body and also with jatajuta, a beard, yajfiopavita, potbellied and holding amrita-gata in 
the right hand* 

LakshmI ; Gaja-Lakshml is already known in the art of Bharhut, Sanchi, 
Bodhgaya and Udaigiii. At Mathura this ancient typical figure of LakshmI continued 
to be depicted as female figure standing on a lotus, holding two lotuses in the two hands 
and with a pair of elephants sprinkling water on the head of the goddess with two 
inverted jars held in the two trunks. But the worship of LakshmI as the goddess of 
plenty and prosperity became invariably popular so that freestanding images of the 
goddess in bigger si^e began to be made. 
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From certain reference in the epics of Asvaghosba it appears that the more 
ancient goddess Maya was replaced by the new goddess SrT-LakshmT- In several 
Kushana statuettes Lakshmi and Harltl are depicted side by side as the twin consorts 
of Kubera. [Fig- 182], She was also later on shown as the wife of Ganesa. The 
association ol Lakshmi with Vishnu is quite well known and was also recognised in earlier 
Kushana art, The monographic conception, however, became clear but by the Gupta 
period when she is depicted frequently as the consort of Vishnu and is depicted as 
shampooing his feet in the Sesh&sayl form, 

Dukga—T here are images of DurgS having four arms and seated on a lion 
assignable to the Kushana period but the form, which was more popular, was that of 
Mahishasuramardini, Le. goddess Durga in the form of killing the demon. [Fig. 183], 
Her images with two, four and six arms are found in considerable number in Kushana 
and Gupta art. The most eloquent description of her exploits and power is contained iu 
the Devl-Mahatmya of the Markandeya Furana, The worship of Mahishasuramardini 
became popular throughout the country and we find a magnificent representation of 
the conflict of the goddess riding on a lion with the demon Mabishasura in the early 
Fallava art 

SAPTA-MAX$lKA-*Tn the Kushana period the worship of the female goddess 
of the form of Reality as so many goddesses found its most tangible expression as the 
sculptures representing a group of the Sapta-Matrikas (Seven Divine Mothers)^ 
Brahmanl, Vaishnavl, Ambikd-Parvatl, IndranT, Kaumarl, VSrahl, Narasimhi, and 
Chamunda, 1 [Fig. 184], 


L These were the images of Sakti of the respective gods. As a matter of fact these were 
developed in the mystic symbolism of Yoga and depicted Sakties of various Chakras or nervous centres in 
the body. These were known as the Metiikas. Gradually their number increased to 8, 9, 10,12 ond 16 
(Shoda^a Matrikas), All these again were the varying symbols of an esoteric discipline of thought and 
meditation* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

11. GANDHARA ART 


The geographical name Gandhara first occurs in the Rjgveda in the form 
gandharinam i.e. of the residents of Gandhara. The Atharvaveda repeats the form 
G'andhSri but the Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmanas mention it as Gandhara, an 
epithet of Nagnajit, a name mentioned in the list of Stlpa Schools. The name is 
repeated in the Chhandogya Upanishad as Gandhara marking the western point of a 
route leading up to eastern India. Panini gives its form as Gandhari (IV. 1.169). 
The river Indus divided this wide Janapada into two portions, the eastern Purva- 
Gandhara, with capital at Taxila in Rawalpindi district and the western Apara 
Gandhara, with capital at Pushkalavatl (Pcucelaotes of the Greeks ; modern Charsadda) 
a city on the junction of the Swat with the Kabul river which finally meets the Indus. 
Cunningham gives the boundaries of Gandhara as having Lnghman (ancient, Lampaka) 
and Jalalabad (Nagarahara) to the west, the mountains of Swat and Buner to the north, 
the Indus to the east and the mountains of Kalabagh to the south. In some places 
the name Udyana was applied to Gandhara but actually the appellation Uddlyana 
mentioned in the Jataka (IV. 352) was applied to the mountainous country between 
the Swat and the Panjkora rivers. Thus the three river valleys of the Swat, Kabul 
and the Indus formed the main Gandhara region The importance of this region was 
derived from the ancient route called Uttarapatha which connected Mathura, Sakala, 
Taxila, Pushkalavatl, Nagarahara, Kapisi and Bahllka. There was an ancient route 
connecting Udbhanda (Ohinda on the Indus), Shahbajgarhi, Hoti Martian, and Char- 
saddha. In the time of Kanishka a new route running from Peshawar direct east up to 
the Indus was diverted. But all the ancient sites continued to form part of the 
ancient Gandhara region. From Pushkalavatl on the ancient route and Peshawar 
on the modern the route continued via Jallalabad (anc,, Nagarahara) and the adjacent 
site of Hadda and thence to Kapisi and through the Bamiyan valley and Phondukistan 
to Hebak and through Bactria to Termez. This was the vast basin for the extension 
of Gandhara art in which seven distinct areas may be recognised as follows: 
1. Taxila, 2. Pushkalavatl, 3. Nagarahara, 4. Swat Valley or Uddlyana, 5. Kapisi, 
6. Bamiyan, 7. Bactria. Takshasila, also known as Bhadrasila, now in Rawlpindi 
district, was the eastern capital of Gandhara and virtually the biggest centre of art 
and civilisation. In the Gandhara school of art of stone sculptures made of schist 
we had two great sites, viz. Hadda and Taxila. At Taxila there were three main 
sites, viz. Bhir, Sircap and Sirsukh placed from south to north, and under three 
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successive occupations, viz. ancient Taxi la, Greko-Parthian and Kushana times. Taxila 
was included in the Achaemenian empire of Cyrus, Darius and X erxes, in the 5th 
century B. C.; then under the Maedonian rule of Alexander and finally ceded by 
Scleukos to Chandragupta Maurya. After the Mauryns it came successively under the 
influence of the Greko-Baetrians, 6akas or Scythians, Pahlavas or Parthians and 
Kushanas between third century B. C. to second century A. D. The Bhir mound is 
placed by Sir John Marshall between 6-7th century B. C. to the time of Alexander. 
This site was pre-Greek in origin and has produced two hoards of punchmarked coins 
and a treasure containing two pieces of Alexander the great and one of Philip 
Aridacus, showing the head of Alexander with a lion's mask on one side and on the 
leveise Zeus seated on his throne. Amongst the minor antiquities of the Bhir mound 
.lie earthen ware vessels of many varieties; small reliefs, stamped medallions and toys 
of terracottas; stone saucers and dishes; toilet and other articles of bone, ivory and 
coppei; gold and bronze ornaments ; iron implements and domestic utensils ; beads and 
gems ; coins \ and other miscellaneous articles. 

The second site at Taxila was Sircap beginning in the second century B. C. 
with the conquest of the Panjab by Greko-Bactrians and which continued under the 
Greek, 6aku, Pahlava and Kushana king up to Verna Kadphises. The excavations 
have exposed at Jandiyal an Iranian temple and two Ionian columns. This Zoroas- 
trian shrine seems to have been the work of Parthian rulers. 

After the close of the Sircap period the next site at Taxila was at Sirsukh 
constructed probably under the reign of Kanishka to a date approximately up to 200 
A.D. The citadel at Sirsukh placed inside the valley is rectangular with walls formed 
of diaper masonry and semi-circular bastions which are hollow on the ground and 
top level with a flat terrace on the inside holes in the walls for shooting. The remains 
inside Sirsukh belong to a large palace but nearby at Badalpur a Stupa of Kushana 

times and at Lalchak another late Stupa of semi-ashlar masonry with coins of the 
white Hu pa were found. 

In the neighbourhood of Sirsukh are two memorable Stupas, viz. of sacrified 
Head (Sirodana Stupa of which the story is told in the Divyavadana) and a Stupa of 
Kunala with the legend that it was constructed by Asoka to commemorate the place 
where his son Kunala had given his eyes and which now survives as a three-terraced 
Stupa showing a lofty rectangular base (63'9" x 105') approached by a flight of steps 
at its northern end and relieved by ‘a series of stunted Corinthian pilasters resting 
on an elaborate “torus and scotia” moulding and formerly surmounted by a dentil 

cornice and copings, with brackets of the “notched” variety intervening between the 
capitals and the cornice.’ 
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In the viccinity of Taxila are the monuments at Mohra Moradu, Pippala and 
Jaidian the best preserved and the most striking in the North West. At Mohra 
Moradu is a monastery with several Stupas ornamented with reliefs in stucco. 
Numerous coins of Huvishka and VSsudeva were discovered in the foundation of the 
monastery. Another monastery with Stupas exactly semilar to those of Mohra Moradu 
was found at Jaulian belonging to the Kushana period. The Stfipas at Jaulian are 
richly ornamented with stucco figures of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas with worshippers, 
grotesque Yakshas serving as atkntes in friezes, female figure with children and 
attendants. 

At Pippala two monasteries one of Kushana date and another of fourth 
century A. D. and a Stupa were found, the last monument is decorated with Ionian 
pilasters alternating with lotus rosettes. 

The most important of the monuments at Taxila is the Dharmarajika Stupa 
or Chir Tope so-called from the cleft driven through it. The main structure is 
circular at the base with a raised terrace, which was ascended by four flights of 
steps on the four sides. The core of the Slupa is of rough rubble masonry with 
radiating walls three to five feet in thickness which were added during Kushana times. 
The outer facing of the Stupa is made of big limestone blocks {asmmila) with 
chiselled knujur stone let in between them for the mouldings and pilasters. The 
whole was at one lime finished with a thick coating of lime plaster. The face of the 

Stupa above the berm was covered with ornamental stone carving distinguished by 
the boldness of its mouldings and the design of the niches which are framed aternately 
with trefoil arches and portals with sloping jambs, and separated from one another 
by Corinthian pilasters. The niches once had figures of the Buddha or of the 
Bodhisattvas jn relief. The original ' Dharmarajika Stupa was first erected in the 
reign of Asoka, then enlarged as a Mahdakhya Stupa in the time of the Suka kings 
and finally finished of with knujur stones probably in the fifth century. The raised 
terrace around the foot of the Stupa once served as a pro.dakshinapatha which was 
laid in three layers ; the uppermost one composed of slabs af dark grey stone ; the 
second one immediately below the first of glass tiles and below it a chunam floor, 
below which was a pavement of river sand mixed with lime, which was adorned in a 
curious fashion with shell bangles embedded in the plaster and arranged in different 
geometrical designs, some of the bangles being whole, others cut in halves or in quarters. 

On the eastern side of the Stupa immediately to the left of the steps is the 
lower part of a pillar, which probably once supported a lion capital like the pillars 
in Sircap. [Fig. 185]. 

The Great Stupa was the first of the Buddhist structures to be erected on the 
plateau of Taxila. It was surrounded by a number of smaller Stupas dating from tbs 
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Saka period (1st century B. CJ which were originally circular in plan and constructed 
of rough rubble cores* When these fell into ruins around the Great Stupa were erected 
a number of small chapels for Buddhist images which were set up facing the Great 
Stupa in a distinctive style of masonry known as diaper* Over these shrines were 
constructed others in later masonry in which ashlar and diaper patterns were combined, 
i. e* semi-ashlar in which a single course of ashlar was usually inserted between the 
larger boulders of the diaper, and which was in vogue in the 3rd, 4th and 5th centuries 
A* D. ‘Thus, we have three clear and distict type of masonry around the main Stupa : 
first, the rubble and kaajur work of the feika period, secondly, the neat diaper which 
came into fashion with the Partisans during the first century A. D* ; and thirdly the 
semi-ashlar, semi-diaper type of the late second and subsequent centuries. These three 
consecutive types are equally well illustrated in other buildings at the Dharmarajika 
Stupa as well as in Sir cap and other places 1 , (Marshall), Minor antiquities from these 
chapels are in stucco and terracotta, all of later times* 

The Great Stupa of Taxila had also its monastery with a large courtyard 
having a row of cells on four sides together with a refectory and a kitchen. A number 
of such combined monuments with a circular Stupa and a squar Vihara continued to 
be built up to the time of Yuan Chwaug. The whole valley is dotted with these ruined 
monuments. 

On the ancient route were situated Shahbajgarhi, Hoti-Mardan and finally Pushka- 
1 avail (mod, Charsadda). Kalidasa has mentioned Takshasila and Pushkalavatl as 
two capitals of Gandhara the people of which region were known as the Gandharvas 
in the Gupta period* The site is more commonly known as Hasbtanagar where a well 
known pedestal of Haul I image dated in the year 384 of an unknown era was found. 
The another site in viccinity is Baluhisar where the Stupa of the Gift of the Eyes or the 
Kunala Stupa has been identified by Foucher and some coins of Kanishka and as well 
as a statuette in schist were found. At Mir ziarat some coins of Menander, Hermaios, 
Azes and a coin of Kanishka with Buddha on reverse were found. At Paltudherl was 
found the Buddha of Hashtanagur and many other bas-reliefs showing the Dlpaokara 
Jatnkn, Abbinishkramana and statues of Buddha and Bodhisattva* North of Charsadda 
was a belt of ancient monuments, e, g* at Skanvdheri was the Stupa of Harm where 
an image dated in the year 319 was found* At Suhri-bahlol which was an ancient 
site in a line to the east of HaiTlI Stupa was found a Stupa with decoration showing a 
series of seated Buddhas in stucco between Indo-Corithian pillars and also at- 
lantes and elephants, [Fig. 186], Many freestanding sculptures and Buddhist statues 
including scenes from Buddha's life, Birth, Enlightenment, First Sermon, Parinirvapa, 
Casting of Horoscope by Asita, Dipankara Jataka, Conversion of Kasyapa, Submission 
of Nalagiri, Kubera and HaritJ and statues of Bodhisattva were found in situ. 
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[Figs. 187-90]. They belong to a period where the artistic traditions of the school 
were in full vigour including some which are decadent. The stone statues are older 
than the stuccos. Amongst them Foucher recognised the grand miracle of Sravasti, 
Conversion of Elapatra Naga, Dlpahkara and Vessantara Jatakas, Rishisrifiga, and 
Buddha seated on a lotus-throne supported by two elephants. 

North of Sahri-bahlol is Takht-e-bahi of which the ancient name is unknown, 
where the Stupas and Viharas with colossal statues have been found which include 
numerous statues of Buddha and Bodhisattvas, life-scenes and Jataka scenes and 
also bas-reliefs of Kubra and Haritl. To the south of Charsadda below the Kabul 
river is Shah-ji-ki-dheri on the new route where the excavations have exposed a 
monument identified with the grand Stupa of Kanishka. In its relic chamber was 
discovered the reliquary of Kanishka made of ‘gilt copper alloy cylinder and lid, 
of total height of 7£ inches. On the lid are a seated nimbate Buddha and Indra and 
Brahma, around the rim a series of hamms with extended wings ; and on the cylinder 
are seated Buddhas, a representation of Kanishka, and the sun and moon deities, with 
garland-bearing Erotes. The inscription mentions the names of Kanishka and Agisala, 
the Greek craftsman by whom it was made.’ [Fig. 191], 

To the west of Peshawar on the main Uttarapatha route was the important 
site of Nagarhar (modern Jalalabad) where a gold reliquary was found inside a Stupa 
at Bimrnn, which was contained in an inscribed steatite vase of the 1st cent. A. D. 
The most important site was Hadda where Stupas with sculptures in schist and in 
stucco have been discovered and where on Gandkara art strong Hellenistic influences 
have been observed. Here the Stupas in brick or stone are very ancient followed by 
such of them as were later on encased by stucco work. Bartho has classified them 
as firstly cylindrical Stupas with the lower cubical portion surmounted by a dome ; 
secondly the Slupa constituted solely by two or three cylindrical portions and finally 
two octagonal bodies are joined to a cylindrical portion. In the decoration of the 
Stupa the lotus flower is a frequent motif as well as bas-relief and freizes. In the 
building of the Stupas schist was used, as a matter of course on the basis of continued 
tradition as well as brick, both of which were ancient. Stupas in schist reveted by 
bricks show campaniform and Corinthian capitals with a single terrace, and also 
Stupas in schist with rough ashlar masonry faced with stucco work and having 
several terraces with a cylindrical form. The Stupas solely in schist recall by their 
forms those of Sanchi, but they are gradually replaced by those which have a slender 
form and receding lines of several stages, which show a Hellenistic interpretation of 
Indian Stupas. Bartho has observed several features of these Stupas, viz. the elegance of 
lines in the receding superimposed work, sobriety of decorations, reminiscence of Persian 
order, predominance of the Greek order, mainly Corinthian, rapidity of execution, 
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gradual introduction of the fantastic elements, bordering upon the grotesque in 
architectural decoration. There is difference of opinions about the chronology of this 
school, but it was flourishing from the second to the fifth century A. D. and the 
monuments seem to have been destroyed by the White Huns. 

The next site on the grand route was Kapisi (mod. Begram), north of Hindu kush, 
commanding the passes of India and Bactria, which was known to Fanini about the 
5th cent. B C. and also to Kautilya, the latter mentioning its famous wines. At 
this site a number of carved ivory plaques which formed parts of treasure-chests 
or toilet-cases of women, were found, which are inspired both by the art style of India 
on the one hand and Hellenistic world on the other. Of true Indian inspiration are 
scenes of AaoJca-doJiada showing a woman touching the Asoka tree with her left foot 
and having the same kind of spiral mass of head-dress as seen in similar figures 
at Mathura and Amaravati. Prasadltika, wearing a heavy necklace (Karatala- 
sthita sthula-hara-yashti, Kadambari, Vaidya edn. para SO), toilet-scene ( Prmadhana), 
dancing scene, drinking scene, flying geese, Salaka-vatayana derived from Padma-vara- 
vedika type, Pdrm-gliata, Hamm-Krlda or woman coaxing the Haihsa bird with a lotus. 
Again in 1939-40, during a second excavation, many more plaques were discovered, 
showing toYCLWt gateways with three architraves similar in style to those on the 
Ayagapattas of Mathura with toileting scenes of women holding mirror and waterpot, 
pillars surmounted by animal capitals and inverted jars, row of elephants in the 
spaces between architraves recalling the elephants on the facade of the Lomas Kishi 

cave and a good number of other scenes of dance, music and domestic pastimes marked 
by much greater Indianisation similar to the Salabbanjika women on Mathura railing 
pillars. [Figs. 192-3]. Special attention may be invited to four scenes depicted on the 
obverse and reverse of plaques No. 46 and 49 (of Hackin’s Report) in which a woman is 
wringing water from her long braid, which a Humsa biid is drinking with its beak 
(Kdanhtoyakarim mudra), exactly similar to that on Mathura railing pillar No. M.M. 
1509. On several plaques we find drinking scenes showing an intoxicated woman help¬ 
lessly falling on the ground in half-kneeling attitude supported by her female companions 
recalling the Bacchanalian group of Maholi. Women playing on flute, or standing 
under Asoka tree (Asoka dohada scene showing the woman kicking the Asoka tree 
with her right foot), a guardian holding a long lance, Full Vase, Vydda-tora.no. brackets 
showing women riding on winged Ieoglyphs, capitals showing addorsed Hons with 
male and female riders, fish-tailed tritons (Mahoraga). It is impressive to find in 
these plaques not only subjects of Indian inspiration but also the same plastic sensuality 
as is familiar on the pillars of Mathura railing. It is very probable that this 
school of ivory carving for which such profuse evidence has been supplied by Begram, 
originally flourished at Mathura during the Kushana period. 
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Kapisi seems to have been the place where the east ami the west mingled in a 
cultural session of great beauty, for we have found here a number of glass vases, painted 
and cut, representing the best art of the Roman world, goblets, one of them showing 
the combat bet ween Achilles and Hector (Hackin II, fig, 261), big and small wine-jars 
(ibid, figs, 250-251), pots, bowls, jars, a conical goblet, with painted scenes of Ganymede 
being carried by the Eagle of Zeus and also Europa being lifted by a bull (ibid, 
figs. 264-265), phials, fish-shaped flasks, cups and saucer, all in very fine glass ; a 
number of circular medallions in plaster showing beautiful Roman heads of male and 
female figures and Bacchanalian scenes (ibid, figs, 274, 378), bronze plaques, plates, 
discs, a mask of Silenus (ibid-, fig, 3291, minors, chests and statuettes; figures of 
porphyry, gold, iron and pottery, etc. In them we are face to face with the rich art 
creations of Roman workshops that were brought to Kapisi to serve the purpose mostly 
of wine-trade from where the flavoury drinks known as KajyUayana-madhi were 
imported in to India even so early as the Mauryan times. For about five hundred 
years KapisI maintained its reputations as an emporium of trade supplied with the best 
articles of art and beauty from India and from Rome. The artistic inspiration of 
Mathura on the Begram ivories is so patent that their Indian fabrication cannot be 
doubted, as Goloubew concluded. 

Two other sites in the cluster of Kapisi are Paitawa where in 1925 a Buddha 
image was found, and Khair Khaneh, twelve miles north of Kabul, where in 1936, a 
Brahmanical temple with the statue of Surya in white marble was exposed* Surya is 
squatting in lalitasana between his acolytes Danda and Pingala, on a chariot drawn by two 
horses between whom sits the charioteer Aruna shown without legs and holding the 
reins. He is wearing the costume of the Sassanian kings of 4th cent* A*D. This was the 
grand epoch of the worship of the Sun god in the Oriental world to which numerous 
references are found in the Puranas and testified by the actual monument. Hackin 
observed that this was the first Brahmanical temple in this area showing architectural 
and iconographical similarity between Khair-khaneh and Gupta art, specially 
of Bhurnra* 

As we move westwards on the Grand Route of Uttampatha we come to the next 
cluster of site in the Bamiyan Valley and Foodukistan- The colossal rock-cut Buddha 
statues, one of 35 meters and the other of 53 meters are cut in the rock with many 
grottoes in the background and vicinity, with numerous fresco-paintings showing strong 
Ajanta influences. The paintings also exhibit Central Asian and Sassanian influences. 
It has been suggested that originally the first art influences that Bamiyan got were 
Indian which were gradually superimposed by motifs, costumes and styles from Iran 
and Central Asia, M&ni is said to have received his education of painting in Bamiyan. 
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The Bamiyan Valley was the gateway to Gandhara and the magnificent statues 
and paintings executed here in the mountain were intended to inspire the visitors from 
Iran, Rome, Central Asia and China with faith and wonder about India in those ages. 

From Bamiyan the Grand Route took a turn to the north and terminated 
in Bahllka and Termed on the Oxns, which should bs studied in a purview of Gandhara 
art. On the way a little to the east is Haibak, where there is a monolithic Stupa 
carved on the same principle as the monolithic Saiva temple at Ellora. Possibly the 
initiative of such grand monolithic monuments came from here to India, Here was a 
Buddhist foundation complete with a Stupa with a Samgharama ; the latter composed 
of chapels, a dormitory, and a dining ball or refectory for the community of Buddhist 
monks. One finds similar disposition in the caves at Daraunta near Jalalabad. 

The most important site was Bactria, situated midway between Afghanistan 
and Turkistan and lying to the south of Oxns. Its ancient name was Bahllka, 
or BahlayanI of Fatanjali. It was an international site where four great routes, 
viz, from India, Iran, Scythia and China, met. The archaeological researches in 
Bactriana have shown it to be a veritable crusfble of art and culture. Its principal 
sites are Bactria (modern, Mazar-i-Sharif), Kunduz, Khulm, Andkkui and Termez on 
the Oxus (ancient Turinita of the Vinaya-mtra-tlkd and Ta-mi of Yuan Chwang), 
Bactria was the country of Bahllka-Yavanas and art remains of Indian inspiration 
have been mostly negative so far. The undoubted Buddhist monument is the 
Nava-Vihara monastery which dates from the time of Vasudeva or one of his immediate 
successors. The site of Kunduz was the real cradle of Graeco-Buddhist art where a 
number of statues and a temple of Jandial type of Taxila was found which led 
Foucher to think that the area from Kunduz to Taxila was the home-land of the 
Gandhara art in its two versions, one with emphasis on Hellenistic elements and the 
other on Indian elements. 

Kunduz on a tributary of the Oxus was the site of British and French 
archaeological excavations and also the scene of activity of Soviet archaeologists. 
There coins of the Bactrian Greeks and of Kushartas were found. Here art specimens 
of the earliest Hellenistic type have been discovered including Graeco-Buddhist 
statuettes bearing strong Hellenistic influence. The stucco examples at Kunduz recall 
those of Hadda and are strongly hellenised and Greek influences are much accentuated. 
Here a treasure was found in the Oxqs river containing objects of gold and silver 
which show the influence of Iran and the art of the Steppes, in particular the animal 
art of the Scythians, Some animal designs as the fawn are similar to those of 
Bactria and Sogdiana and the lions and the tigers bearing the designs of the regions 
of the lower Oxus which enjoyed wide defusion. The reminiscences of Greek art found 
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in these objects travelled from the Greek colonies in Asia Minor to the ends of 
Scythian tribes along the Black Sea and South Russia* It was a centre of wide 
distribution of art motifs of Greek origin towards China and Mongolia* It was from 
the 2nd cent. A* D, to 4-5th cent, when Indian influences permeated the art objects 
at Kunduz, espeacially medallions of lotus flowers with petals on the borders* A 
scene depicting the iSa&a-jataha has been identified here and another perhaps 
representing Siva. 

Termez on the north bank of the Okus was an important outpost of Graeco- 
Buddhist art where French and Russian delegations have come across much valuable 
material which adds a new page to the history of Gandhara art during the first two cent, 
of the Christian era. Here a Buddhist temple was found which has been assigned 
to the 1st cent. A. D., and is of the same type as the Stupas in Gandhara, At secondary 
sites near Termez were found fragments of statuettes of Bodhisattvas, human figures of 
liorse-riders wearing northern dress, a very fine piece of the base of a column, and 
fragments of pottery and vases of glazed earth. 

At Airtan eight big fragments of a grand frieze were found which had adorned 
the outer walls of a building, possibly a Buddhist temple. Half-figures of youths and 
girls, musicians and garland-bearers are depicted on the frieze between acanthus 
leaves. In spite of elements of Greek and Indian art, the frieze, as a whole, breathes 
with a style and technique of its own, which shows that there was a local school of 
art in Termez. 

In the vicinity of Termez an ancient Buddhist monastery, comprising a 
number of artistically decorated caves and various construe Lions of the pre-Christian 
and Christian times have come to light* At Tennez itself, excavations revealed a colossal 
palace with richly ornamented stairways, decorative medallions, and fantastic stucco 
work In the side pavilions which is *a marvel of Oriental art\ Fuller notices of this 
material are yet awaited. 

The subject of this notable frieze was inspired by essentially an Indian 
conception, viz. the Kama-lata^ i.e, the creeper producing the beautiful sons and 
daughters of the God of Love, Indian versions of this motif were rendered on the door¬ 
jambs of the Gupta temples in the form of Mithuna bands but the motif was much 
older and derived from the wish-fulfilling trees (Kalpa-vfiksha) of Uttarakuru whose 
boughs produced such Mithunas or young men and women {ante 142-6), It 
appears as If the colossus of Kushana rule under Kanishka had planted its one foot at 
Mathura and the other in Khwaresm. 

In the Autonomous Karakalpakia Republic of Khwaresm, one of the most 
impressive monuments has been found at Toprak Kala showing a palace with a 
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“Hall of Kings” containing many groups of sculptures, some of them very well 
preserved, representing, according to Tolstov, the kings of ancient Khwarcsm 
surrounded by their women and court dignitaries. The statues are made of unbaked 
clay and are painted ; the faces are very realistic and are, undoubtedly portraits. 
In two niches in the “hall of kings” (lit. Dcvakula) were found big (almost double 
the natural size) statues of men in sitting posture with three to five other statues of 
men, women and children standing around them. In the centre of the palace is the 
“alabaster ball”, not far from two other festival halls, with walls covered with 
moulded and carved alabaster. Near this were found the “hall of victory” whose 
walls were adorned with sculptural representations of sitting kings and portrayals 
of 'Goddesses of Victory’, and the “hall of Warriors” with images of the heroes 
of Khwaresm in coats of iron scale mail with reed shields. In addition to 
the sculptures of considerable artistic and historical value, there are pictures of 
monumental character, with ornamental and figurative decorations, veritable genre 
pictures, women gathering grapes and peaches into their aprons, musicians, tigers, 
horses, birds, etc. These wall paintings were made with mineral paints on clay 
plastering. This part of Khwaresm was under the rule of Kanishka in the 1st cent. 
A. D. and many fortresses were built here for Kushana garrison which kept watch 
over the northern borders of the kingdom. In one of such buildings at the frontier 
fortress of Gyaur-Kala in a big square hall were found the remains of wall paintings. 
Each wall having a niche in the middle and ceiling supported by columns with 
excellently profiled stone-bases. This architectural feature at once recalls the similar 
stone pillar-bases {himbhaka), a number of which were found in the Huvishka monastery 
at Mathura and are now preserved in the Museum there (M. M. P 21—P 53). Near 
this hall was found a sculpture giving firm links with Mathura art. It is a clay 
. sculpture of man’s head, somewhat bigger than natural size, being one of the best 
specimens of portrait sculpture from Khwaresm showing a young man wearing a 
peaked hat known as Tigra-khauda, which was popular amongst the Scythians and of 
which half a dozen specimens have been found at Mathura. This art belonged to 
the Tochari, an ancient people who first lived along the Oxus and subsequently moved 
in to Bactria, overthrowing the Macedonian rule there in the 2nd cent. B. C. 
They formed a kingdom on the basis of which Bactria came to be known as 
Tocharistan, i. e. the kingdom of the Tusharas or the Kushanas. 

This was a veritable Devakvla similar to that at Mat near Mathura but on a 
much grander scale which fell into ruins in the fifth-sixth century A. D. under the 
impact of the White Hugs and Altai Turks. 

These specimens were produced in a complex of diverse influences, viz. Indian, 
Central Asian, Chinese, Iranian and Mediterranean. 
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Problems of chronology, iconography and aesthetic achivements of the 
Gandhara School are naturally of very great significance in the history of Indian art. 
The dated images are only four, the era of which is very uncertain. But taking 129 
B, CL as the first year of an older Saka era as the basis of reckoning, the dates of 384 
(statue of Hashtnagar), 318 (Buddha of Loiryan-Tangai), 399 (HaiitT from Skarah- 
dheri) and 89 in the new era (Buddha image from Mamani-dheri), all tend.to show that 
the Gandhara school flourished in the second cent. A, D, It were really the Kushana 
emperors, Verna, Kanishka and others under whom the Gandhara school reached its 
highest perfection like its contemporary school ,of Mathura, While the Mathura 
sculptors have given us several hundred inscriptions those working in Gandhara atliers 
did not realise there responsibility, although working under western influences they 
should have acquitted themselves in a better historical frame of mind. However, the 
general limits of chronology are firm, viz* 1st cent, A. D ( to 3rd cent. A* D, for stone 
sculpture and the 4th and 5th cent, for work in stucco. 

This range is supported by the coins deposited in the foundations of the most 
of the monuments and also as they were in loose circulation in the regions enumerated 
above and lying to the south-east and the north-west of Hindukush, A firm point in 
the chronology of Gandhara is now furnished by the trilingual Asokan inscription found 
near Kandhar. The first period of creativity of the school came to an end about 
250 A* D, when the Sassanians conquered the country. With the arrival of the Kidara 
Kushanas from Bactria about 390 A, D. Gandharan art entered on a new phase of 
creative activity in stucco medium. This coincided with the art of the Gupta period 
in India and is distinguished by a unique flowering o: Indian motifs and style. 

At Sakala there were once in occupation the Madrahi-Yavanaa or Indo-Greeks 
who had brought with them hellenised ways of life, art and culture and left behind 
legacy which was not effaced in subsequent times but gradually absorbed by the 
population which was mainly Indian, 

In fixing a chronology for Gandhara art much depends on the date of Kanishka 
for which we have accepted c. 78 A. D. as marking the beginning of the £aka Era of 
which Kanishka was the founder {?). 

An important question for this school is the origin of the Buddha image for 
which many western writers have argued. But it remains a mere hypothesis for which 
no firm proof has been adduced. We have shown in our study of Mathura school, 
that the Buddha image originated at Mathura as an out-come of the combination of the 
Chakravarti and Yogi ideals, that not a single element of Buddhist iconography like 
the Padmasana, Dhyaua-mudra, Nasagra-drishti, Simhasana, ChamaragrahinT, divine 
figures showering flowers, Orna, Ushnlsha, lias any meaning in Greek and Iranian 
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mythology. A western origin of the Buddha image in Gandhara cannot therefore be 
admitted in any manner. The Yaksha-Bodhisattva formula of the Mathura School 
has no parallel in Gandhara. Only a distinct type of Buddha image with whiskers, 
both seated and standing statues wearing sandals, appeared in Gandhara but from the 
point of view of its spiritual expression it is so inferior that no school of art would 
claim any credit for it. 

Iconographically the art of Gandhara accepted the life-story of Buddha, images 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, Jataka scenes, Hellenistic scenes and gods and 
goddesses, other Indian male and female deities, foreign architectural elements, Indian 
decorative motifs and miscellaneous figures and designs from Iran, Bactria and India. 
-The life-scenes of Buddha mostly in bas-reliefs are exceptionally rich in Gandbaran 
art, unexcelled by many other centres of Buddhist art in India or elsewhere. The range 
of subjects and the variety of their representation have been treated with great zest 
as shown in the following list of the life-scenes :— 

Dream of Mayadevi, Interpretation of Dream, conception of Maya, Departure 
of Maya from Kapilavastu, Birth of Buddha, Birth of Chhandaka and Kanthaka, First 
Seven Steps after Birth, First Bath, Return to Kapilavastu and Prediction of Asita, 
Siddhartha as Bodhisatlva, schooling of Bodhisattva, Siddhartha’s competition in 
writing, wrestling and archery, bridal procession, Marriage of Bodhisattva with 
Yasodhara, God’s exhortation to Siddharta to renounce the world, life-scenes in the 
palace, Sleepiug women, Renunciation (Abhinishkramana), Farewell of Kanthaka, 
Chhandaka receiving turban and jewel, visit of King Bimbisara, Exchange of robes with 
the hunter, cult of the Turban, First Meditation, Penances, worship of Naga Kalika, 
offering of a handful of grass, fasting Boddhisattva, march to the Sambodhi, assault of 
Mara and temptation by his daughters, Sambodhi or Enlightenment, two merchants 
offer food to the Buddha, offering of the four cups, gods requesting Buddha for prea¬ 
ching of his law, Indra and Brahma entreat to Buddha to preach, the First Sermon, 
muacle of fiie before Kasyapa at Uruvilva, Buddha and the black serpent in the fire 
temple of Urnvilva, Buddha presenting the serpent to Kasyapa, Visit to Kapilavastu 
and ordination of Rahula, story of Nanda and Sundarl, criminal attempts of Devadatta, 
Analhapin^ada presents the Jetavana park at Sravastl to Buddha, submission of 
elephant Nalagiri, Jyotishka saved from the fire, conversion of Yaksha Atavika, descent 
from the heaven of thirty-three gods, invitation of Srfgupta and Grahadatta, offering of 
a handful of dust {pamm-pradana), offering of honey by monkeys, anger of the white 
dog at the Buddha, conversion of Angulimala, submission of the Naga King Apalala, 
infant of the mortal woman, consolation of Annuda, visit of Indra and Panchasikha 
Gandharva, Ambapali presenting Buddha with a mango grove, Grand Miracle of 
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SaavastI, Mahaparinirvana (Great Decease), coffin of Buddha, the cremation, division 
and transportation of relics on elephant’s back, cult of the relics, cult of triratna. 

It is evident from the surviving Gandhara sculpture that the school was 
extremely prolific and that the sculptors and the donors were really interested in 
depicting the life-stories of the master and achieving a high quality of artistic expres¬ 
sion to the best of their ability. The scenes are crowded with a number of subsidiary 
figures bold in execution or full of sympathetic understanding as in the scene 
showing the kneeling horse Kanthaka taking leave of his master. The fasting Buddha 
reduced to a skeleton is not only anatomically true but also a moving picture of 
austere ascetism. The seated Buddha figure nimbate, with heavy drapery with 
thick folds covering both shoulders ( Uhhayamika) with hands in dhyam-mudra, ex¬ 
trovert eyes, short whiskers, is a distinctive type of Gandhara art. Allied to this are a 
number of standing Buddha figures wearing thick-folded Sanghatl over the two usual 
garments. In the case of preaching Buddha the drapery covers only the left shoulder 
(aieamika), the right shoulder being left bare. The faces generally are happy and 
fully absorbed in the scenes in which the figures are depicted. The Buddha presenting 
the serpent to Kasyapa is a fine example (from Sahari Bahlol, Peshawar Museum 
No. 1373) in very high relief. Amongst Bodhisattvas Maitreya and Avalokjtesvara 
are depicted in Gandhara art but Gautama himself has a two-fold form in his 
Bodhisattva stage; firstly, when he was a prince in royal palace wearing ornaments 
and royal costumes, and secondly, after his renunciation until enlightenment wearing 
the monk’s dress. Amongst standing Buddhas are some remarkable sculptures ranging 
in height from 4' to 8' (now preserved in Lahore and Peshawar Museums 
which are of a monumental quality. They are from Sahri Bahlol, Takt-i-Bahi and 
other places. A colossal statue of standing Buddha from Sahri Bahlol (ht. 8 ft 8 inch.) 
is in excellent state of preservation and of exceptional workmanship, ranking 
among the best of Buddha images in Gandhara. [Fig. 194]. It was originally covered 
with gold, and its radiance, great size and benign appearance, must have produced a 
deep impression on the minds of the worshippers. The depression in the forehead 
marked the Urna that was once set with a precious stone. The fingers of the hand 
show traces of webbing (Jdddmguli). The curls of the hair are straight and pareliel 
surmounted by a bump of wisdom and the very heavy folds. The larger halo indicates 
the period when the artists of Gandhara took their inspiration from the Mathura 
School in the Kushana age producing such colossal images as the Sarnath and Maholi 
Bodhisattvas. 

With the life-story of Buddha and also the legendary Jatakas taken from the 
art of eastern India, the Gandhara sculptors show a wide acquaintance with Iranian 
and Graeco-Roman motifs. The Gandhara art was naturally a blend of Indian, 
35 
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Iranian and Graeco-Roman art elements. Among the Iranian moths found may be men¬ 
tioned the Fire Temple at Jandiyal, Goddess Nani or Anahita with star-fangled crown, 
stepped merlon (i.e. battlement), winged lion, capitals with addorsed bull and lions 
with or without wings and fantastic animals with human heads. The Graeco-Roman 
motifs are more common, such as Corinthian, Ionic and Doric pillars, cupids, garland- 
festoons, at 1 antes, tritons, marine deities, Demeter-Harltl holding cornucopia (Riddhi- 
nfmga), Amohini-Yakshas (corresponding to Indian Maladhan Betas), Athena-Roma, 
Harpocrates, the Centaur, Silenus, Satyr, Garuda and Ganymede. [Fig. 195]. The 
Gandhara artists have scored their best success in depicting the statues of Panchika and 
Harltl either single or in pairs. [Figs. 196-7]. Panchika was the Gandharan counterpart 
of Kubera and was lord of the Yakshas, a benignant deity ensuring divine power and 
riches. He is richly ornamented and seated in European fashion like a emperor holding 
a long spear. Harm, in this school, is the presiding Goddess of Fertility and child¬ 
ren, depicted with the more tender feelings on her face with children on her breast and 
shoulder. She became the type of the veritable mother goddess in Gandhara. Some 
times she is depicted as four-armed holding a long trident and water-pot in her left 
hand a true counterpart of the Indian Goddess Parvatl. Haritl was the Buddhist form 
of the Brahmanical Goddess Jataharini as elaborated in the Revatlkalpa. Her cult 
was also quite popular in Mathura art. Panchika was the same as the Yaksha 
king Panchalika, an incarnation of Vaisravana, whose worship was common between 
the Himalayas and Vindhyachala. In Gandhara Buddhism the Pauchika-Harlti pair 
fulfilled all the aspirations of the house-holders for prosperity and fertility. Their wor¬ 
ship became a wide-spread cult not only throughout Gandhara but up to Central Asia. 
As a tutelary couple Panchika was sometimes shown with a purse and Plailtl with 
tlic horn of plenty held in left hand. 

The Gandhara artists also tried the Woman-and-Tree motif showing 
a female figure standing under a tree in Salabhanjika pose. [Fig. 198]. But 
both the figures are extremely weak nnd the experiment remained without any 
success. On the other hand freizcs with garlands on the shoulders of nude 
Yaksha figures, Erotes of Classical mythology, are bold and freely carved. The Atlas 
figures are also successfully treated. The one from Sikri (Lahore Mus. No. 218) is 
the most impressive. [Fig. 199]. The winged icbthyo-centaur (kinnara machchha) and the 
female hippocamp or human bust joined to the lower portion of a horse are depicted to 
fill tringular spaces in an ingenious manner. Similarly the marine bull {yo-machchha), 
winged dragon {mva-tmehchha) and tritons (mahoraga) seem to be counterparts of 
similar Mathura motifs. When the artists were called upon to handle purely classical 
themes they were in their best form, e.g. in the statue of Athena or Roma (Lahore 
Museum) holding a spear and wearing a helmet on the head and chiton on the body 
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depicted as a true divine patroness of the city showing vigour and benignity combined 
with strength and grace associated with the cult of city-goddesses, [Fig. 200], A 
similar deity wearing a helmet and holding a spear inscribed as Roma is found on a coin 
of Huvishka, [Fig, 201], 

I would consider it as one of the best creation of Gaudharan art, its charming 
beauty, pose and drapery, all testifying to unique aesthetic perfection, A statuette 
with a scabbard secured to a loose belt on the left side shows the ancient Scythian 
goddess NanaiS probably of 2nd cent. A. D, A large number of stone dishes, probably 
used for toilet or as cosmetic trays and generally made of blue schist or steatite or 
soap-stone have been found as a side branch of Gandhara art depicting such scenes 
as Ap Ho and Dapimi (Ingholt, figs, 479), Dioscuri showing Castor and Pollax the 
two Asvin deities of classical mythology (ibid,, figs, 4SQ), amorous couple (ibid-, 483), 
woman riding on sea-monster {ibid,, 484), couple with wine-cups and drink mg scenes 
(ibid,, 485-486), etc. 

The art of Gandhara in stucco showing mainly male and female heads and 
Rodhisattva images is of Striking beauty which has drawn praise from art historians 
as being admirable creation of true masters. They equal some of the most worthy 
products of Gupta art. This was a new school which was at its height during the 
4-5th cent. It transmitted its legacy to the Gandhara art in terracotta of which the 
influences spread to the creations of Buddha and other figures on the Stupa of Mir - 
purkhas in Sind and of the beautiful terracotta heads from the ancient site of 
Shadash a d v ail a (Mod, Harvan) in Kashmir fwhich are now preserved in the Karachi 
Museum and at the National Museum, New Delhi), Marshall opined that the premier 
school of Gandhara in stone sculpture declined in the 4th cent, A*D. and a new school 
of clay modeller came into existence in the 5th and 6th cent, producing works of the 
highest merit, 

A special class of objects are the metallic trays in gold and silver found at 
all places in Gandhara up to Central Asia and showing drinking and erotic scenes 
associated with the cult of Bacchus and drinking revelries of the Madraka-Yavanas 
in the spirit of utmost abundance. Stylistically they show Indian, Hellenistic and 
Sassanian features. 

There are other noteworthy metallic figures of true Hellenistic inspiration, 
e,g* Harpocrates, the genius of silence and the silver repousse and Mask of Dionysos, 

(1) The art of Gandhara by virtue of its prolonged creativity, wide extension, 
prolific nature, originality of themes, eclectic approach and sympathetic understanding, 
is one of the great creations of World Art and should be rightly assessed as such in 
the history of the aesthetic endevour on the soil of Asia, 
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(2) In its creations we find a mingling of Greek, Iranian and Indian art idioms 
in which Hellenistic traditions pre-dominated. [3) Its soul was Buddhism. 

(4) There are conscious efforts to borrow motifs and subjects from the art of 
Mathura aud central India, but in an inferior style ; e. g., Salabhanjika, atlantes and 
pillars of Indian type are depicted in a debased form. (5) But Hellenistic motifs and 
subjects, on the other hand, are extremely well done having exceptional art value. (6) 
Selected Buddhist subjects have been rendered with high artistic effect, e. g. Buddhas, 
and Bodhisattvas, with beautiful ornamentation, Kubera and Harltl. 11 should, how¬ 
ever, be admitted that the Buddha figure is stiff, insipid and lacking vital inspiration in 
comparison to the great Mathura figures. We do not find in Gandhara any thing of 
the vigour and introvert expression of the Buddha and Bodhisattva figures of the 
Mathura school. 


CHAPTER XU 

STOPAS IN THE ANDHRA SATAVAHANA PERIOD 

One of the boldest experiments in the field of architecture and sculpture 
in relation to a Buddhist Stupa was carried out in Andhradesa during the period 
of 2nd cent* B. C*—3rd cent, A. D, It reflects in the fullest measure the glory 
and power of the Andhra-Satavahana emperors (200 B,C.-2£5 A.IX) and their successors 
the Ikshvakus ic* 230 A*D* to 275 A. EX) and of the generous opulence and religious 
devotion of the sturdy merchant community that flourished on both inland and 
oceanic trade* 

In the creation of the Andhra monuments the geographical factor was quite a 
compelling one* The Vengi country stretching between the deltas of Krishna and 
Godavari commanded towards its front face the entire Indian ocean (Mahodadhi) and 
towards its back was master of the five important trade routes which spread like the 
fanning fingers of the band* Along these routes the most important Buddhist 
monuments were sited as Dubreuil has shown ; e*g. (i) on the road to Kalinga were 
amongst others Plfhapuram and Sankarama ; (ii) on the road to the south or Dravida 
country were Ghantasala and Bhatfiprolu ; (HI) on the road to the Karnataka country 
were Amaravatl, Golf and Nagarjunikonda ; (iv) on the road to Maharashtra were 
Alluru and Jaggagyyapefa and ; (v) on the road to southern Kosala was the site of 
Guntapaile, which was the oldest of the entire group of about thirty monuments. 
Thus from all sides the wealth of a thriving commerce poured into the coffers of 
Vengi merchants whose munificence took a visible from in the cluster of the Buddhist 
Stupas found along these routes. 

The earliest inspiration to the art movement that took shape in the Andhra 
country probably goes back to Asoka. He was a strange emperor, who unrolled the 
map of Asia before him and plotted his creative activity in all the four direction in 
his own kingdom and beyond it up to Afghanistan and the Mediterranean towards the 
west and Nepal and Burma etc, towards the east. He was in direct touch with the 
country of Kalinga where the impact of his art activity was felt* A little to the 
south at Guntapaile we find the cave-architecture of the Lomas Bishi and other caves 
of the Barabara group taking its footholds in an emphatic manner. It seems that the 
earliest Satavahana rulers (c. 200 B.C.) were kindly disposed to the Buddhist 
community of monks who were encouraged to fan out deeper into their territory* 
Amaravati or ancient Dhaoyakataka was the first capital of the Andhras where the 
earliest structural monuments were built in the Krishpa Valley about 200 B* C. and 
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continued to be followed by the most stupendous Stupas under the Later Satavahanas 
tip to about 225 A«D. In the Western Ghats the Satavahanas wrested power from the 
Sakas and a political game of hide and seek with fluctuating fortune ensued between 
the two. But in Andhra the Satavahanas were undisputed masters for four centuries 
until they were succeded by the Ikshvaku kings in the middle of the third century 
A* D., who were builders of great monuments such as the Stupas of Nagarjunikonda. 

There are sure signs of the penetration of Buddhism in Andhradesa in the 2nd 
cent, B.C. Later on as the epigraphs tell us Severn 1 active schools in Buddhism grew up 
which inspired the building of monumental Stupas, e. g, (i) Chaityakas at Amaravati ; 
(ii) Purvasailas at Nagarjunikonda, and Alluru ; (in) Avarasaihts at Nagarjunikonda, 
Peddavegf, Kantakasaila (Grhantasala) ; and also two more schools, namely, (iv) Raja- 
giriyas ; and (v) Skid hat hi kas. 

The great art movement released by Asoka’s creative powers reached the 
Andhra country along the Kalihga and South Kosrtla routes leading to the foundation 
of a number of Buddhist monuments at Sankarama situated on the Kalihga route and 
at Guntapalle on the Kosala route* Probably the influences coming to Guntapalle 
preceded those towards Saukarama, since the Mngadha route through the Sone and 
Jyottratha valleys was open much before the Kalihga war. The main architectural 
style at both places is rock-cut. The activity at Guntapalle seems to have started 
about the middle of the 3rd cent. B, C. and at Sahkarama at about 203 B. C. The 
monuments at Guntapalle are much better preserved and show a vigorous movement 
which brought into existence a local group of two rock cut ViharaSj one circular rock- 
cut chaitya-hall and several monolithic Stupas in the beginning. An apsidal chaitya-hall 
of the Hinayana phase was built about 200 B. C. and finally in the 2nd cent, A. IX 
an apsidal chaitya-hall but with images of the Buddha in place of the Stupa was built 
by the Mahayanists. 

Of the two Viharas the larger one is mostly ruined, but the smaller one consists 
of a number of cells scooped in the rock. The facade of the Vifaara has been recessed 
m the rock in order to provide a projecting shelter over it. The overhanging rock forms 
a portico (MukJiamandapa) to protect the cave-residence from sun and rain. The facade 
consisted of three doorways, each flanked by a window on either side. Each of the 
doorways led into a long hall, each of different si^e. The three walls of each hall 
were pierced by openings leading into cells and somewhat bigger rooms at the end 
which are not quite regularly placed. This type of Vihara excavation shows the 
architecture in its rudimentary stage showing an absence of an overriding plan imply¬ 
ing a unity of architectural activity, the chambers being hollowed out at will. In the 
facade the portion above the doorways and the windows is occupied by a scries of 
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horse-shoe arches terminating in a finial above and the spaces inside being filled by a 
blind chaitya-window with radiating spokes which are early attempts to imitate the 
wooden originals in rock-excavations. The style of every thing, viz. the cells, doorway 
openings, and arched arcading, is extremely simple and must have preceded the time 
when the earliest of the western Indian caves as at Bhaja came into existence. 

ROCK-CUT Chaitya :—Architecturally this is the principal monument at 
Guntapalk. It is rock-cut and the earliest in date. It is deeply impressive by its style 
being much similar to the rock cut Chaitya-chamber of the Lomas Rishi and Sudama 
caves in Magadha and of Junnar and Kondiwte in Saurashtra* It is circular in form 
with a monolithic Stupa or Chaitya in the centre, surrounded by a narrow circum- 
ambulatory passage and covered by a circular roof with ribs under it, exactly copied 
from wooden originals. The shrine faces east and and has a diameter of 18' and is 
14|' high from the floor to the roof. The monolithic sacred Chaitya is almost half in 
size of the interior round apse leaving a narrow passage 3' wide for going round. This 
implies an economising effort towards sculpting the rock. The measurements of the 
drum are, ht. 3*9" and diameter 11'8", the dome lit. 4'9" and diameter 9'2", thus giving 
a total eight of 8|' only. There was a harmika on the lop. The circular ceiling 
of the dome is like an umbrella and radoft-shaped of later limes (Hindi kharahu- 
jiya , Skt, chhatrakara ) f having sixteen ribs distinctly cut in the rock and meeting at a 
focal point in the centre. They are bonded with each other by stone-cut rafters in a 
horizontal position, thus showing how truly the stone masons were copying the wooden 
originals, [Fig. 202]. It has been conceived as a complete replica of a thatched PamaSala 
moulding the space around it. 

There is a arched opening with a circular top on the eastern side of the 
circular chamber (Parimandala chaitya) which is framed by an outer facade through 
which a portion of the Chaitya is visible. This is similar in style to the facade of the 
Lomas IJisbi cave and has in its upper portion a chaitya window with a plain blind 
screen, horse-shoe shape and also the ends of the longitudinal joists with a central finial 
on the top. Thus we are face to face at Glints palle with the earliest form of a rock- 
cut Buddhist Chaitya cave having a distinctive architectural character. Later on when 
this circular portion was joined to a mandapa in front flanked by side aisles the exca¬ 
vators arrived at the complete architectural form of both the rock-cut and structural 
Chaitya halls. In the field of rock-excavations there was no further development in 
the Krishna Valley, but the spark touched the sculptures of Western India, specially in 
Maharashtra, probably due to Satavahana inspiration. The structural type, however, 
was followed up in many other monuments of the Andhra country. 

At Gujntapalle a structural apsidal chaitya hall with a circular apse has been 
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exposed in excavations which was put up about the middle of 2nd cent. A. D, as part 
of the Mahayaito building activity. It is 53£' long and 14*' broad, with side walls 
about 4^ thick, raised on broad foundations. Its circular portion had provision for 
installation of Buddha images along the wall and some sacred object of worship in the 
centre which has not been found. This chaitya hall, one of the largest in size, had a 
vaulted roof with earthen ware finials {stupiJca) and with richly ornamented facade with 
Buddha images, 

Ano ther noteworthy monument at Guntapalle is a Stupa with a casing of 
stone blocks {aima-nla), joined without mortar as at Saochi. It is a hemispherical dome 
of 16' in diameter, 8£' high, resting on a cylindrical drum, Hi' in diameter and 5 high. 
The Jtarmikd and the umbrella on top are missing. The stone blocks of casing {nld~ 
kaHchuka) are neatly cut and accurately fitted in courses of regular stone masonry with 
slight curvature on their exterior side in order to bring out the round form of the Stupa, 

At Sankarama (Skt. Sanghdrdma) in Visakhapatanam on Kalioga route, there is 
an important group of monuments datable to several periods. The earliest were 
wrought under the shadows of Asokan monuments of the BarSbar hills and comprised 
a large Buddhist Viliam, the monolithic Stupas, some of the cells and the three apsidal 
Chaitya halls dating from the 2nd cent. B. C, The monolithic Stupas here are of very 
large size, the principal one front of the monastery being 65' in diameter at the base. 
The second phase followed in the form of Stupas covered with cut-stone-blocks and 
the third one in the form of structural brick Stupas put up about the 2nd cent. A, D., 
although the building activity at the site continued up to the Pallava period. 

Another early Buddhist Stupa was found at Golf in Palnad Taluk of Guntur 
District situated on the river Kollaru, a tributary of the Krishna about 18 miles 
below Nagarjunikooda. Some remarkable sculptures in white marble-like stone 
have been found at this site, of superior workmanship matched to the best art of 
Amaravati and Nagarjunikooda. Their carving is extremely well-done and they 
show the highest excellence achieved in the art of the Krishna Valley, There is a 
Stupapatta amongst them (5' 1^' * 3' 1") on which a Stupa raised on three receding 
terraces and covered with a lower frieze of rectangular slabs surmounted by five 
dyaka-khamblias on each face, is depicted with a drum and a high dome and having a 
harmikd on the top which is flanked by five tiered parasols (chhatrdvaU) on either side. 
[Fig, ^03]. 1 his appears to be a copy of the marble Stupa at this site which was probably 
put up in the 2nd cent. A. D, with all the paraphernalia associated with such Andhra 
Stupas. Amongst other subjects on the reliefs and friezes are a conspicuous Nagaraja 
whose bold divine appearance is self-evident, Buddha and Bodhisattva images and 
several Jatakas, e. g. Vessantara Jataka, Chhaddanta J at aka, Sasa J at aka, Matiposaka 
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Jataka and several life-scenes of the Buddha as the temptation scene, Sujata feeding 
the Buddha, First Sermon, Buddha’s visit to Yasodhara, subjugation of Nalagiri. 
The detailed representation of the Vessantara Jataka on two friezes iii several panels 
recalls the reference to it in the description of a Maha-ehetiya in the Mahavamsa. 
The date assigned to these sculptures on grounds of their style is 2nd-3rd. cent. A. D. 

The Stupa of Bhattiprolu situated on the route to the Tamila Land was a 
huge structure measuring 132' in height and 148' in diameter at the base, built of 
large-sized bricks in about the 3rd-2nd cent. B. C. In shape it was a low hemispherical 
mound similar to that at Sanchi. An inscribed relic-casket and some sculptures 
were found from this Stupa which offers close parallels with the architecture of the 
Great Stupa at Amaravati. With the relic-casket were found pearls, precious stones, 
gold flowers, beads, tniulas and twenty-four small coins with the tnsulss and the 
sacred pada encircled by a Naga engraved on them. Strangely enough no Vihara 
attached to the Stupas of Bhattiprolu has been traced but the available inscriptions 
indicate that the local Buddhist Sangha was organised in to different committees 
for efficient functioning. 

The great Stupa at Ghautasala (ancient Kantakasnila) was on the same 
southern path that of Bhattiprolu and possessed the same architectural features being 
122' in diameter at the base and 111' wall above it. A central 10'square solid 
brich work forms the core rising to the top of the Stupa. This was encased by a 
bigger structure 22' square. Between these two squares were radiating walls forming 
hollow spaces filled with mud and mortar. This outer square was enclosed by a 
circular wall of 56' diameter externally and its inner side is touched by the extended 
walls of the square. Beyond this circle and concentric with it at a distance of 
11V is another wall of massive construction, the intervening space between the two 
peripheral circles being filled with subsidiary cross-walls forming cells that were 
filled with waste material. This resulted in great economy in building material 
while retaining strength of the whole structure. The inner circle formed the basis 
of the dome and the outer circle the basis of the first ground terrace (Medhi) used as 
the round path-way. In this planned architecture of the Stupa comprising the two 
outer circles and two inner squares there were thirty-two compartmental cells in all, 
viz. 16 between the outer circles, 12 framing the outer square and 4 outside the 
solid brick square-core, all being filled with rammed mud conferring a massive 
solidity on the stupendous structure of the whole Stupa. Thus it was a 
controlled architectural effort from beginning to end, the builders exercising 
their minds with respect to the details of construction, principle of durable 
building and economy of material. It has been found that a similar plan of architecture 
36 
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was adopted in the big Stupa at Peddaganjam indicating that such architectural 
planning had taken the form of a movement. Fragments of carved marbles have been 
found at Ghantasala showing that at one time there were as good sculptures at this 
place as in any other Andhra Stupa. 

On the route from Vengi to Maharashtra was sited 30 miles north-west of 
Amaravati the great Stupa of Jaggayyapeta on the bank of the Palleru stream. The 
group consisted a number of Stupas, monasteries and a Mandapa supported on pillars, 
which probably formed part of a Chaitya-hall. They were built of bricks and grey- 
chaste marble, which gave scope for carving of the highest quality. The building 
activity at Jaggayyapeta continued for about seven centuries as shown by its inscriptions 
ranging in date from the 2nd cent. B.C. to the 3rd cent. A.D. in the time of the Ikshvakus 
and then to the 5th cent. A. D. in the time of the Pal lavas. The biggest Stupa at 
Jaggayyapeta was an imposing one being of the form of a mammoth he mi-spherical 
bubble, 31£ ft. in diameter, the processional path 10£ ft. wide and surrounding slabs 
3' 9" above the floor. There was a marble railing round the Stupa enclosing the 
pradakshinapatha formed of carved slabs similar to the big railing at Amaravati- 
The exterior of the Stupa was covered in its lower portion by carved marble slabs of 
great beauty and on the dome above by a brick-casing which was plastered in lime 
and probably painted when complete in its original form. It must have been provided 
on its flat top with a harmilta and in its middle portion with the usual cardinal pro¬ 
jections furnished with the five Aryaha pillars and side staircases together with an 
intermediate processional path surrounded by a balustrade. The inside of the Stupa 
was planned in a rather more original manner and consisted of courses of rammed mud 
two ft. thick alternating with layers of large-sized bricks, so that the two kinds of 
Icachcha and palcka floors vertically placed one above the other bonded together into a 
compact mass that served as the solid core of the Stupa, the whole being secured by an 
outer covering of bricks. What distinguishes the Stupa at Jaggayyapeta is the 
quality, size and number of its sculptured slabs. There were no carvings on the 
slabs at the base but the pilasters above them were carved in the style of early 
Amaravati. They were not in such high relief as in the later phase of Amaravati 
but were of larger size. The headdresses of the figures are conspicuous and the ear¬ 
rings are ponderous like those at early Ajanta. The style shows restful poses and the 
carving is restrained than that at Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda. Although the number 
of available sculptures is limited, there is a great variety in the scenes and a rich 
documentation of contemporary life. A marble slab of this Stupa (now in the Madras 
Museum) shows a punya4ala supported on four pillars in front and reached by two 
side stairways. Inside it is a paduka-patta under an umbrella with two hanging 
streamers. The object of worship is flanked by two female figures, one of them 
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holding a purnagltata with flowers on its mouth (piishpa-pidhana). It was a two-storeyed 
building like those shown in relief at Bharhut, and Sanchi with a vaulted roof furnished 
with chaitya-windows on the sides and in front and having on the top four strip! 
finials. Amongst the Stupas,of the Krishna Valley the one at Jaggayyapeta was a 
distinct contribution both for its architecture and sculpture. 

Amaravati Stupa 

The facts relating to the discovery of the Amaravati Stupa are so interesting 
that it is worthwhile stating them here. When complete in its full glory in the 
second-third century A. D. it Was worthy of the honour of being reckoned as a 
monument of world art. But it has been mauled beyond description and not a vestige 
remains on the site. And, its former splendour has to be imagined with tearful eyes 
by sympathetic art connoisseur on the basis of the surviving sculptured marbles in the 
museums at Madras, Calcutta and London. 

Amaravati is comparatively a very modern small town named after the shrine 
of Amaresvara Siva. It is situated in Guntur district eighteen miles from Bazwnda 
on the right or south bank of Krishrta, sixty miles above its mouth. Just south of 
the town stood the Great Stupa, but about half a mile west of the town are the ruins 
of Dharanikota with its earthern embankments which was really once the capital of 
the Satavahnuas under the name of Dhanyakataka. 

The discovery of the monument including the disposal of its sculptures is 
a thrilling chapter. Colonel Mackenzie first saw it in 1797 while on a tour of duty. 
Several years before him a local Raja had opened the Stupa and removed a large 
number of marbles to build his shrine, town and palace. Many of the antiquities 
perished in the process but what remained in situ attracted the attention of Mackenzie 
who communicated an account of them to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He 
returned to the spot in 1816 us Surveyor-General of Madras and employed all the 
means at his disposal during the two following years for a minute study of the 
monuments and the remaining sculptures. The results of his labours are careful plans 
of the buildings and maps of the surrounding country, together with eighty very 
carefully finished drawings of the sculptures, ‘which are unsurpassed', in words of 
Fergusson, ‘for accuracy and beauty of finish by any drawings of their class that were 
ever executed in India.’ Three sets were prepared and of which one is still preserved 
' in the Library of the Commonwealth Relations Office. At the same time Mackenzie 
sent some specimens to the three museums named above, where they have remained 
their principal ornaments to this day. But little notice was taken of them until 
Walter Elliot, Commissioner of Guntur, in 1840, excavated a portion of the monument 
which had not before been touched, and sent to Madras the marbles that were 
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then found. They lay there under sun and rain for eighteen years until 1856 they 
were dispatched to London where also they were consined to a god own till 
accidentally Fergusson came to know about them and after proper treatment placed 
them in the British Museum where they are displayed on the main staircase. 

But the teasures of Dhanyakataka still remained unexhausted. In 
1830 Mr, Robertson removed some thirty-three Amaravati sculptures which 
eventually reached Madras and from there were sent to London in 1855, In 1876 
Sewell had some bap-hazard digging done by ignorant workmen exposing a good 
number of sculptures. In 1879*80 the Duke of Buckingham, Governor of Madras, 
ordered a full clearance of the site leading to the complete destruction of the Stupa. 
In 1881 Burgess came on the scene and found some 300 sculptured specimens and 
fragments to which he added 90 more pieces by his own excavations. The bulk 
(361 pieces) of these found their way to the Madras Museum in three lots, 170 pieces 
in 1883, 11 in 1891, and 128 and 52 in 1891, In 1905-06 and 1908-09 excavations 
Alexander Rea recovered additional valuable sculptures which came to be deposited 
in the Madras Museum, 

From the above account the fate of the Amaravati Stupa reads like 
a plunder of the Heavenly Palace of Indra in which the only silver lining 
is that such a substantial portion of the carved marbles has been rescued which 
enables to reconstruct a mental picture of the physical and spiritual splendour of this 
Great Stupa, or pile of sculptured marbles. 

Inscriptions 

The slabs of the Amaravati Stupa bore short donative epigraphs like those at 
Bharhut and San chi. Hundred twenty-six have been listed by Sivaramamurti, They 
reveal several interesting facts. The Stupa was known as MahacJietiya . It was 
inspired by the special sect of Buddhist monks named Chaityakas* The Mahaehetiya 
Stupa was built at Dhanyakataka, referred to several times as Dhanakadaka, Dhanya- 
gha^aka, which made the Stupa famous as Dhanamabachetiya or Katamahachetiya, 
In its building cooperative effort played an important part. Donors from Palaliputra, 
Rajagiri, Tamila (Damila) country, Gharhlasala (Ka(n}takas€laka) r Vijayapura 
(Bezwada), etc, were attracted in making gifts to the Stupa besides hundreds of local 
householders (gahapati) f lay-worshippers (up^saka) T merchants (vamya), caravan traders 
{$artha) f jewellers or bankers (hera^ika) y and royal officers as paniya-gliarika and raja - 
lekhaka , The local merchant-guild referred to as Dhanyakataka Nigama was most 
active with its contributions to the building of the Stupa, Its members were known 
as naigama and the president of the honourable guild is stated to have made a rich gift 
{bhadranigamasa sethipamnkhasa). The epigraphs throw welcome light on the organi- 
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sation of the nigama institution of which the individual members were known as 
a reshthin and the foremost of them as Srcshthipamukha t ie. mahasresh^hin. A special 
class of the merchant-community that had adopted Buddhism was known as the 
gahapati . The lay men invoked the religious merit of their gifts in favour of their 
parents, brothers, sisters, sons, daughters, wives, and other family relations {ftdiibandhvr 
bandhava) r a formula found also at Bharhttt, Sancbi and Mathura. The gift was 
made for the welfare ol all sentient beings (sava&a eha lokasa hitamkhathatayd ). 

The local Buddhist church was also well-organised. Under the appellation 
of the Chaityakas {mahacketiye clwtikeydnam), who were comprised of a religions 
hierarchy of bhikshus, bhikshunts, pavajika, theras, mahathenis, mahadhammakathika, 
vinayadhara, uvajjhaya-uvajjhayini, antevasika-antevasikini, that maintained a brisk 
religious atmosphere and prompted the laity to make religious donations to the 
Bhagavato Mahdchetiya* 

The nature of the architectural elements is also revealed in the epigraphs. 
For example, there was a high ground railing (mahavidikd) furnished with copings 
(unua t unhim) and cross-bars carved with medallions (parichakd suchi), both being 
referred to several times. It had four entrances, the south one being mentioned as 
dakshina parsmdvara. Facing each gatway was the conspicuous projection called 
ayaka, of which the one on the north (uttarfiyafai) and the other on the south (dakshina- 
yaha) have been actually found on the slabs. As we know from other Stupas each 
of these ayaka platforms had five pillars, called ayakakhambha (dakahindyake chatty a- 
hhamhha)* The outer marble casing was the most outstanding element in the 
construction of the mahdehetiya referred to in numerous inscriptions as udhampata 
( — urdhvapata) or simply pafa* But these slabs had specific names after the motifs 
and figures sculptured on them, e. g, the slab carved with a full vase (purnaghataka- 
pata or kalasa-patd), figure of tvadika ($otJrika-pata), figure of wheel (ehakapata) f 
figure of Buddha ( Budhapata ) # The big lotus garland carved round the dome 
was a beautiful motif referred to here as abdamala or abdtamdld (== abjamala), 
same as kiftjalkinz of later literature, offered to objects of divine worship. On 
the top was the usual umbrella (chediyas chliata). The monolithic slabs inserted 
between the two upright posts of the terraced balustrade were probably known as 
pettdaka, a word of which the meaning is not quite certain. There is a reference to a 
lamp-post (divastambha) and a central pavilion (padlid?ia-7nandapa) f which seems to have 
formed part of an apsidal shrine. 

The work was executed by stone-cutters {pmaniJta^pmhdnika) under the 
direction of superintendents of works (navakarmika), whose chief was known as Malta- 
navakarmika. 
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The records also throw light on the history of the mahachetiya. Two of the 
earliest ones being in the Maurya-Sunga script (c. 200 B. C.), mention Dh ana kanaka, the 
ancient name of Amaravati; and the subsequent ones refer to the Satavahana emperors 
Vasithlputra Pulumayi, Yadnya Siri Sadakani, and Sirisivamaka Sadasa, Some 
of them are in the script of the time of the Ikshvakus (3rd century A. D.) and one of 
them refers to the name Vakataka (5th century A. D.). There is then a long gap until 
we find two records, dated 1182 and 1234 A.D., engraved on a pillar in the Amaresvara 
temple at Amaravati mentioning gifts ‘to the lofty Stupa of the Buddha, which is 
finely decorated with various sculptures’ and for the acceptance of the Buddha ‘who 
resides at Jori-Dhanyakataka’. This shows that the Stupa was intact up to the 
thirteenth century. 

Form of the Amaravati Stupa 

Some indication of the architectural form of the Stupa must have become 
available to the student from the technical terms as recorded in the inscriptions. But 
a complete picture of the Mahachetiya as it stood in the days of its glory is to be 
studied here. 

The firs't element to be encountered was the big ground railing, mahavedika, 
encircling the Stupa. It consisted of massive coping-stones supported on the top of 
upright pillars, between each pair of which were three cross-bars inserted in mortices 
and the bottoms of which were fixed in foundations of brick. 


The general plan and the decoration of the Stupa can be ascertained with fair 
accuracy from the surviving remains, survey plans of the early archaeologists like 
Mackenzie, Sewell and Burgess, and from the depiction of the Great Stupa on its 
Stupa-patas, From this cumulative evidence we are able to know that the rail was 
the most richly ornamented of its class found anywhere else and fortunately has been 
preserved in a portion much larger than for any other constituent part of the Stupa. 
Its diameter, as calculated, was 193', almost twice of that at Bharhut, thus making a 
circular enclosure of about 600', round the drum of the giant Stupa, Each upright 
pillar was about 9' high, 2' 10* wide ; having between each pair three crossbars 
(mchi, 8iyi = suchi), about 2' 9" in the diameter of their medallions, because of which 
they are appropriately named as parichalca sucld in the inscriptions. Their lenticular 
ends are fitted into the mortices (uiehipudamtara) of the pillars. The railing pillars 
were topped by heavy coping-stones {ushmtlm, called unua-pata in the inscriptions), 
2' S" high, 1' wide, rounded at the top and secured to the pillars by the mortice-and- 
tenon device. At each cardinal point of the railing there was an opening, 26' wide, for 
the gateway, although the arrangement of the superstructure of the three architraves 
with small balusters is missing here as in all the Andhra Stupas, The quadrant of the 
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railing having reached its terminal pillar projects outwards at right-angles to a length 
of 16' and then with the same re-entrant device as at Sancfai turns inside at right-angles 
to a length of six and a half feet, and then again turning outwards at right-angles to a 
length of eight feet. Thus the entire length of the coping crowning the four quadrants 
and also the re-entrants of the gateways, measured about 800', and the grand rail 
itself consisted of 136 pillars and 348 cross-bars, [Fig. 205]- 

The coping as in the case of other Stupas was made in pieces of different 
length, the largest being of 11' feet. It was carved on both faces, the outer one with 
the beautiful motif of garland-bearing figures, a rendering of the maladhari devas. The 
undulating meanders of the garland were filled with figures of different religious objects 
like the sacred tree. Stupa, Dbarmachakra, etc. It may be noted that the enriching 
garland at Amaravati is very conspicuous in form and the transporting figures are 
perfectly human with no resemblance to tbe dwarfish Erotes or Yakshas. [Fig. 206], 
This garland is present not only on the surviving fragments of copings but also may 
be seen on several of the which illustrate the railing. There are also some 

fragments in which the thick garland is borne on the shoulders of dwarfs, or elephant- 
headed Yakshas, or issuing out at one end from the gaping mouth of a maltara with a 
Yakshl seated in front of it, [Fig, 207]. Thus the ancient repertoire of decorative 
motifs was still retained to beautify the long garland. On the inner side of the coping 
were carved like ivory life-scenes of the Buddha and jatakas; whole making up a 
series of pictures of Buddhism, unsurpassed by anything known to exist in Indian art. 
The pillars of the railing were most lavishedly decorated in an excellent style of which 
the artists were capable. Such display of perfect workmanship was seldom conceived 
in Stupa art The decoration T consisted of a central medallion of full-blown lotus 
(padmaka) with two half medallions above and below (ardhaclmndraka). The interspaces 
are horizontally divided into three flutes, the upper ones filled with figures of 
dampatU and folks flanking in adoration a central object of worship, e.g. Stupa, Wheel, 
Tree, Footprints, etc., and the spaces below the central medallions are adorned with 
figures of dancing dwarfs, which appear to be a rendering of the Sadamattaka Devus, 
The inner face of the pillars is similarly decorated with one full and two half medal¬ 
lions but the flutes of the interspaces and sometimes the half medallions also were 
carved with the Jatakas and life-scenes of Buddha in harmony with the carving of the 
coping. A different type of pillars smaller in size, and also copings and cross-bars 
matching with them, were found in the north-west quadrant. They are unsculptured 
on the outer face and probably were put up during some stage of restoration. 

The cross-bars, three tn number with each pair of pillars, were carved on both 
faces with full-blown lotuses ( phullaka) excepting the inner face of the middle one 
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which showed some scene from Buddhist legend. The round medallions of the 
cross-bars are referred to as pariehakra in the inscriptions. 

The gateways were the simple opening without the crossbeams or latticed 
superstructure as at Bharhut or Snnchi, Their double re entrants were reconstructed 
on the basis of their brick foundations. The railing of the gateway was crowned 
by four Hons, two facing each other at the point where the coping stopped and the 
railing took a turn, and two others at the terminal of the railing and looking outwards. 

The ambulatory passage was about five feet higher than the terrace outside 
the rail, and so a small stairway with a moonstone {ohandrasild) at its bottom decorated 
with lotuses, as illustrated on one of the Qhaityapatas of the late phase. On the same 
slab the vertical face of the terrace outside the railing is decorated with a row 
of animals, chatu&Jipadapanlcti of the Mahavamsa. 

At one time it was believed that there was an inner rail between the Stupa 
and the grand balustrade on the ground level. But this was artistically an 
impossible position. The fact was that the pilasters and the slabs found placed 
against an encircling brick platform originally formed part of the decoration of the 
drum of the main Stupa and of its terraced or intermediate balustrade. 

A distinctive feature of the Andhra Stupas was the construction of four 
projecting platforms from the body of the Stupa facing the gateway openings. These 
were known as ay aka and two of them on the north and south sides are actually 
referred to in the inscriptions as uttarayaka and dakldndydka respectively. The word 
ayaka was derived from Skt. aryaka, meaning the worshipful and was already 
known at Mathura in the term dyagapata. According to Mackenzie’s plan the 
platforms were 32' long and 6' wide, and were put up at a height of 20' from the 
base of the drum as actually found at Nagarjunikonda in situ they measure 22' by 5'. 
The architects introduced this innovation by deliberate choice. In the earlier phase 
they were absent but on the iS'tupapatas of the later phase they form a conspicuous 
feature. [Figs. 208-9]. To accommodate them in proper perspective the super-structure 
of the gateway was eliminated so as not to interfere with the free view of the platforms. 
Each of these was provided with an elaborate structure of itself, viz. a frontal 
dyagapata carved with the figure of Buddha or a Nagaraja, two side staircases 
leading to the upper processional path. On the top of each platform were five 
octagonal pillars (atthamsika dydkakhambha) about 10' to 15' in height. The Stupapatas 
show them to be crowned with arched windows (but in Nagarjunikonda they are 
domed), the central one having invariably a miniature Stupa on the top, and their 
bases display the decoration of Bodhivriksha, Dharmachakra, Stupa, Dharmachakra, 
Boclhivriksha, or of five Stupas, or of five Buddhas, 
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The ayakas divided the intermediate railing into four quadrants. A terrace 
5' wide projected from the drum encircled by a balustrade of which the pillars were 
8' high. Between each pair of pillars was inserted a monolithic rectangular slab 
in place of the cross-bars that was carved on both sides, which is probably mentioned 
as peyddka in the inscriptions. 

The Chaityapatas show that the Stupa was encased by sculptured slabs to 
which the inscriptions refer as Udhampata (-urdhvapata). There was a series of such 
sculptured slabs. One frieze was fitted all round the drum ; its height being about 10', 
and scenes of Buddha’s life and other kindred figures were carved on them. A special 
feature was a rail pattern carved below and above the scenes of a Chakravarti king 
with Seven Jewels (Sapta-ratna). At the level of the ayaka platforms there was another 
frieze of such large slabs on the vertical portion of the dome measuring about 11', in 
height. These slabs may be identified as Chakrapata, St&papata, Buddhapata, Bodhipata, 
Purnaghtapata, Srasiikapata, etc., some of the names being found in the inscriptions. 
Above this beautiful frieze was the spring of the curvature of the dome which was 
decorated by several small bands ; the first being a row of animals (chcttuppadapanHi), 
a row of triratna motifs, a row of full vases (punnaghatapankti). 

On the shoulder of the dome, as Stupapatas show, was a lotus garland 
(ahjamala—abdmala of inscriptions), and above it a decorative band of round medallions 
filled with figures alternating with palm-trees. 

On the top there was a Harmika of fairly large size, being 24' square. In 
the centre of the Divine Mansion was a thick stone post inserted deep in the hody of 
the dome which supported the main umbrella and which stood inside a railing. On 
the two sides of the dome in its upper portion are figures of dancing devas (nachchaka 
deva) and worshipping devas (maladhari deva) and below them group of Yaksha musicians. 

There are variations in this scheme of decoration as evolved to several 
centuries and demonstrated by carving on different Chaitya-patas. The Amaravati 
Stupa was the loftiest monument in the whole of Andhradesa, almost double in 
dimensions to the Bharhut and Bhattiprolu Stupas. Its artistic splendour was un¬ 
surpassed and the architectural planning was the outcome of the boldest imagination. 
It stood as the perfect example of the monumental glory of the Satavahana age. 

The internal structure of the Andhra Stupas shows a certain degree of 
evolution. The small Stupa at Goli and the larger Stupas at Bhattiprolu and Gudivada 
were of solid brick masonry laid in compact floors from top to bottom. In the 
building of the Jaggayyapeta Stupa there was some marked advance dictated by 
economy of material and labour. In that, brick-courses, two feet thick, were used 
37 
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alternately with courses of rammed mud. At Ghantasala we see better principles of 
scientific constructions, viz. a core of concentric brick-squares in the centre with inter¬ 
connecting walls making compartments which were filled with mud and rubble and 
then radiating walls from the core to the circumference with similarly filled compart¬ 
ments between the two walls. In view of the wholesale demolision of the inner 
structure of the Amaravati Stiipa it is difficult to postulate its original form. But 
since the core of the main Stupa and its peripheral structure were put up oiiginally 
about 200 B. C. it appears that the Stupa started with a solid masonry construction. 

It seems to have been a small Alpeiakhya Stiipa which was later on converted by the 
then prevailing techniques of enlargement into a Mahemhhya Stupa of the biggest 
dimensions amongst all the Stupas of Central and Western India and the Vengi countiy. 
This appears to have been the architectural process of extending radial walls from 
the pre-existing solid core and filling the compartments with rubble (ishtakachirna) and 
fine clay {slakshna mrittika). The bricks found in these Stupas are fairly big, being 
up to 24" in length, 18" in breadth and 4" in thickness, and it should be said to the 
credit of those brick-makers (i isJitakavardJiaki} that the high standard and quality of 
baking the bricks in the kiln were such as to preserve the bricks intact for about 
twenty centuries until the spoliation by human hands dislodged, them ftom their 
places. The drum-base and the dome above, although rising up to a height of about 
100', did not sink, sag or burst but stood intact to meet the challenge of time. 

As already mentioned (p. 125), Stupas in the Andhra Valley had three 
distinctions, viz. chaste marble of butter-like yellowish whiteness (m^davanna pasana\ 
profusion of sculptured forms and decorative motifs (sabbani rupakani), and the box-like 
projections on the four sides of the Dlatugarhla, known as mafljmha or aryaka, from 
which evolved the Rathikas of the Brahmanical temples. 

Sculptures 

The number of surviving sculptures from the Mahachetiya is probably the largest 
found anywhere else in Andhradesa. These sculptures certainly show a great beaty 
of carving and variety and give evidence of the natural evolution of style over a period 
of five centuries. On the basis of style and epigraphic evidence these may be roughly 
divided into four periods as follows : 

1. Early or Archaic Period. C. 200 B. C. Contemporaneous with the foun¬ 
dation of the Stupa (of which period several inscriptions in Maurya-Sunga script have 
been found). 

2. Intermediate Phase. C. 100 A. D. Contemporaneous to the period of the 
Satavahana Emperor Vasishthlputra Pulumavi (A. D. 16-119 ; whose inscription is 
found at Amaravati, Sivaramamurti, ASMM, No. 51), 
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3. Mature Phase, C. 150-200 A. D. Contemporaneous to the period of Sin 
Yajua Satakarni (A, D, 160-189 ; whose inscription was found at Amaravati, 
Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 261), 

4, Last Phase, 3rd century A. D. Contemporaneous to the period of the 
Ikskvaku kings. Inscriptions in the Ikshvaku skript of Nagarjnnikanda being also 
found at Amaravati. 

The evolution of the Amaravati Stupa thus becomes a simple problem receiving 
chronological proof from the epigraphs themselves. Whenever there was architectural 
and sculptural activity in relation to the Mahachetiya it has left behind its proof in the 
existing inscriptions and we are thus provided with a natural frame-work of time-scale 
in which the builders raised, restored, enlarged and retouched this stupendous 
monument. 

In the early phase, the style of figures with their faces, dress and ornament has 
its nearest parallel at Bharhut and in Caves X and IX at Ajanta, Sculptures of this 
period are limited in number and fragmentary. The faces are frontally conceived with 
conspicuous turbans on the head and heavy earrings of the prahatavapra type with a 
spiral back and square front as explained earlier, and several necklaces with square 
clasps; and the eyes are slightly aslant. There is some degree of stiffness and dullness in 
expression. The arms and fingers are attached and bear ornaments of puppet-like 
formality. The girdle of the female figures is broad, secured by a big clasp in front. 
On the male figures the girdle is rope-like resembling the entrails of a boar {mkarantraka) 
type and generally female figures wear a sash (kayabandhana). Double lines are 
engraved on the thighs and lower part of the cloth indicating fine folds. The feet are 
splayed opening wider on the front side adjoined at the heel. 

There is no Buddha figure as at other centres, but his presence is always 
indicated by symbols. On the coping the heavy garland is carried on the 
shoulders of dwarfish Yakshas, as, shown at Bharhut, Sancbi and in the Western 
Indian Chaitya-halls {of, Sabhaparva, ante , p, 88). There are rows of elephant¬ 
headed pot-bellied Yakshas who formed the prototypes of Ganesa figures of much 
later times. Some of the animal figures on the rail, especially winged griffins with 
eagle heads are very vigorous and recall the varied rich repertoire of early Indian 
art which was in vogue from India to Iran and Western Asia, The pillar with the 
vase capital supporting addorsed elephants also bespeaks archaic traditions. The bell 
motif (kinkinujala) of the early Stupa copings also occurs here as a border motif. The 
makara appears with a gaping mouth oozing meandering creepers, [Figs, 210-13], 

In the second phase there is a definite evolution of style marked by naturalness 
and freedom of expression, greater elegance and variety of poses. The material 
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consists of some casing slabs. Tbe style of carving has its parallel in the early 
Kushana art of Mathura (c. 1st century A. D.), The stock of motifs became richer 
with a general tendency to incorporate the scenes from social life. The worship of 
Buddha through symbols and human figures is seen side by side jnst as in early 
Mathura reliefs. This was the period of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi and the great 
Satavahana empire was in its full force and independent assertiveness. His authority 
and artistic activities extended from the eastern to the western ocean as we known 
from a Nasik cave-inscription in which some donation of Pulumavi are recorded in 
favour of the Dhauyakataka monks. The slabs depict a series of life-scenes of 
Buddha, showing the Master in a symbolical form but only a couple of times in 
human form. The elegant Buddha figures indicate to Mathura for their prototypes 
with a spiritual expression as on the face of the Katra Bodhisattva. Some of the 
scenes are Buddha 8 Abhinza JtlcraTtiathi and Ijiiyti. The women wear diaphanous 

drapery as at Mathura and appear to be nude although they are with vestment. 

The third phase appertains to the mature stage at Amaravuti when the 
building activity and the sculptural art reached their highest development. In the 
second half of the second century A. D, the glory of the Satavahana empire 
(samrayyalakilimi) enjoyed its highest wealth, beauty and fame of which the best 
fruits may still be seen in the large number of rail-pillars, copings, bars, 
Syafoi-platforms and their pillars, terraced balustrade and the drum-slabs with 
intervening decorative friezes and tbe large number of pattas like the chalerapatta, 
st&papatta , mvastikapatta, Buddhapatta, and the still numerous slabs carved with 
Buddha’s life. The Mahachetiya evolved as a mitheialchya Stupa by several devices 
of enlargement invested with boldness of imagination and utmost depth of religious 
feeling and creative originality. The sculptures are marked by an unknown 
exhnberance and joy determined to fructify the kingdom of heaven (Amaravatt) on earth. 

The great ground rail, about 13' high, was a work of this age and is said to 
have been inspired by the sage Nagarjuna, The gorgeousness of decoration and 
perfection of carving in the medallions, fluted corners of the pillars, and on the 
copings and cross-bars, make tbe Amaravati Maliavedika an wonderous work of 
superb art throughout India. The urdhvapatta slabs are of tbe same quality showing 
the highest watermark of the manipulating skill of tbe Satavahana artists. Working on 
large slabs, 10 to 13 feet in length, they have displayed perfect mastery of composition 
dealing with a number of figures and scenes but all set in distinct registers and groups 
of principal and subsidiary, vertical and horizontal bands. The world of Devas and 
that of men and animals are integrated with a rare perfection and an atmosphere of 
endless joy 1S created in the visage of each utdkvapaUa. Indeed, there is so much of 
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meaning for the mind to grasp and so much of beauty to admire that each Amaravati 
slab leaves a haunting impression ever afterwards. As observed by Sivaramamurti, 
the figures are conceived in several planes, both deep and shallow and in difficult 
poses with all kinds of flexions, buoyancy and facile movement. The delineation of 
figures in the hands of the Mahachetiya-masters appears more like script than carving. 

For the Buddha most-often repeated is the Padukapata combined with a 
Pillar of Fire (Agniskandlia = Aggikhandha) which was but another form of the Tower 
of Wisdom (Prajfiaskandha) that the Buddha was. It was then a prevailing conception 
about his cosmic mind that a ray shooting from it enveloped the whole world and 
thus he became a Lokottarmmhapurmhm the Supra mundane Great Being, visualised 
as the lofty brand of fire or the burning bush of light or a perfect incarnation of 
Surya, in which family be was born. 

The main garland on the coping, transported by men and women of full stature 
and perfectly adorned with beautiful ornaments and drajrery, belongs to this period. 
Their handsome forms agree with the ideal Maladhart Devon mentioned in the 
Divyavadana amongst the encircling Makshapankti. The Amaravati carvings of the 
thousandfold garland and the human figures carrying it are a great advance on the 
dwarfish Yakshas of earlier periods, or Erotes of Gandhara sculpture and they show 
the complete Indianisation of the motif with a religions background and integration 
amongst the several classes of Devas invoked for the welfare of a being and the 
portection of a monument. The garland is sometimes shown being emitted from the 
mouth of a imkara, a symbol of Varuna’s ocean and also Irom the mouth of a stoutly 
built Yaksha, a servant of Vaisravana Kubera. The Bhagavatas later on transformed 
it into a heavenly garland of one thousand lotuses offered to a deity. 

The crowded composition of figures is visible in such scenes as the confusion 
created by an elephant in the streets of Rajagriha, or by the fierce aspect of king 
Udayana shooting with his bow at the frightened harem. In both of these the 
artists retains his mastery over the available surface of the bas-relief for distinctness 
and symmetry. [Figs. 214-15]. 

The mature Amaravati style of the second century A. D. with its great 
majesty of sculpture was followed by a comparative decline and stiff formalism in 
the 3rd century A. D. which was the same period as that of the Nagarjunikonda 
Stupa. Quite a good number of drum slabs were either used as palnisests for carving 
fresh scenes or their backs were out-tnrned as faces and carved with new scenes of 
ehaityapattas which were more conventional. The freedom of the artists was sub¬ 
ordinated to a set pattern of decoration and conventionalism that did not give much 
scope for imagination. The figures are somewhat taller and slimmer, and loaded with 
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pearl-string decoration; The sacred-thread woven with small pearls (muktaphala- 
yajftopavita) appears as a charming feature on divine and human figures, both male 
and female, for the first time which later on became so common in the Gupta age. 
The use of szimnta-inaharika head-ornament formed by addorsed alligator-heads is 
seen for the first time in this phase. Lion head motif (simhamuhha f klrtimukha or 
gram) also begins to appear as on the crown of a Nagaraja figure. The figures of 
grotesque dwarfs are carved with the lion face motif on the pot-belly. 

A special feature of rail-decorati&n occurring in this phase is the design of 
“rosette and leaf 1 on the roundels of cross-bars and pillars which is ubiquitous at 
Nagarjunikoada. The frieze-decorations containing peeping human faces out of 
chaitya-window designs are depicted in the architectural moulding of this period. 
Thus we see that the pmrl-gaJflopavfta t the makarika ornament, the klrtimukha 
motif, the chaitya-wmdow moulding with human face, the sette with a high 
makaratorapa back and foliated scroll-work are some of the features in the 
last phase of Amaravati art which link it up with the subsequent style of 
the Gupta age. 

All these features are also seen in Gupta art at distant centres like Ajanta, 
Sarnath, Mathura, Bagha, etc. The unity of art motifs in each period is not a little 
surprising. The Kundalitapata seen in a terracotta plaque from Ahichchhatra is 
mentioned by Bana amongst the presents sent to Harsha by Bhaskaravarma of 
Kamarupa. These are only a couple of examples amongst thousands and it shows how 
the motifs of art travelled all over the country and became a part of the national 
style, Bana also states that the pearled necklace named mandakim was presented 
by Nagarjuna to his friend, a Satavahana King, lord of the three oceans (trisa- 
mudradMpati) and from there through successive owners it came into the possession of 
Harsha, king of North India, pointing to how such objects travelled between Vengi and 
the North. The stone doorway of the Tejpur temple of Assam has a striking similarity 
with the carved doorways of the Btmmra and Deograh temples. This fact may be 
due to the closely knit ties of intercommunication through the Sarthavaha traders, 
embassies exchanged with costly presents including the choicest objects of art, pilgrims 
including both the rich householders who were patrons of art and the Ulpim who 
created art. There emerges the fact that the people of one part of the country 
became interested in the art motifs developed elsewhere and the universal art conscious¬ 
ness resulted in the evolution of common cultural patterns. Indeed, it is mentioned 
in literature that the gold and silver ornaments, jewellery, carved ivories, rich textiles, 
embroidered fabrics of gold and filigree work and even stone sculptures as known 
by the discovery of Mathura images at distant centres, were regularly exported and 
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imported in a net-work of trade and commerce maintained by a flourishing business 
community. 

What applied to the whole country was a phenomenon which operated from 
Amaravati to Nagarjunikound where we find a transference of art activity and a 
continuity from earlier periods most likely due to the succeeding gerenations of 
common workmen which was backed by the common political influences under the 
Ikshvaku kings. 

Contents 

The architectural grandeur of the Amaravati Mahachetiya is equalled by the 
rich contents of its sculpture. These are shown by the varied forms of male and 
female headdresses, ornaments, necklaces, girdles, hair styles, and domestic objects. 
A noteworthy coiffure is the Kohilakekipma showing the veni like the black cuckoo 
bird projecting on the top of a coiled mass of white silken cloth which is found 
(Sivaramamurti, pi. VII, fig. II) also at Mathura (J55) and on an ivory plaque at Begram. 
[Fig, 216], The rectangular projecting headdress of Indra is similar at Amaravati, 
Mathura and in Gandhara, These intimate resemblances furnish proof of vital 
interconnections of cultural life as expressed through fashions and fancies. In the bas- 
reliefs of the first period are found such scenes as the conversion of the Jatilas, 
distribution of the relics of the Buddha, the great renunciation! attack of Mara, adora¬ 
tion of the Enlightened Buddha, Chudamaha, Worship of the Begging Bowl, elephants 
adoring the Stupa, offering of the monkey to Buddha, worship of Buddhapada. 

Second Period : Departure of Siddhartha, Adoration of the Enlightened 
Buddha, Opening of the Ramagrama Stupa, Buddha’s Preaching, Turning of the 
Wheel-of Law, Buddha’s Enlightenment symbolised by the Bodhi-tree, Worship of 
the Stupa, Buddha preaching to the Naga, Bath of Maya. 

Third Period : Subjugation of Nalagiri and the confusion caused by him in the 
streets of Rajagriha (carved on a cross-bar medallion) ; the presents of Kind Bandhu- 
man in which the king is presented with a golden wreath and precious sandal wood in 
a Casket; transporting the Bowl of the Buddha amidst three bands of figures ; 
Chhaddanta Jataka ; Suddhodam and Maya in an Asoka Grove ; Somanassa Jataka 
(No. 505), a prince detecting a sham ascetic; Sarvamdada A v ad an a, a variant version 
of the Sivi Jataka in which the king is depicted as giving protection to the 
dove, the hunter asking for the king’s flesh and the cruel Kapilapingala cutting it from 
the king’s thigh ; Scenes from Buddha’s life as Departure from the palace ; adoration 
of the enlightened Buddha ; Chudamaha or Festival of Buddha’s Crest taken to heaven 
by Devas ; Vidurapandita Jataka ; Stupa-puja ; conversion of the Bhaddavaggiya 
youths ; Avakranti or Descent of Buddha as White Elephant ; Peacock preaching the 
law ; Buddha’s preaching in the iraymirimm heaven ; Mandhatavadana (with the 
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following details : ChakravartT Mandhata and his Seven Jevels, Mandhata overcoming 
the Devas and the N§gas, Mandhata under the PSrijata tree in heaven, in Sudharma 
Sabha, shares Indra’s ardhagana ); Story of fierce Udayana ; Chakra-puja ; Ajatasatrn s 
visit to Buddha ; Snake-charmer and his monkey ; QhulladJiammapala Jataka (No, 
358) ; Conversion of Yusa ; Buddha’s Miracle of Fire ; Elephants adoring Bothi-tree ; 
Story of Angulimala ; scenes from Buddha’s life (Birth of Rahula, Departure, First 
Sermon, Yasodhara, Suddhodana despatching a messenger, Buddha visiting Kapila- 
vastn) ; Temptation by Mara; Distribution of Relics ; Losaka Jataka (No. 41) descri¬ 
bing story of Mittavindaka the unfortunate one ; story of the gardener Sumana , 
ICavikumaravadana ; Mahjlamukha Jataka (No. 26) ; Duta Jataka (No. 260) ; Matanga 
Jataka (No. 497) ; Chullakala’s wives regaining their husband ; Mahapanada Jataka 
(No. 489) ; etc. 

Fourth Period : Vessantara Jataka ; various scenes from Buddha’s life ; 
assault of Mara ; Enlightenment ; Ratnagrama Stupa guarded by serpent-kings ; Con¬ 
version of Nanda ; Rahula-nttaradhikara ; Dream of Maya and its interpretation, etc. 

Nagarjumkonda Stupa 

The last great Stupa in the Vengi country was raised at Nagarjuuikoda, 
literally Nagarjuna’s Hill, a place on the right bank of the Krishna in the PalnSd 
Taluk of the Guntur district, ninteen miles from Macherla station. This Stupa was 
sited on the route towards the Karnata country, 60 miles above Amaravati as the 
crow flies. Nagarjumkonda was a citadel defended on the three sides by hills and on 
the fourth by the Krishna, and, therefore, selected as the capital of the Ikshvaku kings, 
known as Vijayapuri in their inscriptions. The Krishna, known to Ptolemy as Maisolos, 
was a mighty river in ancient times being much more navigable up to the sea, and, 
therefore, provided inter-communication amongst the various centres of Vengi as 
Nagarjumkonda, Amaravati, Jaggayyapeta, Gharstasala, Gummadidurru, Bezwada, and 
Bhattiprolu. The Krishna valley at Vijayapuri is dotted with a number of mounds 
and groups of pillars marking the sites of Mandapas and also has in its centre the ruins 
of a big palace. The oceanic trade with the Dvzpantara islands and the Roman world 
as well as along the inland routes converging in the Vengi country made this a 
remarkable place for wealth and prosperity which became manifest in the Great Stupa 
and other Buddhist establishments and monasteries found here. 

The site was discovered in 1926 and fortunately being situated in the midst 
of hills and forests had escaped human spoliation. According to Longhurst excavations 
(1927-31), the discoveries included a number of ruined monasteries, apsidal temples, 
Stupas, inscriptions, coins, relics, pottery, statues and over four hundred magnificent 
bas-relifs iu the Amaravati style and belonging to the same period. These are now 
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stored in a local museum and this collection of sculptures and statues is the largest 
and finest ever made in southern India. 

This work of excavation was followed by T. N. Ramachandran from 1938 to 
1910, and resumed from 1954 for a period of five years to forestall the Nagarjun- 
sagar dam inundation bringing to light the existence of structural remains, mostly 
Viharas, Stupas, Sila-Mandapas Chaityagrihas, temples including those of Harfti, 
Karttikeya and Siva. 

The extensive valley of Nallamalai known as Srlparvata in ancient times 
contains conntless archaeological remains including the foundations and ruined 
buildings of the well-planned Capital of Vijayapurl of the Ikshvaku kings, who had 
probably their original home in Dakshina Kosala and were first the feudatories (2nd 
half of the 2nd Cent. A. D.) of the Satavahanas and then independent sovereigns from 
the time of Vasishthiputra Sri Kshantimula. 

The kings were devoted followers of Vedic Brahmanism, but their queens were 
votaries of Buddhism who created the wonderful monuments of Nagarjunikonda. 

Yuwan Cbwang who visited the place writes about the monastery : “In the 
midst of long galleries with eaves for walking under and high towers, the storeyed 
building reaches to the height of five storeys, each storey with four halls and viharas 
enclosed. In each vihara was a statue of the Buddha cast is gold, of life size, wrought 
with consummate art and singularly adorned.” 

History and Inscriptions 

No less than seventeen inscribed ayaka-pillars were found which acquiant 
us with the history of local Ikshvaku dynasty and the monuments. The kings were 
of Brahmanical faith but the queens were Buddhist and endowed these foundations. 
One of the rulers was King Chamtimula, whose uterine sister was Chamtisiri. 
Her name occurs in nine pillar-inscriptions and she was the main benefactress who 
built the Mahachetiya in the year 6 of King Virapurisadata, son of Chamtimula. 
Another inscription of this king dated in the year 20 was found at Jaggayyapeta. 
To the east of the Mahachetiya Chamtisiri also dedicated in the year 18 of the 
king a vihara and a chaityagriha, referred to in the inscription firstly by this name, 
and secondly as a stone matidapa surrounded by a cloister {chatusala-parigahitam 
sda-mamtavam). The building was dedicated to the a char pas of Aparamabavinaseliya 
sect. Besides Chamtisiri, paternal aunt (pituchha) of the reigning king Virapurisadata, 
other ladies named in the inscriptions were also associated with these pious 
foundations. Another chaityagriha was built by Upasika Bodhisiri. It is interesting 
that the long inscription of Bodhisiri states that the shrine was dedicated to the 
38 
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Buddhist community of Tamraparni (Ceylon), who took part in the conversion to 
Buddhism of the people of Kashmir a Mandala, Gandhara, China, Tosali (Orissa), 
Aparanta (Konkan), Vahga, Vanavasa (Karijata), Yavana (probably Alasanda or 
Alexandria) and Damila (Tamila land). She also constructed a Hla-man4&pa on the 
eastern gate of the Ghantasala (Kantakasaila) Stupa. The hill on which her Stupa 
stood is named as Chuila Dhammagiri (modern, Naharalladdu, at a distance of 2 
furlongs to the east of the great Stupa on 6rlparvata. 

The inscriptions give names of two monasteries, one Kulaha Vihara and the 
other Slhala Vihara, the latter for the Ceylonese monks. Other sects include 
AparamahavmaseHya (same as Pali, Aparaseliya, as distinguished from the Purvaseliyas 
of Amaravati), Mahlsasaka (a subdivision of the Theravadins and appears to have 
flourished in the Andhra country), and Bahusuliya (Bahusrutiya, a subdivision of the 
Gokulika sect belonging to the Mahasanghikas), The Sangha besides its local 
organisation had also a branch named Chatudisa Sarngha (L e. the International 
Buddhist Church for the reception of foreign monks (later on referred to under this 
name in the Nalanda C. P. of Devapala) which functioned with great vitality under 
its Acharyas, Dhammakathikas, Desakas and Vachakas. 

The epigraphs also refer to a number of architectural terms, e. g, maha- 
chetiya, mahathupa (Great Stupa), mahavihara, vihara, chetiyaghara, chatnsala 
mandapa (nave with cells), padhanasala (hall of meditation), bodhi-rukkha-pasada 
(= bodhigharaprasada, temple of the bodhi tree), selamamtava, ovaraka (cell), alimda 
( = alinda, entrance hall), tadika (pond), khaniya (cistern), khambha, selakhambha, 
selathnmbha, pata (slab), sapatasarhthara (floor covered with slabs), unisa (coping-stone, 
but here also the frieze running along the top of the sculptured facing of a Slupa), 
and dvara (gateway). The superintendent of works, Navakammika, appointed by 
the royal ladies, took charge of the execution of these monuments of piety ( Navak&mrm) 
and under his direction were employed stone-sculptors {selavadhaki) and architects 
(avesani, Skt. ave&anin)* 1 

The numerous ruined monuments indicate that during the second-third centu¬ 
ries A D. Vijayapurl was one of the largest and most important Buddhistic settle¬ 
ments in Southern India and a great place of pilgrimage and a seat of learning. 

I, The style of the epigraphs shows several noteworthy points which I In k them with early 
Gupta inscriptions of a century later, c, g. such epithets as Agihot^gMoma-vajaptja^U^ 
htraM-kod-gwatasahas^^ stmalhesu opatihata-saihkapasa s tie. Long epithets for Buddha 

as found in the Divyavadana and Lalitavistara breathe life in these inscriptions such 
krodha-bhaja-harisa-tarisa-mQha-dQSQ^adapita-Mlira *dapa-mana ~pa$amtmQ-karasa-d(i5a-bala ^majiabalasa atha- 

fhgamaga-dh&fft&-ch(ika-pavalttkas chaka-lakhiinf>' r SukumaT^sujata-chaT^ua$a taruna-divcisiX-k&rc^pabhas^t sarada-sdsi'' 
soma-darisamsa samjaka-chita-makitasa Budhasa, 
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A big stone-built wharf or landing place for ships (250' x 50' x about 6' high 
along the water front) on the Krishna has also been exposed at Nngarjunikonda. All 
other monuments were built of large-sized bricks (20" x 10" x 3", similar to those at 
Bulandibag and Amaravati), which were joined with mud-mortar, The walls were 
plastered and whitewashed (sudhahamnia) for the purpose of painting and gilding. 
The ayaha- pillars, floors and the important sculptures, both carved on the urdkvapatta 
slabs and free-standing, were made of white or grey limestone resembling marble and 
easy to work, known in ancient times as mcdavanna pasarn, marrow-coloured stone, 
which was a local variety of marble. 

Mahachetiyas 

The Stupas of northern India are generally of solid brick-construction, but 
the architecture of the Stupas at Nagarjunikonda follows the plan of a wheel, with 
hub {n&bhi), spokes (aza) and encircling felly {nemichakra). The open spaces between 
the radiating walls forming the spokes were filled in with earth before the brick- 
casing of the Stupa was built up and the dome closed. As the walls were raised 
towards the dome their cross-section took the form of a giant umbrella since with their 
curvature they were higher towards the centre and lower at the periphery, [Fig. 217]. 

The Stupas were built in all sizes ; the Smallest being 20' in diameter and 
the biggest Mahachetiya 120'. In the smaller Stupas, the central hub took the form 
of a square pillar, but in larger ones it was circular. After the brick-work and mud¬ 
filling was finished the exterior of the Stupa was plastered with lime, the technical 
process being known as mdhahamma and the truncated top crowned with umbrellas 
known as ehhatmhamma. At the base was a drum and above it the oval dome 
gradually rising to a towering height of 60 to 90 feet in proportion to its diameter. 
At the level of the height of the drum were four projecting platforms {ayaha-matcha 
or manjmha) with a row of five pillars (ayaJca-khambha), which was a distinguishing 
feature of all the Andhra Stupas as already stated. 

There were three flower-offering platforms called pup hadhana or p us hpagj'nJiani 
vedika (Maliavarosa, 33.22), on each of the four sides of the Stupa and in a line with 
the central one was built the ayaha platform. The ayaha platforms were regarded 
as the most important features of the Stupas and no trouble or expense was spared 
in making them as beautiful and attractive as possible. This is shown by the 
sculptured slabs and lintels most beautifully carved recovered from the actual remains 
of the ayaka platforms of the Nagarjunikonda Stupas, 

Two types of Stupas may be distinguished at Nagarjunikonda, viz. plain 
and profusely decorated. This is shown by the representations on the Stupa-pattas 
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and by the actual remains. The first one was faced with stucco work {$ud haharm) t 
but gradually the conception of beautifying the Stupa with several friezes of carved 
slabs developed. This was conceived as a silamaya-kaficTiuka or litliic robe enveloping the 
Stupa, also spoken of as a deva-dmhya, or divine garment (Mahavamsa, 33.23, 25) owing 
to which the Stupa was given the new name of Dussa-thupa (Skt. DwJiyarStupa, 
Mahavamsa, 31*11). Its construction was naturally regarded as a miracle ( fiddhi ). 
In the plain type the upper part of the dome is shown encircled by a festoon-ornament, 
presumably executed in plaster. The drum and tf^a&a-platforms are ornamented with 
the vedika design and a few J a taka scenes. 

In the second type embellished with elaborate decorative frieze several rows 
of sculptured slabs {urdhvapatta) were added to the exterior face of the brick-work 
from the drum to the middle portion of the dome or the level of the ayaka platform 
above which the decoration was executed in stucco owing to the fact the curved 
surface of the dome did not fit in with the flat slabs. The front portion of the 
Sya/ca-platform was carved with the figure of Buddha or one of his life-scenes and 
the other slabs depicted the various jatakas and popular life-scenes. The other friezes 
consisted of rows of Stupa-pattas, Ptumagatapunkti, Cliakrapattas, dancing gods 
{nachchaka devata), divine figures playrng on musical instruments (turiyavadaka devata), 
gods paying adoration {aHjalipayyaha deva), women in dramatic poses (natakatthi), 
many other kinds of lotus {padumaka) and fiorai ( pupphapankti) decorations and 
animal motils {chauippadapantcti) . lire body of the Dhatugarbha was beautified 
with many such decorative forms (sabbanipaka) and was gilded {hemakuttima). 

The Great Stopa (Mahachetiya, Mahathopa) 

The Great Stupa at Nagarjunikonda was unencased by marble slabs, but 
only a plain brick-structure (size of bricks, 20" x 10" x 3") with a wheel-like interior 
having a hub and radiating walls. This was covered with plaster from top to bottom 
and all its decoration executed in stucco relief excepting the ^fa-platforms and 
pillars which were of marble. Its diameter was 106', probable height of the dome 
70 to 60 feet, a pradakshinapatha on the ground floor 13' wide, enclosed by a wooden 
railing erected on brick foundations. The aryaka platform projecting as an offset 
from the rising height of the dome measured 22' in length and 5'in width. There 
was an intermediate circumambulatory path about 7' wide, also exclosed by a railing. 
On the top or the dome was the usual harmika with a stout post in the centre which 
was crowned by a series of three parasols, the lowermost of which was known as 
uman {Manusha-chhatra), the middle one as Divine (Divya-) and the uppermost as 
he symbol of Deliberation (FimuMi-, Mahavamsa, 31,91), [Fig. 218], 
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These being the three parasols over the head of the Buddha, the lord of the 
three worlds (TrichhatradharT Lokanatha Sasta), it was considered essential to 
honour his relics with this emblem {dhatnelihatena pugwi). The Stupa-slabs show that 
the central ehhatravali was flanked on the two sides by a series of seven parasols 
probably corresponding to the seven lokas and by figures holding garlands {maladhan) i 
and other figures holding hands in adoration (anjdipaggaha) or flying devm holding full- 
vases ( pwnaghatadhart ), or sometimes dwarfish Yakslrn figures* The ayaka slabs 
showing these various details of the architecture of the big Stupa from its bottom to 
the top are of the finest description and works of great merit* 

The excavations exposed that there were forty inside chambers filled with 
earth. In one of them to the north-west, removed from the centre as was invariably the 
case with all the Stupas at Nagarjumkonda, was found the relic-casket (dliatu-nwnjmlia} f 
containing a gold reliquary placed inside a Stupa-shaped silver one together with a 
few gold flowers, pearls, garnets and crystals (hema-pu$hpa and ratnapitshpa). No 
portion of any carved slab was found in the debris round the Stupa, testifying to its 
originally plain character. 

The inscriptions state that the Mahachctiya was dedicated to the Buddha 
and hence the relics may be taken to be those of the Great Teacher* It is thus very 
probable that the original Stupa was much older and it was a case of converting an 
aldakhya into a maheiakhya Stupa as often mentioned in the Divyavadana, and this 
enlargement seems to have been the work of queen Chamtisiri. 

Longhurst found nine Stupas in the valley in a more or less ruined condition* 
Only four of them were embellished with highly decorative slabs of the Hlakafichuka 
type which was then being evolved as the divine corpus of the Lokottara Buddha, 
It was this belief exemplified in the renovated Mahaehetiyas at Amaravati, Nagarjuni- 
konda and Sarnatk (Dhamekha). 

Stupas 2 and 3 although small ones, were profusely decorated with carved 
stone slabs and several ayaka-corn\ce stones of great beauty that were recovered from 
the site* In fact, the best sculptures of the art at Vijayapuri belong to these two 
Stupas, Near Stupa 2 were found an apsidal chaitya-hall and several Viharas* 

Stupa 4 was a plain structure with ^yaia-platforms and pillars and its chambers 
contained the relics of some saints or teachers who were resident in the local Viharas. 
Similar was the case with Stupa 5. 

Stupa 6 was originally of the decorative class, about 40' in diameter, situated 
away from the monastic sites. It was provided with ay&ha-^A atforms and pillars and 
the front face below the central pillar was carved with a bas-relief showing the 
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Buddha preaching or Turning the Wheel-of-Law. The contents of the reliquary 
included two thin medallions of gold bearing stamped figures of a male and a female 
in genuine classical type as shown by their coiffure, eyes and necks. Probably the 
small bone-relic in the gold casket belonged to a foreign distinguished monk teacher at 
this site. [Figs. 219-20]. 

Near Stupa 7 was found a Vihara having a large square mandapa of 60', with 
pillars and cells. The relic-casket found in Stupa 8 is worth mentioning being the 
finest and most carefully made unlike the relic-caskets found in other Stupas which 
were placed in ordinary small red earthenware pots, those recovered from Stupa 8 
were placed inside a stone casket shaped like a miniature Stupa, one foot four inches 
high with tee (i. e. Juirmikii) and umbrella complete. The tiny umbrella canopy was 
of stone fixed to the tee with a small iron rod. The casket is made of four separate 
pieces of stone and the dome is ornamented in relief with the usual garland device. 
Inside the stone casket was a pottery-made casket of similar shape, 6 inches high, recove¬ 
red with a pale green glaze. This again contained a copper casket 4 inches high and of 
similar shape to the last. Within the latter was a small silver casket, 2 inches in 
height, containing a beautiful little gold reliquary in the from of a Stupa, \\ inches high. 
The latter contained a bone relic, gold lotus and jasmine flowers and a few decayed 
pearl and coral beads. (Longhnrst). [Fig. 221]. 

Stupa 9 (42' in diameter) was of the cased type with a good number of beauti¬ 
fully sculptured slabs most of which were recovered. 

In the later excavations of 1954 some more Stupas, VihSras and temples were 
exposed, built on the same wheel-like architectural pattern {chetiyavatta). A shrine 
of the goddess Harltl built on the hill and approached by a flight of steps was brought 
to light. The seated image is in style of 4-5th century A.D. Two more temples of 
Siva (Pushpabhadraswamin) and Karttikeya are also worth mentioning. 

Palace 

As regards the citadel area of Vijayapurl, remains of its ditch, city-gates 
and the grand fortification wall ( prakam ) were found, which belonged to the flourishing 
period of the Ikshvaku kings, formed important components of the toun-planning 
of that age. The citadel wall which is 16' high in some places could be traced in 
two phases; the earlier one being a mud rampart 80' wide at the base {vapra) resting 
on the earth. The second phase was represented by a burnt-brick wall, 9 to 14 feet 
thick, generally built either directly on the existing rampart or on a secondary 
filling over it, but on naturally high grounds directly on the bare rock-surface. The 
lofty fortification wall was surrounded on all sides, excepting for the hilly portion 
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on the south side, by a ditch ( parikha , Mata), 12 ' in depth and varying from 74 to 
132 feet in width. 

The eastern gateway led into the extensive first court— Prathama Kah&hya — 
in which barracks for soldiers, stables for royal horses [Raja-mandura) and a nicely- 
plastered masonry cistern (pushkarini) have been found tallying with the architectural 
planning of the capital city and palace. The western gateway with a minimum 
width of 17', faced the Krishna, and in the north side of the wall was a postern gate 
(parsvadvara) to serve the palace, [Fig. 222]. 

Stadium (Akndd or Mallamla) 

A unique monument exposed at Nagarjunikonda to the north of the citadel 
is the Akrlda or the place of wrestling tournaments, Mdllasala, also called Afahavatahct* 
Although described many a time in literary texts actual examples are not preserved 
excepting this unique building at Vijayapuri sited along the bank of the Krishna, It 
appears that this arena or ground for wrestling contests was conceived on a grand scale 
and the royalty seated under the central pavilion on the werterq side also witnessed the 
bouts. According to the excavator : 

Oriented along the cardinal points, the stadium, consisted of a central arena, 
309' long, 259' wide and 15' deep, enclosed on all four sides by flights of steps with 
2' wide treads and having a pavilion on the west, the all constructed of burnt bricks. 
In continuation of the topmost steps, there was a platform all round, the width of which 
as noted on the southern side, was 11', On this side six staircases, placed at regular 
intervals, each measuring 6' in width, connected the arena with the platform. They 
were strengthened by wooden or stone nosings, for the lilting of which slits were 
provided on side in the structure. Both treads and risers of the staircases were smaller 
than those of the steps that ran around the stadium, indicating that while the former 
served as passages the latter were evidently meant for sitting. The pavilion, at the 
middle of the western side, showed three distinct phases. Square or oblong holes in 
the floors of the first and second phases suggested the use of pillars for holding the 
roof, of which tiles and finials were found all over the area. The dimensions of the 
pavilions of the three phases, beginning from the earliest, were respectively 48' x 39', 
69' x 33' and 50' x 44'. Associated with the latest pavilion was an enclosure-wall, 
with an entrance on the west. The debris of the structures of the third phase was 
covered with a 9' thick layer of dark silt, which was disturbed and finally sealed by a 
10' to 12' thick deposit of sand. A 2' wide drain passing through the northern wall 
of the stadium, cleared out the rain-water from the arena. 1 


1. Indian Archeology , A Review, 1957-58, pp. 7-8. 
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Sculpture 

The Nagarjnnikonda Stupas like that at Amaravati are remarkable for the 
wealth of their sculptures. The carved slabs are rich in beauty and contents. They 
were fixed in the drum, dome and the ajfafai-platfprms, The favourite scenes depicted 
on these slabs were generally representations of Stupas {Sttipapatta), while those orna¬ 
menting the «y«7ca-platforms portrayed the Buddha or his life-scenes. Above the drum 
the slabs decorating the base of the dome were also about 2' in width and from 3 to 
4 ft. in height and cut on the curve, that is with a slightly convex front and a concave 
back to fit the curved surface of the dome. The front of the slab was divided into two 
or three separate horizontal panels with an ornamental border at the top which formed 
the frieze around the dome and also denoted the cessation of the stone work, as above 
this line, all ornamentation was in plaster owing to the difficulty of fixing stone slabs 
to the curved surface of the dome. Sometimes, the frieze was built separately with 
smaller horizontal slabs specially cut for the purpose and the favourite design for 
such slabs was the festoon device in the form of figures carrying huge garland 
{maladhari dcvah). 

The following scenes are depicted on the slabs found by Longburst: 1. Bodhi- 

sattva in the Tushita Heaven being exhorted by the Devas to take birth on the 
earth. The Bodhisattva is seated in the centre on a throne with right leg flexed and 
left hanging down (ardhamaharajalilasana), with right hand in the attitude of accepting 
the request and a number of eight divine figures standing and seated around him. 
The composition is well conceived with a symmetry that is usual on the Vehgi slabs 
and the neat beauty of the carvings is as attractive as possible ; all the figures being 
embellished by conspicuous crowns and ornaments. The slab is framed on the top by 
a three-fold frieze consisting of a meandering lotus garland, a line of lions {Vt/aghra- 
pamkti) and a row of triratnn symbols (triratna-pamkti) (Longhurst, pi. XIX c). 

2. Descent of Bodhisattva in the form of a white elephant ( G-arbliavakranti ). 
The Bodhisattva is being worshipped by Devas and his Vim3na is being transported 
on the shoulders of Devas (Longhurst, pi. XIX d). [Fig. 223] 

3. Interpretation of Dream {svapna kathana). King JWdhodana hearing the 
dream of Maya Devi summoned an astrologer to interpret the dream, who declared 
that the queen would give birth to a sou who would either be an universal monarch 
(a ChakravartI) or a Yogi Buddha. On the left are shown King Suddhodana and 
queen Maya seated on their respective thrones with female attendants. On the right 
are four seated figures, apparently four Devas to protect Maya in her pregnancy. 
Below is the soothsayer in the form of an old Brahman ical Rishi. The central 
figure holding a spouted waterpot is Indra. 
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4. Birth and Seven Steps—Queen Maya Devi is standing in tribha&gl 
pose under a blossoming 5ala tree of much bigger size than usual with a 
female cliowri-bearer on left and a spouted water jar. The presence of the jar is 
indicative of the First Bath. A female figure is repeated on the right side with a 
ehhatra and two chawries over her head under a spreading Sala tree. Figures of four 
Lokapala gods hold, indicative of the royal presence of the Bodhisattva, the long 
scarf bearing the marks of the first seven steps of the Bodhisattva. The seven steps 
(sapta-pada) was an ancient Vedic symbol having reference to the seven component 
parts of creation and admitted into the Buddhist cosmology as illustrated here so 
prominently. The Nativity (jati) and the Seven Steps are graphically treated in 
bas-relief in plate 20 (b) of Longhurst. 

5. Arrival OF Asita :—Buddha’s birth was an event of great rejoicings 
in the heavenly world of the 33 gods (trayastrima svarga) and also the royal palace of 
Kapilavastu. Asita, an old Brahmanical Rishi hearing of the news came to the royal 
palace, cast the horoscope at the request of the king and foretold the future greatness 
of the child. . The sculptured slab (Longhurst pi XXI (a) J shows the scene of the 
presentation of child Buddha at the Sakyavardbana Cbaitya. Queen Maya Devi is 
presenting the child to the deity who stands up in a human form and offers his 
adoration with folded hands to the Bodhisattva whose foot-prints are stamped on a 
cloth flanked by two Chawri-bearers. On right side under a pavilion is seated king 
fiuddhodana on a royal throne having a high backed tor ana, a couple of Chawri- 
bearers stand at the back, Queen Maya is standing with folded hands, in front is 
seated an old sage with a spiral pile of matted locks on his head and the child 
Buddha in his arms shown by two small foot-prints on a scarf. 

6. The Great Renunciation {Ahhimtlikramam) :—Part of the pane! is 
lost but what remains shows on the left Gautama giving his ornaments to 
Chhanda and bidding him return with horse to Kapilavastu. Standing behind the 
Bodhisattva is the hunter with whom he exchanges garments. Three gods in anjali- 
mudra await the cutting of the hair to take it to heaven. In the righthand corner 
of the panel Chhanda and the horse are depicted returning home (Longhurst, 
pi. XXI (b) ). 

7. Transportation of Gautama’s Headdress to Heaven and the 
Celebration of the Chudamaha Festival This is a favourite subject of the 
Andhra sculptors which they have depicted with great zest and joyous feeling. In 
the centre a dancing Beta figure with two other Bevas is transporting the basket with 
the bejewelled head-dress and the large number of dancing and merrymaking Devas 
frame the panel on the four sides (Longhurst pi. XXII (a) ). 

39 
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8. Assault of Mara and Enlightenment ( Mara-dharshana, Sambodhi)i — 
In this panel Mara is depicted on the left in a mood of discomfiture with two of 
his daughters baffled in their attempt to tempt the Buddha. In the right side is a 
host of Mara’s demons armed with weapons and shown with ugly faces. The 
majestic figure of the haloed Buddha is shown in the centre seated in Padmasana 
under the Bodhi tree (Longhurst, pi. XXII (b) ). 

Another panel depicts the Buddha protected against rain by the canopy of 
hoods of the Naga Muchalinda who dwelt in a neighbouring pond of the Uruvilva 
village at Bodha Gaya. 

9. Decision of the Buddha to become a Teacher of thf Mankind:— 

When the Buddha had attained enlightenment he first fasted for 49 days 
seated at the foot of the Bodhi tree. This scence is seldom depicted outside 
Gandhara where the skeletal frame of ascetic has been shown in several good 
sculptures. After accepting Sujata’s milky food Buddha remained in doubt if he 
should impart knowledge to others. The Devas then entreated of him and 
he accepted their request to teach mankind what he had himself learnt. In this 
panel Buddha seated in a lotus-pose under the Bodhi tree is surrounded by a group 
of divine figures making their humble prayer to him to became the universal teacher 
(Longhurst, pi. XXIII (a) ). 

10. First Sermon :—Prevailed upon by the prayers of gods, Buddha 
decided to preach his law and thought of his five companions who were then living in 
the Deer Park at Sarnath a suberb of Varanasi. He came there and delivered the First 
Sermon known as the turning of the law (Dharrnacliakra pravartana) (Longhurst, pi. No. 
24 (a)). In the panel the haloed figure of Buddha is seated on a raised platform 
marked by two antelopes in front and flanked by two Ckawri-bearers, two mendicant 
figures and two princely figures. The identification is not quite certain and it may 
combine the First Sermon with the conversion of Yasa. 

11. Amongst other scenes the slabs show the Buddha holding two relic- 
caskets with spouted vases before a group of Nagas,—such reliquaries really being 
found inside the Stupas (Longhurst, pi. XXIV (b)) ; Conversion of king Kappina 
(Longhurst, pi. XXV (a)), a Chakravartin surrounded by Seven Jewels (Longhurst, pi. 
XXX (b)), Conversion of Yaksha Alavaka (Longhurst pi. XXXI (b)),* Siddhartba 
stringing the mighty bow, subjugation of the elephant Nalagiri (Longhurst, p. XXXII (b)); 
Dipankara paying homage to the Buddha (Longhurst, XXXIV (a)), admission of the 
six Sakya princes and the barber Upali to the order (Long. XXXIV (b)); Buddha and 
Narnia on a visit to heaven (XXXV (a)), the gift of earth, in the left side panel of 
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which occurs the most beautiful standing femal figure on a %imgha-makara base ever 
rendered in Andhra art ; the novice Suvana and the Naga king Parjnaka (pi, XXXVII 
{a}), Lady A mar a and the four wise men, Champeyya Jataka (XXXVIII (b)), Mandhata 
Jataka (IXL (a b)), Naga king Apalala subdued by the Buddha {XL (a b)), 6ibi J at aka 
XLII (a), Buddha visited by Indra and Pauchasikha Gandharva XLIV (a-b); Dasaratha 
Jataka (XLV (a)) Mahapaduma Jataka {XLV (b)), Ghata Jataka (XLVI (a)), Dighiti* 
kosala Jataka (XLVII (a)). The sculptures from the Nagarjuotkorida Stupas illustrate 
a quality of plastic art in which the perfect chiselling done by the great masters has 
left behind permanent records of beauty seldom attained elsewhere. The smaller 
panels specially dividing the slabs from each other or their wider panels and consisting 
of pairs of male and famale figures in different poses {Nataha strl) are examples of 
perfect beauty dwelling out from the hearts of great masters with long experience 
behind them. A detailed study of the scenes on both kinds of slabs demonstrates that 
the decorative motifs of preceding Sunga and Kushana art on the one hand and 
coming Gupta art on the other are represented in the transitional style of the Krishna 
Valley. Many of the Buddhist scenes depicting the Jataka and the life details of 
Buddha were now reorganised by the Andhra artisans with such elaboration as holds 
good in Gupta art, e. g. the Champeyya Jataka and the Assault of Mara, The pictorial 
quality obtained by these sculptors creates the foremost impression in which the 
detailed execution, the clear composition and the ornate nature of the human figures 
with definite monographic details and the integrated accomplishment of the decorative 
scheme of the drum and the dome and the Ayaka platforms, were conceived in great 
detail but with superb mastery and skill. The sweet delicacy of carving (madhurya) , 
life-like expressing, rippling movement in the limbs of the figure, the dancing poses on 
the two sides of the vertical fine {lasatzva cha bhidambah ), the rendering of all kinds of 
difficult poses, the metal-like details of carving, 1 the fondness for numerous figures to 
crowd the composition in a peripheral frame round the conspicuous central figure of the 
scene, such charming qualities make Andhra art its high rank in the story of Indian 
aesthetic endeavours. 


1* Vishtjudharmottara Pur ana f IH, eh. 43^1* 



CHAPTER XIII 


INDIAN TERRACOTTAS 

The clay-figurines of India occupy a respectable place in the domain of her 
artistic activity. The material is rich, of high antiquity, and covering a wide range 
of subjects, may also lay claim to some aesthetic quality. Right from the Indus 
Valley to our own times, clay-figurines have remained a constant feature of Indian 
art. The modeller’s art long outlived that of the sculptor. The monumental brick 
temples of Bengal provide examples of moulded figurines and ornamental brick-work 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when stone sculpture altogether 
disappeared. 

At several old sites in north India both human and animal clay-figurines have 
been exposed in profuse numbers. On their basis a periodwise typological inventory 
may be drawn up, 

Literary references to terracotta art are known in the epics and subsequent 
literature. According to the Mdhahhdra&a f Ekalayya, pupil of Drona, made a likeness 
of his teacher in clay foi worship 1 , Asvapati, king of Madra, as a child made small 
clay figurines of horses as toys*. In the Bhaddmala Jataka reference is found to 
princes receiving presents of elephants, horses and other toys from their mother’s 
father 3 . The drama Mfichchhaka{ika derives its name from a clay toy-cart with which 
Rohasena, the infant son of Charudatta amused himself, A wheeled toy'horse being 
pulled with a string by a small Yaksha figure is represented in Nagarjunikonda scul¬ 
pture 4 . In the Markandeya Purana, a clay image of Durga {malrnmyUnmi) Is instal¬ 
led for worship 6 , Kalidasa refers to a painted clay peacock in the hands of child 
Bharata.* v 


The clay-figurines in the Gupta period looked charming being coloured and 
treated with painted lines to indicate striped and checkered drapery, black hair, 
eyebrows, etc. For the period c. 400-700 A. D. mor e numerous, better and bigger 
specimens of clay-figurines are available, us well a richness of literary references to 
them. BSgahhafta speak s of the modeller as U m kara and pustakfit. Buddhaghosha 


1 . 

2 , 

3 . 

4. 

5. 


6 , 


Kfitm Dtmxuih mahlmajam, Adiparva (l J oona ed,), Ch, 123, 12, 

Kami dsvamcha mri^mqyan^ Vanaparya, Ch. 294,13, 

Jataka ^, text p. 146 ; translation, HaUhirupaka^sar^akadlni ahanjamananu 
Longa urst, Sculptures at Nagarjunikoiiifa, pi, IX (c), 

Tau tastnin Puline devju^ Kritsa tnurtirh fflQhimajrm t Durga$aptasatl t XIII, 7, 
Varna-chitntawrUtih&majura, Sakuntatn, Act VII, 
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refers to day platic art as pottJtaka-rupa, to ivory as danta-mpa and to metal as 
loha-riipa. Rajasekhara ( A . D. ninth century ) describes the modeller taking his seat 
with a painter ( chitra-hpya-hitah ), a laipdarist, a goldsmith and other artists in the 
western wing of the king’s Sabha 1 . Harishena’s reference ( tenth century A. D. ) 
to an expert modeller executing at the request of a king a colossal stucco image* reminds 
of the large-sized stucco images similar to those surviving in the ruins of the Nalanda 
monastery. The terracotta and brick monuments of the Gupta and post-Gupta periods 
like the brick temples at Bhitargaon ( Kanpur district} and SIrpur ( Raipur district ) 
and the Stupas at Paharpur and Mahaslhan ( Bogra district ) bespeak the architectural 
heights this art had once attained. The beautiful terracotta plaques from the frieze 
of the terraced Siva temple at A hichchhatra ( Bareli district ) and the Buddhist Stupa 
at Mlrpurkhas, Sind,'likewise illustrate rich documentation of religious subjects through 
the medium of terracotta art. The tradition of producing moulded plaques of big 
size continued later for about a thousand years up to the eighteenth century as seen in 
the brick temples of Kashmir and Bengal. 

The earliest figurines, all hand-modelled, belong to the Indus Valley ( c. 
2500 B. C. ) represented mainly by ( 1 ) female ligurines and ( 2 ) animals and birds. 
The former represent the Mother Goddess, whose worship was once popular amongst 
many peoples of antiquity from the Mediterranean to the Gangetic valley. The Vedic 
epithets ‘Maht Mata' and 'Mahanagm seem to refer to her. These archaic figurines 
show a steatopygous type with prominent breasts, and deep navel and loaded with 
profuse symbolic ornamentation, such as the elaborate head-dress, several necklaces 
over breasts, and a prominent girdle round the loins. This tradition continued and 
is traceable in the clay figurines exposed in north India at several historical sites of 
the Maurya and lounga periods. The Indus Valley female figurines are rudimentary 
as specimens of art, but marked by bold expression. The animal figurines, on the 
other hand, both of faience and clay are much more finished and realistic. In the 
figurines of a bull and a tiger the vigour and charm of animal life are seen at 
their best. 

The ciay-figurines of the historical period although separated from those of 
the Indus Valley by an .interval of about twenty centuries, nevertheless show links 
of styles and subject-matter. On the technical side the earliest figurines from 
Pataliputra, Ahichchhatra and Mathura are all hand-modelled like those of the Indus 
Valley. The use of moulds appears for the first time in the late Maurya or early 
Sunga period about the third-second century B. C. Definitely datable Maurya 
material is yet scanty, its main reason being the absence of accurately recorded excava- 

L KavjamXrrfariis5 t eh, X, Gaekwad Oriental Series, p. 55* 

2. Brihatkathatosha, 
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tions. However, clay-figurines from the Patna sites like Patna City, Bulandibagb, 
Kumrahar, Buxar etc., may be ascribed to the Maurya age. Stylistically there are 
several distinct types which must have preceded in time the known types of the Jouhga 
period. The most remarkable are those unearthed in the excavations at Pataliputrci, 
consisting mainly of a type of female figure with elaborate head-dress and panniered 
skirt somewhat oversized and spread ont on the two sides of the legs like wings. A 
remarkable specimen comes from the Patna Museum (ht. 11.5"). On the technical 
side the figure is entirely modelled by hand except for the head pressed out of a mould, 
later on a good number of applique decorations were attached ; for example, a couple 
of falling locks on the protuberance of the head-dress, surmounted by a full-blown 
lotus, another disc or lotus in the centre of the two projections, a cylindrical ornament 
in the right ear and a disc in left, a bangle on the fore-arm, a necklace round the 
neck and a festooned girdle with pendant bells on the waist. The right arm is flexed 
at the elbow and the hand, now lost, pointed upwards in an appropriate gesture. 
The entire pose is obviously that of a female dancer. [Fig. 227]. About the identity of 
these figures nothing can be definitely made out, but they undoubtedly show a distinctive 
ethnic type different from the more usual female faces on the plaques of the Sunga 
period. 

Another figure, remarkable in several ways, was found in the Golakhpur 
excavations at Patna (ht. 6"), being a female torso. In its pose, plastic modelling of 
the body and rich ornamentation, it approximates the Didargaoj Yakshl type. Its 
bust and torso appear to have been first modelled by hand and then moulded orna¬ 
ments were affixed. She is wearing a thick garland round the neck with a tassel 
on the back, and a long double necklace of round and elongated beads with a clasp 
near the left breast having a pearl terminal, arranged from left shoulder to right hip 
and on back in the manner of the much later vaikakshyaha garlands. A broad tight 
belt is fastened round the narrow waist having a central clasp with three, long tassels 
on the left thigh and the lower end of the scarf tucked under it. On the hips is again 
a broad loose girdle of four strings with beads of varying designs in each. The 
figure, assignable to circa 200 B. C., is a beautiful specimen of the early Indian 
terracotta art. [Fig. 228]. 

Basarh (ancient Vaisall) was another flourishing centre of Sunga day figurines. 
A plaque (ht. 5J") shows a figure standing in the midst of lotuses with two long 
stems held in the hands on the waist. It is remarkable for a pair of wings on the 
shoulders. The breasts are inconspicuous as those in male figures. The ornaments 
consist of discular rings in ears, a flat torque, armlets, profuse bangles and wristlets 
with pearl pendants, a broad girdle and anklets. In, terms of iconography it cannot 
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be definitely identified. The abundance of lotuses points towards ft kindred Sri 
Lakshml type. The wing-like appendages may have been a borrowed feature connect¬ 
ing it with the winged Cupid type. Two small holes pierced under the armpits point 
to the figure being hung on a wall. [Fig. 229]. 

Another specimen allied both in type and ornamentation was found at Kosam 
and is in the Allahabad Municipal Museum (5" x 3f"). It is undoubtedly a male 
figure although wearing the same type of conspicuous ornaments. Its hands hang by 
the side between two lotuses springing from below. A wing preserved at the back 
of the right shoulder connects it with a winged Cupid type. [Fig. 2 3j)] . In Indian 
mythology Kamadeva is believed to be the son of Lakshml and this may explain 
the intimate association of this figure with lotuses, its formal affinity with the 
Srl-Lakshm! type. ' 

The best of the Sunga clay-figurines, however, are secular plaques represen¬ 
ting men and women in scenes of merry-making and love. Nowhere else was this 
art inspired with such aesthetic feeling and informed with such a variety of subjects 
as at Kausambl the ancient capital of King Udayana. Here stone sculpture is very 
limited, but clay-figurines in Sunga art are numerous and of high perfection. A 
typical instance is the plaque (4i ,/ x3J") in the Lucknow Museum, showing a 
couple, the female in the embrace of her partner and both seated on a rich couch 
(paryankika) with carved legs and a railing on three sides. Small rosettes {pliullavali) 
are strewn in the background. 

Another Kausambl plaque in the Allahabad Museum (2" x 2i") shows a 
Bacchanalian scene, with a woman and a man seated opposite each other on wicker 
chairs (vetratana), The female figure holds in uplifted right hand a wine jar with 
a lid ( surd-ghata ), and embraces with left arm her partner ; the male figure holds 
a small cup in right hand and a flute in left. Both are wearing typical head¬ 
dresses as seen on male and female heads in the Bharhut sculpture. [Fig. 23-f], 

The small clay cart from Kosam showing a picnic party (goshtJiJ-yana, 
6" x 5") is a unique specimen of its kind. The party consists of six figures, 
four male and two females, divided into two groups of three each reclining against 
the sides of the cart. On proper right the first male figure is holding a harp in left 
hand and ft plectrum in right, and next is an amorous couple, the male kissing 
the lower lip of the female (adhara-cJiumbana). On the other side is first a reclining 
male figure and his female friend with her back towards him, and next a male 
figure looking like a jester, in his dress and expression. In front of the figures is a 
big dish with eatables including radishes, round cakes and gunjhiyas, and a round 
jar or container for drinks ( sura-ghata ) with a lid on it. The cart is richly upholstered 
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with ribbed cushions on the sides. We actually have a reference to go$hiht*yana, 
*‘picnic wagon and to red radish being served at the drinking party (apamlm-madltya- 
pravishta-raktamulalca) in the drama MfioheJihakatika. 1 

A terracotta (ht, from Kosam shows a dancing female figure holding the 
stalk of a lotus (lUakamala) in right hand and left hand raised across the slightly 
bent head. 

Another figure from the same place (ht 5%*) shows a smiling female dancer 
standing in graceful posture, resting the weight of her body on right foot and having the 
left knee slightly bent and the two hands clasped in front. She is wearing a voluted 
turban on head, a double pearl-string on the fore-head, a round earning in right ear and 
a cylindrical drum in left ear, a flat torque round neck and a pearl necklace on the 
breasts, heavy wristlets and a broad girdle of flattened and fluted beads. 

What may be taken as the typical fiunga style in clay-figurines consists of 
stamped thin plaques in low relief with a frontal pose. Such figurines come from widely 
separated sites, like Mathura, Ahichchhatra, KausatnbT, Pataliputra and so far east as 
Bangarb in Bengal. 

A notable example in the group of Kosam terracottas is the female figure, 
now in the Indian Institute, Oxford.* Its headgear is distinguished by two prominent 
side-rolls of a turban flanking a central boss stamped with floral design and a band of 
sacred symbols, probably to mark the divine character of the figure. [Fig. 232]. 
Similar female figures forming part of Mithuna plaques of early period (200-100 B. C.) 
with three sacred symbols, viz. an arrowhead, a banner and a goad stuck on one 
side of the head, have been found at Ahichchhatra also.® [Fig. 233], 

In a beautiful fragmentary piece from Kosam (2J* X 3i") we see a smiling 
female head with elaborate head-dress showing five flowery streaks stuck on the right 
side and an equal number of sacred symbols on the left. The goad (anhusa) and battle- 
axe (parasu) are distinct, the others may be a mirror (darpana), a jewel-bowl {ratna- 
patra) and a celestial mansion (deva-vinana-ffriha). Some of these sacred symbols are 
repeated in the head-dress of another Sunga specimen of similar style of hair and 
head-dress from Bangarh is Bengal (tat. %%*) assignable to about the first century B. C. 
The figurines with the sacred symbols seem to have been intended to represent a 
goddess, probably the Mother Goddess of antiquity. 


l 

2 , 

3 . 


Acta VI and VIII. 


E. H. Johnston, 'A Terracotta Figure at Oxford*, 
Art, (1942), pp. 94-102, 
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V. S. Agrawala, 'Terracotta Figurines of Ahiehchhatr*., 
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The Mithuna or “Man and Woman” standing side by side, is the leading type in 
the §uDga figurines of Ahichchhatra. [Fig. 234]. The plaques are moulded and must 
have followed the moulded-cum-modelled figurines of the Mother Goddess type, marking 
a transition from the religious to secular types. The female figure wears sacred symbols 
in her head-dress, and necklace, but her male companion is dandily dressed and 
carries a harp (Ahichchhatra) 1 2 . The Mithnna or ‘Man and Woman’ type was followed 
somewhat later by a sub-type designated as the Dampatl or “Husband and Wife” type 
in the plaques from Ahichchhatra*. The Mithuna and the Dampatl types may be thus 
distinguished : 

(i) In the Mithuna plaques the female figure stands on proper right, but in 
the Dampatl ones on proper left. 

(ii) The Mithuna plaques although rectangular have irregular edges ; the 
Dampatl plaques on the other hand have straight edges pressed out of regular moulds, 
decorative borders and flowers and small rosettes in the background, 

(iii) The Mithuna figures are more heavily loaded with ornamentation than 
the Dampatl figures, 

(iv) The Dampatl figures show drapery, ornaments, female coiffure, heavy male 
turban, round facial type and flat relief that are similar to the historical specimens of 
§unga sculpture. 

(v) The Mithuna plaques are marked by a religions feeling ; nowhere do they 
depict amorous subjects, but the Dampatl figures are those of men and women 
in love. 

The relative stratification at Ahichchhatra shows the Mithuna (c. 200-100 
B. C.) to have preceded the Dampatl Type (c. 100 B. C.-A. D. 100), the latter continu¬ 
ing into the Kushana and Gupta periods also. A typical Gupta plaque from Rajghaj; 
is now in the Bharat Knla Bhavan (ht. 3£"), depicting embracing Dampatl figures. 

A significant fact of terracotta art-history is the existence of figurines in each 
period showing foreign influence. For example, there is a limited group of figurines 
datable to the late §unga and early Kusharia periods showing Parthian influence, and 
found at such remote sites as Basarh, Rajghat, Kosam, Mathura and Ahichchhatra. 
The presence of wings on shoulders has been noticed in a limited number of similar 
figures at Basarh, Kosam and Mathura. A second group shows female figures with a 
special kind of swaddling drapery with heavy folds covering the whole body and 


1. ibid,, p. 110, Fig. 12. 

2, Ibid,, p, 113, Fig. 22. 

40 
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concealing even the two arms* a feature seen in some figurines at Selencia. 1 2 3 A typical 
specimen comes from Patna (ht. 54'0*. The complete figure is pressed out of a mould 
and its ornamental;decoration is practically nil* The head with a pointed top-knot of 
hair is covered by a veil (odhni) that conceals the bust, the breasts and the front part 
completely; The ears have prominent discular rings and the wrists a pair of flowery 
bangles* the ornaments otherwise being sparse* Only a limited number of specimens 
are known from'remote sites like Mathura* Ahichchhatra and Patna. 

Like Kosam, Mathura is another big centre of terracotta finds in the Gangetic 
Valley. Grey figurines, both male and female* of the pre-Kushana period abound 
and amongst them is a female type fabricated according to an early “Mother Goddess 11 
tradition.* Broadly speaking the Mathura figurines of this group are distinguished 
by the following features : 

,(i) Head pressed out of a mould, the rest of the body made by hand. 

v(ii) Use of applique decoration* 

(iii) Marking of ornaments by means of punched circles* 

(iv) Standing pose with sundered dwarfish legs, or sometimes seated clumsily 
in “European” style with pendant legs. 

(v) Eyes of lenticular shape with the pupils indicated* imparting a pronounced 
lovely character to the face. 

The available data do not justify precise identification, but obviously some 
form of the Great Mother Goddess seems to be indicated* At Ahichchhatra a couple 
of similar specimens fragmentary in character were obtained from levels indicating 
the period c. 200 B, C., the earliest ones coming from the lowest Start um Ho. VII* 
datable to 300-200 B. C. The Ahichchhatra specimens appear to be imports from 
Mathura, but unfortunately Mathura itself does not provide records of systematic 
excavation that would throw light on the relative age of this important group, although 
upwards of a thousand specimens have been found at the place* [Figs. 235-6], We may 
tentatively place the type as Maury an, extending also into the Sunga period, when a 
transition from it to the(s£eulaf figurines took place. Their day is finely kneaded and fired 
to stone-like hardness. The colour with few exceptions is grey and it seems that after 
making the figurines were covered with a thin slip containing flux to produce shining 
glaze during heating. The black colour is due to the figurines being smoke-fired in 
closed oven. These features seldom appear after about the first century B* C. Two 

1. Van Ingen* Figurines from StUucia (1939)* ‘Draped Woruen* Type, pp. 78 ft, pis. VIH-XII* 

2. S. Kmmrisch* Journal of India Society of Oriental Art * Vol* VII, (1939), pi. IX* fig. 5. 

3. V. S. Agrawala, f Mathura Terracottas 1 * Journal of the £/* P\ Historical Society^ Vol. IX* 
Pari II (July 1936), pp. 17 ff. 
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specimens, one (ht, 5 V ) in the Mathura Museum and second (6J^) in the Indian Museum 

illustrate this type. The latter wears a lotus stalk in the ear-lobes with a big flower 
(mrinab-kundala), a torque, a short necklace a pendant necklace passing on the breasts 
and shoulders, a tight waist-band with hanging fish-symbol, and a double girdle, the 
upper one decorated with applique chakra symbol. 

We have also a corresponding male type produced in similar day and tech* 
nique, but its faces show foreign ethnic features, A short beard is indicated by 
indentation marks on a peaked chin, and there is a jjicorn&te turban on the head. 
The cheek-bones are prominent In a few cases we see a beard-mask, a conical 
head-gear, and drapery covering the lower body in the tahmad 1 style. These male 
heads are as numerous as the female figurines ; the male type, however, is confined 
to Mathura as of strictly local character, since no specimens have been traced outside 
that region up to now. [Fig. 237], It seems that it appeared later than the female type, 
about first century B.G. The influx of the Kshaharata Sakas in the population of 
Mathura seems to have induced the local potters to copy those faces in day for the 
delectation of their clientele. That became a traditional feature of the Indian 
potters art in subsequent periods also, A trial dig at Mathura can alone settle ( 
question regarding the relative chronology of these two early types of male and female 
figurines of the Jamrm valley, 

AjMyy* 

A third characteristic early type from Mathura, linked by its material and 
manufacturing technique with the above, is represented by a rich group of elephant 
figurines (5i* x 9^). [Figs. 238-9], The type reflects the popular fondness for this 
animal during the Maurya-Suoga epoch, as seen also in the sculpture of Bharhut 
and Sanehi, The clay elephants are profusely decorated with markings on the body of 
parallel lines or punched circlets. Their poses are varied, in some running, 
with a rider on back, and in others trumpeting with an uplifted trunk and wild eyes, 
Kauplya describes k$liuraprd-mala as an ornament for decorating elephants. As the 
name kshurajpra (Hindi MurpS) implies, it consisted of celt-iike plaques and is actually 
seen on several of these specimens, A corresponding type also occurs at Abichchhatra 
showing numerous figures of bull, made of grey clay, band-modelled and with profuse 
decoration, [Fig. !42G], At Kosam in the &uhga period, a distinct group consists 
of chariots with swiftfooted bulls whose body is beautified with pleasing floral 
decoration. It appears that each famous centre specialised in local plastic types of 
its own, and also produced some common types, constituting the general typological 
repertoire for that period, 

1. V. S. Agrawala, ‘Mathura Terracotta*, Journal of the U* P. Historical Society, Vol. IX f 
Ft. II (July 1936), pp. 37-28, pi, VI-VII, figa. 16-24, 
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Thus, there are some well-marked stages in the evolution of the early Indian 
clay-figurines. Firstly, there is a religious female type with symbols and elements 
of decoration rooted in the tradition of the Mother Goddess. This was followed by 
a type drawn entirely from life, portraying figures of charming men and women in 
poses of dance and movement. The change was due to artistic causes as well as 
religious changes. Motifs, originally religious, of seated and standing types, were 
adopted for ordinary figures. The variety in the case of female figurines consists 
either in her pose or in the object—a fan, a mirror or a flower—held in her hand, 
Such specimens abound at Mathura and Kosam. Their facial forms as well as 
ornaments and drapery are related to well-known types of Sufign sculpture. An oft- 
recurring specimen shows a young woman feeding a parrot or playing with that bird 
as her favourite pastime 1 , of which the Mathura school of sculpture preserves several 
beautiful specimens. 

In Kuahaiia art emphasis on sculpture was mounting to the decrease of terracotta 
art. This is reflected in the comparative paucity of terracotta specimens in this 
period both at Mathura and Ahichchhatra, whereas at Kosam the art of clay-figurines 
almost died out. Only in a very limited number of specimens the earlier traditions 
of fine workmanship continued, and the majority of Kushana figurines exhibit a crude 
style. Attention may be drawn to a charming figure of Kamadeva standing on the 
prostrate body of the fisherman Surpaka. He holds a sheaf of arrows in right hand 
and a long bow in left. The story of the princess Kumudavati falling in love with 
the unwilling fisherman Surpaka and winning his heart through the intervention of the 
god of love seems to have been a popular one in the Kushana period as Asvaghosha 
refers to it both in the Buddhaeharita ( XXX, 11 ) and the Saundrananda ( VIIL 44 ). a 

[Fig. 241]. 

The loss due to aesthetic decadence was somewhat made up by the emergence 
of figures of iconographic interest which begin to be made first in the Kushana period; 
e.g, Nagi, Kubera, Haritl, Vasudbara, etc. found at Mathura. [Figs. 242-5], At Ahi- 
chchhatra the most characteristic Kushana type is that of a nude dwarf {vamanaka) com¬ 
prising about a hundred specimens and showing a bandy-legged figure with hands on 
breast or arms akimbo, and standing with knees apart but feet joined. [Fig, 246], 
Linked to it were other sub-types and grotesque figures, 3 all of wide distribution from 
Raj ghat to Mathura, Shallow votive tanks with crude male figurines and musicians 

1. 'Mathura Terracottas*, he, rit-, p. 30, 

2. I am indebted to the late Dr. Johnston for pointing out to me those references to the $iirpafca 
story after this figure of Klmadeva waa published in the Bibliography of Indian Archaeology* 1934 
(Published 1936), p. 13, pi. IVd. 

3. Agrawala, 'Ahichchhatra Terracottas’, he* cit* f pp. 118-29, Nos. 53-78. 
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playing on drums or cymbals fall within this group of Kushana terracottas. On the lite¬ 
rary side these grotesque figures correspond to the viJcata , vamana, kuhjaka, Immbhanda , 
and deformed gatia types who were regarded as tutelary attendents of Siva, Ganapati, 
Karttikeya and Kubera. The figures were given a new interpretation, viz, as auspicious 
forms of various nidhn or treasures, named hkarva, nikkarva t muhunda , etc., all of them 
being associated with Kubera whose iconography also points to deformed features. 
According to the Puranas 1 2 they were of many forms ( svarupa , artipa, virtipa) and names, 
having a great variety of human (nandmukfta) and animal faces (ikamrigamukha) f with 
gaping mouth fiat faces (ohipitanana) and terrible forms { kardla ). A strange 

blending of religious forms made their list very long ; sometimes treating them as 
benevolent ganas and at other times as malevolent a&uraa, both of them regarded as 
subsidiary forms of Siva depicted in his temple. The reason of the emergence of these 
gana figures in the Kusharja period seems to be due to the Saiva movement under 
Pasupata teachers who laid equal emphasis on the worship of gams also. 

In distant Deccan for the first time do we find clay-figurines cultivated as fine 
art, as seen in the Satavahana specimens (first-second century A. Dj unearthed at 
Kondapur, a village of Kalabgur Tehsjl in Medak district (Hyderabad, Dn) 4 The 
figurines are made of kaolin^ a soft grained clay of white colour. They are usually 
made hollow pressed out of two or more moulds, subsequently joined and fired. Some 
of them were painted. The human figures show a large variety, mostly comprising 
beautiful heads with curly hair or wearing elaborate turban with foliated knots on one 
side as seen in the Amaravatl and Nagarjunikonda sculptures* The female heads 
are still more charming and varied, revealing a high degree of skill in the making 
of moulds, a keen sense of realism and artistic effect. Besides human figures, 
there was also found a considerable group of animal figurines, including lion, bull, 
horse, ram, dog, parrot, etc, 1 [Figs, 247-8]* 

With the advent of the Gupta period fresh artistic activity bloomed forth at 
many centres in North India. Mathura, Ahichckhatra, Pawaya, Sravasti, Bfaita, 
Rajghat, etc. participated in the revival of terracotta art. The modellers art 
received a new status in the Gupta period that it had not known before. Clay-figurines 
were employed as a popular medium to broadcast the message of art and beautiy 
to the masses. Such figures were now used equally for religious and secular purposes, 

1. Matey a Purana 154. 524-545 ; Vamana 57. 6Q-1G4; Harivani^a 2,124. 19-25, 2.103. 63-84, 
3. 32, 5-14* 3,45, 1-4 ; Vayu 101.260-64 ; Brahma 213. 93-99 \ Ram. Kishkindha 4, 15-21 ; Anuiasana 
14 140-165. 

2. K. M, Ahmad* 'Antiquities and archaeological Remains of Kondapur*, pp. 11-12, 
Proceedings of the Hyderabad Archaeological and Historical Society (Special meeting held on the 10th 
August, 1941> 
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and served as poorraan’s sculpture, contributing much to democratise aesthetic culture. 
Besides smaller figurines, big plaques depicting mythical and religious scenes were 
fixed as an integral part of brick architecture both in temples and secular buildings. 
At times, images and plaques were made of considerable size, e.g, the life-size figures 
of Ganga and Yamuna, fixed as entrance jambs to the Siva temple at Ahichchhatia 1 . 
Terracotta plaques served like stone slabs to decorate huge dimensions. We 
find a large group of Gupta brick temples conceived from top to bottom in terms 
of terracotta friezes and mouldings. A remarkable example is preserved at Bhitargaon 
in Kanpur district (circa fifth-sixth century A.D.). Of the same period a large brick 
Stupa consisting of a series of beautiful mouldings and plaque-friezes, was found at 
Mirpur Khas in Sind, marking the western-most extension of Gupta sculpture. The 
Laksbmana temple at Sirpur is a magnificent example of brick architecture with 
plenty of fine moulded decoration of about the seventh century A. D. 

Typologically the Gupta terracottas fall into three classes : 

(i) Religious figures depicting Brahmanical gods and goddesses, as Vishpu, 
Surya, Siva, Karttikeya, Parvati, MahisasuramardinI, etc. An artistic pair showing 
heads of Siva and Parvati comes from Ahichchhatra. 

(ii) Figures of fashionable men and women found at the numerous Gupta 
sites, of which the female heads are charming. Completely pressed out of moulds 
they represent the best traditions in style associated with Gupta art. They illustrate 
a pleasing variety of hair styles. In some cases painted lines and colours are preserved 
on them. Over two thousand specimens may be counted which together visualise to 
us the charming ideals of feminine beauty embodied in the works of such poets as 
Kalidasa and Bana. In them we come face to face with a veritable gallery of human 
beauty. In coiffure styles there is great similarity amongst figurines of all sites, 
which is due to their being the products of a common aesthetic culture. The 
alakavali style shows hair arranged in frizzled locks on the two sides of a central 
parting {kda-vlthi). This fashion is often alluded to in Kalidasa as the mark of 
a beautiful face. For example, in the Maghuvamsa (VIII, 53} he speaks of the daka 
hair of Indumatl twisted in short spirals (vallbhfitah). Similarly Yakshini parted from 
her husband has her alakas falling loosely on the shoulders owing to her denying herself 
the usual make-up. Even the male heads show the alaka hair in gorgeous wig-like 
arrangement. As observed by Sir John Marshall on the basis of Bhita figurines the 
men who so adorned themselves “must have been foppish to a degree, with their long 

1. V. S. Agrawala, ‘Terracotta Figurines of Ahichchhatra ; Ancitnt India, No, 4 (January 
1948), p. J33, No. 119, pi. XLIII B. 
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curls falling loose on one side only, or elaborated like a full Gregorian wig, or coiffure 
with jewels in the Antoinette style, or disposed more severely in the royal manner of 
Persia, 11 * 

A second style of coiffure shows the hair in the form of peacock's feathers 
turning at the ends ( ltla-mayura-harhah hangz keia-paSa) and arranged on the two sides of 
the central parting 1 2 3 . Another style of coiffure in which the hair was arranged in the 
form of a honey-comb into two cellular masses had its origin in the fashions cultivated 
by the Parthians. It is said that this beautiful style was patronised even amongst the 
society women in Rome and thus had obtained international vogue in the ancient 
fashion world 8 , 

fiii) The third class of Gupta terracottas, as stated above, consists of 
decorative panels serving the ends of architecture, The ornamental reliefs show 
varied subjects, both mythological and decorative, A representative specimen of 
this class is a large plaque from Ahichchhatra showing a pair of centaurs (Kinnara- 
mithuna ), an ancient motif going back to the pre-Kush ana art of Mathura 4 5 * , 

Another interesting specimen shows the Pramathas or dwarfish attendants of 
6iva making a holocaust of Daksha's sacrifice 1 *. 

As in sculpture, so in terracotta, Gupta art had evolved a national style of 
wide distribution. For instance, the plaque from the Stupa of Mirpur Khas in Sind 
shows a standing male figure identical in its modelling and decoration, hair-dressing 
and drapery, with the figurines of Madhyadesa or north India. It holds a small lotus 
flower in right hand and wears a short loincloth with painted stripes. 

The clay-figurines of Rajghat near Banaras exhibited in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan are specially attractive. A small plaque showing a girl on the swing under an 
asoka tree with her scarf fluttering on the sides is a very charming specimen of Gupta 
art. The subject and the pose recall the swinging lady Irandati in one of the 
paintings at Ajanta 0 , 

1, Sir John Marshall, ‘Excavations at Bhita 1 , A* S. 1911-12, p, 12. 

2, V. S, Agrawala, ‘Rajghat Terracottas \ Journal of the U. P* Historical Society, VoL XIV 
(July 1941, P. 3, fig. I). 

3, 'Rajghat Terracottas’, he. cit., p# 3, fig. S; 'Ahichchhatra Terracottas*, Ancient India , No, 

4, p. 143, pi. L, figs, 155-56. 

4, V, 5. Agrawala, 'Terracotta Figurines of Ahichchhatra, Ament India , No,4, pp.170, pl.LXV* 

5, Ibid, pI.LXI, 

6* G* yazdani, A anta k Pari II, text, p. 44, pi. XLI a, 
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A female head and bust from Rajghat in typical Gupta style in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan shows the original yellow paint still preserved on its surface. After the 
figurines were fired in the kiln, they were coated with a thin slip of Multanl-miftl, 
which served as the base for the painter painting it with red or yellow colour and 
marking the ornaments and costume in coloured lines. Several groups of miniature figures 
of young drummers representing thz mardangika type of Bana also come from Rajghat, 

Religious figures at Rajghat are very few ; the best piece amongst them is a 
singularly majestic head of 6iva (5" high) showing prominently the crescent, vertical 
eyes, and matted locks. A lower portion of a four-armed Vishnu terracotta with 
short loin-cloth (janghika), vanamala, and the two side emblems, chakra and goda, 
is also note worthy. 

Amongst the numerous male specimens from Ahichchhatra, Rajghat and Bhita, 
we may identify some as typical of the grihapatis or householders, whose skill, resource¬ 
fulness and munificence upheld the social and economic structure of Gupta society, 
A couple of fine specimens are in the Allahabad Municipal Museum. 

That the tradition of brick temples and ornamental plaques was once quite 
flourishing in Bihar is shown by the discovery of a brick-built edifice of stupendous 
dimensions during the excavations at Nandangarh near Lauria in Champaran district. 
In its earliest form the structure must have been erected not later than the second 
century B. C., but the monument continued to flourish with later additions during the 
Kushana, Gupta and post-Gupta periods. A large number of terracotta heads and 
busts with staring goat-like eyes, obviously bearing Sassanian and extraneous influences, 
were discovered here. 1 These figurines partake of a vigorous technique of hand- 
modelling, closely allied to the type of terracottas from Ghosi in the Azamgarh district 
of the U. P.* Unfortunately no records about their levels are published. Stylistically 
the figures are datable to about the sixth-seventh century. That this type was once 
so widely spread in north India points to an influx of foreign peoples, possibly in the 
trail of the Hunas. They constitute valuable evidence of how the Indian modeller 
were reacting to strange facial types mingling with the indigenous population. Nothing 
to match with this plastic material is furnished by the sculptural records. 

At Paharpur (Rajshahi district), stucco decoration on the wells was being used 
along with terracotta pl aques. 8 This seems to have been the convention of the building 

1. A. S. A. R., 1936-37, PI. XXII, figs. 1-12 ; PI. XXIII, fi gs . i 3 -i 8 . 

2. V.S. Agrawala, 'Terracottas from Ghosi', Journal of the U, P. Historical Society, Vol. X. 

Part II (July 1937), pp. 59-64, figs. V ‘ 

3. A, S. I., A. R., 1927-28,p, 101. 
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art in the early medieval period as illustrated also at Nalanda. By far the vast majority 
of finds in the Paharpur excavations were the terracotta plaques that came from the 
debris of the verandahs of the first and second terraces. No less than 579 complete 
and fragmentary plaques were discovered during the clearance of the mound, Besides a 
considerable number were found in situ. If arranged in a single row they would cover 
a distance of over two-thirds of a mile, taking 14" as the average length of a plaque. 
The terracotta art of Paharpur shows that Bengal was also sharing in that common 
mass movement for the spread of aesthetic culture through the modeller’s art. The 
Stupa of Mirpur Khas in Sind, the Suratgarh Fort in Bikaner, the Bhttargaon temple 
and the Sravasti Stupa of which most of the examples are now deposited in the Lucknow 
Museum, the Nalanda Stupa and the Lakshamana temple of Sirpur in C. P. f constitute 
the best monumental remains of this art. As observed by Sri K. N. Dikshit, the use of 
terracotta plaques as a material for the embellishment of the interior of temples had 
established itself in Bengal by the late Gupta period. This art had taken root in the 
soil and was in the hands of more humble artisans than was the art of sculpture. The 
loss in respect of skill and finish was more than compensated by the delineation of 
. -..tijff+c of everyday rural and outdoor life, of men and animals, and of stories 

current in folk-lore- It was truly a folk art vibrating with life and expression. 
Popular folk tales are represented with the utmost brevity. In single plaques 
at Paharpur, for expmple, we find the well-known story of the meddlesome 
monkey coming to grief in pulling out a wedge from a split beam of wood; the 
story of the haughty lion being conducted by a hare to a well and perishing there; 
the ‘‘Elephant and Mice” story in which the grateful mice releases from captivity 
a huge elephant by nibbling at the cords of the neck and the legs. The treatment 
is cryptic, but must have been intelligible even to ordinary people, since the fables 
behind them were of wide publicity and known even to children. The representation 
of the typical fauna and flora of Bengal, including the tiger and the leopard, the wild 
bo-ir and the deer, the elephant and the horse, the jackals and the dogs, the cows and 
the buffaloes, the ducks and the geese, the peacocks and the parrots, as well as of 
lints like the palm and the plantain, the Ohampaka and the Kadamba are favourite 
themes of illustration. Specially interesting as depicting the earth-bound sense of the 
people is the representation of the aboriginal people like the Sabaras in their quaint 
apparel of leaf aprons and picturesque hunting suite consisting of quivers and bows. 
Religious subjects also occur prominently amongst the Paharpur finds, e.g. the plaques 
representing the Buddha in different attitudes, Bodhisattva Padmapani, ManjusrI 
holding a book, and also Brahmanical deities like Siva, Brahma, Vishnu and Gapesa 
are repeated several times. Composite beings, with bird’s wings and legs and human 
41 
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bodies, lion faces and crossed human legs, cobra hoods and human trunks—all these 
go to make up a picture of a fabulous world which must have appealed strongly to 
the imagination of Bengal in the sixth-seventh century A. D. By far the most 
numerous class among plaques represented human beings engaged in various activities 
of everyday life. Warriors holding sword and shield, musicians playing cymbals, 
gongs, trumpets or battle-drums, acrobats performing difficult feats of balancing, 
ascetics seated in meditation or reduced to skeleton, are some of the more noteworthy 
subjects which make the terracotta art of Paharpur one of the most fascinating and 
picturesque ever found in this country, 

At MahSsthSna (Bogra district! some beautiful terracotta plaques, toy figurines, 
animals and ornamental bricks associated with the late Gupta art were found. A 
remarkable find was fragmentary pot-sberd 1 * 3 bearing in low relief a scene in which 
la man riding in a chariot drawn by four horses is depicted as discharging an arrow 
Jnt a herd of defer and a centaur, which recalls to mind the well-known Sakuntala 
(plaque from Bhita.* := 

This earth-bound-art retained its vitality and continued to inspire the 
modellers of later days. This is best illustrated in the massive brick temple at 
Mathurapur in Faridpur district in lower Bengal, where the deul rising to a height of 
70 ft. with a diameter of 12| ft. at the base shows a high iikhara consisting of 
successive tiers of projecting mouldings alternating with recessed friezes, the latter 
decorated in a most sumptuous and attractive manner with continuous horizontal 
plaques showing rural scenes, klrtimuhJm, lcographs and a number of mythological 
scenes from the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, as well as floral and geometrical 
patterns. The carvings reflect great credit on the artists 'and the reliefs assignable 
to about the sixteenth century are most lively and vigorous. 5 The tradition is further 
illustrated by he very fascinating, richly adorned and symmetrical brick temple at 
Jdandial in Pnbna district in South Bengal. 4 This temple of the Imxgla or curved- 
cornice type in spite of its comparatively recent date (end of the seventeenth or 
beginning of the eighteenth century) is a ge m of architecture, bearing testimony to the 
genius of the local modellers for their complete mastery in the handling of brick and 
clay material. The carved panels depict scenes of fighting and mythological stories, 
royal processions, real and fabulous animals, floral tracery and fret patterns, all 
combined to form one of the most exquisite temple facades existing in India. 

1. A. S. A . R., 1928-29, p. 96, pi. XLII (b). 

5. A. S. A. R., 1911-12, pi. XXIV. 

3. A.S.I., A. R., 1930 34, p. 130, pi. LXIV (b). 

4. Curved cornice tempi; at Haadial, A. S.I. A. R., p. 130, pi. LXIV (a). 
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The brick temple at Deuliya in Burdwan district stands with a curvilinear 
sikhara divided into ridges and surmounted by an amalaka and profusely decorated 
with scroll-work and chaitya-window pattern. 1 

The technique of building vertical columns, horizontal mouldings and friezes 
was rendered extremely simple with the help of a variety of ornamental bricks 
bearing different designs such as chevron, chess-board, cross-petal or four-pet ailed 
flower, dentil, inverted pyramids, windows, corbelled arches and flowers like the sun¬ 
flower, lotus add lily*. Plaques with human figures were made to alternate with 
moulded bricks in different patterns producing an extremely pleasing effect, which could 
not he excelled even in stone reliefs or statuettes. 

The religious revival of the sixteenth century under the genius of Chaitanya 
and his disciples gave great inspiration to the plastic art of the people in 
addition to that of the wooden figures and paintings on paper and cloth. A 
plaque from Naladanga in Bengal shows Krishna standing in the graceful 
tribhanga pose with crossed legs, playing his flute and attended by a smaller haloed 
figure with a purse-like object. This group compares favourably with some of the 
best of the older specimens of Paharpur. 

The raising of the toll-tax (Damlila) is shown in a plaque from Vikrarapur, 
depicting the male and female figures in tense action appropriate to the occasion. 
Another plaque shows a woman standing under a ■? mndapa decorated ou the top with a 
parrot and a goose, and fondling a stag. 

An effective scene of about the sixteenth century represents Sita in the cdoka. 
grove with a female drummer fallen asleep, and Hanuman bending down from the top 
of the tree to deliver a ring in SIta’s hands. The plaque moulded according to the 
best traditions of late Bengal art (sixteenth century) is marked by classical realism 
and brevity of statement. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Portuguese soldiers began to 
penetrate in the interior of Bengal. The local potters portrayed them in clay. The 
newcomers were ease-loving in their habits and sometimes wanton, given to a life of 
drunkenness and shikar. Two plaques from Jessore depict scenes of revelry aud 
hunting. One of them shows a Portuguese soldier on horseback followed by a foot- 
soldier carrying shield and sword with a hound running by the side of the horse. The 
rider is wearing a hat, a tunic, full-boots, and trousers and carries a sword and a shield. 
With his left hand he holds the reins of the horse and in his right hand a whip. The 
second plaque shows a Portuguese General seated on an easy-cfaair and drinking from 

1. A. S. I. A. R. 1934-33, p.43, pi. XIX(a. 

2. A. S. A. R. 193(3-37, p. 53. 
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an inverted wine jug directed towards his mouth. In front of him are two soldiers, 
one of them holding a drinking cup. 

Thus the art of Indian clay figurines is of respectable antiquity and illustrated 
by a mass of material of much historical and cultural value. The varied life of the 
people through the ages was documented in this medium. The art developed close to 
the soil and served as a popular means of diversion and decoration. By its easy 
availability and low price, by the pliability of its material, and the ease with which 
a number of specimens could be produced from a single mould, this art held the 
affection of the people far more than twenty centuries, and may be expected to play a 
role of even greater importance in the future renaissance of Indian art. 



APPENDIX I 


SYMBOLS AND ICONS IN CLASSICAL ART & RELIGION 

Indian art from Lhe earliest times had been evolved on the basis that it is of 
auspicious character {bJiadraJcrit). All the gods invested with the heavenly powers and 
the material forms' created in nature are repeatedly mentioned in Vedic literature. 
They are of benevolent form for man ( bhadrani ), and whatever turns amiss becomes 
cihhadra . Many such auspicious forms filled the life of the Vedic people between earth 
and heaven. It is said that the gods born from the womb of Mother Aditi were a 
team of auspicious and immortal brothers {toil dev a anvajayanta bJiadra amritabJiandhavah , 
RV. 1072.5). The most typical auspicious symbol evolved in Vedic times was the Purna - 
Kalasa (RV. 3. 32. 15) and it is stated that in each home the artistic form of a women 
bearing the full vase (purnakumbhandn) was installed (AV. 3.12,8), In the RV. itself 
the parallel word mangala came into existence and a young bride loaded with manifold 
blessings was called mmangall vadhu* In the very first hymn of the RV. the truth 
ot Agm's nature is stated to confer auspiciousness upon one wtio invokes him. Of all 
the auspicious signs which became universal for all occasion, the archetypal mark was 
aua&tika, a solar symbol, since m the sun all the good things of life were believed to 
exist. Many a term expressing these beautiful objects begin with the prefix su f e.g* 
mdiuika (at handsome form), supraUka (of beautiful face), mdravina (of good wealth), 
*UtfMdra (Ol goodly nature), xudevata (benign godhead), meltakra (perfect wheel), 
nuvijndm (good mind), mmpakfitnu (fashioner of beautiful forms), and so many 
otners. Gradually the number of such auspicious forms, both concrete and abstract, 
was much expanded, and a collective offering was made to them (mangdlikebhyah svdhd, 
AV. W, 23 28}. 

The auspicious symbols as part of religious thought and ritualistic signs 
penetrated all walks of society, and took such deep roots as to have survived through 
the ages up to our own times. They were accepted amongst all denominations, viz. 
Buddhist, Jaina and Brahman as. In fact, no religious ownership should be claimed 
for them but a universal cult was taken for granted as their basis* They were freely 
admitted in the decoration of the Stupa as Parnaghatapamkti t Chakrapathkti, Lotus-gar¬ 
land, etc. (see pp. 125-6), in civic architecture, e.g. five defective circles {pafleharaksJia) 
round a city, viz. Naga kings half-emerging from ponds {udakaniarita nag®), cup-bearing 
deities (harotapatfi deva), garland-bearing gods {maladhara dev® ), merry-nmking godlings 
{mdamattaka deva) and four lokapala guardian kings (ehatvarah mahdrajamk) (Divya- 
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vadana p. 218); and in domestic architecture as conch, lotus, full-vase, etc. An 
unlimited and manisided elaboration of the earliest symbols took place in course of 
time as we see a full stock of over'five hundred symbols on punchmarkerl coins (c, 700 
E C -100 B C). The tradition was still further developed on tribal coins (c. 200 B.C.- 
c. 200 A. D.) and on clay sealings (c. 200 A.D.-500 A.D.). The evolution of religious 
forms in the iconography of gods and goddesses required a twofold effort, viz. a stock 

taking of the traditional symbols and their assimilation in the various divine images 

that were being produced from about the first century A, D. in the beginning of the 
Kushana period under the stress of the Bhakti movement. The HarivamSa Parana 
(2 109.95-10i) enlists hundred and eight such symbols (JHangalashta^atam) although 
the actual names are somewhat less. 

The number was variable as in the two necklaces carved on the Snnchi 
Stupa. By the first century A. D. the list had been standardised to a selection of 
eight, known as aslitamangalalca, as depicted on the Jaina Ayagapapis of Mathura. 
This list was far flung in place and time since the word attliamangala occurs in the 
Makavnmsn (30.65), Angavijjh and Harshacharita. 

The stock of ancient symbols which now filled the picture and which 
naturally entered the monographic formulas may be shortly stated as follows : 

Animal and Reptile : 

matsya (fish), kurrna (tortoise), varaha (boar), makara (crocodile), lizard, 
mriga (deer), simha (lion), a£va (horse), hastin (elephant), go (cow or bull), naga 
(serpent), aja (goat), nakula (mangoose), sva (dog), etc., grotesque creatures with 
composite limbs, etc. 

Bird : 

Garuda, hamsa, sarasa (crane), syena, etc. 

Human : 

muni (ascetic), ashtakanyas (eight maidens), ashtadikkumarikas (eight 
maidens of space), chakravartin (sovereign monarch), seven sisters, nara, sisu (child), 
Semi-divine (Devayonis): 

Naga, Yaksha, Vidyadhara, Gandharva, Kinnara, Suparpa, Kumbhaijda, 
Lokapala gods, Apsarasas, nymphs and dryads, chatumrrmharajika devas, 

Floral: 

tree, kalpavriksha, kalpalata, padma (lotus), pipal, vata, (also other seven 
various trees of the Buddhas), mala (garland, vnnamal a, kinjalkinlmala, vaijayanti- 
mala, etc.), muchakunda (so-called honey suckle) tsla (palm), many other floral 
designs and patterns. 
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Inanimate Objects : 

patra (bowl, cf. patridhara or karotapani (leva), mani (semi-precious gem\ 
bhadramani (auspicious gem), kaustubha etc. mants, lankha (conch-shell), mukta 
(pearl), ashtanidhi mala (including padma, lankha, kharva, nikharva, etc.), kantha 
(torque), bara (necklace), chhatra (umbrella), nakula (purse), rafha (chariot), virnana 
(divine car), cart, rock-mountain, river, etc., varum, ghata (jar), purnagbata 

(brimming jar), karshapana (coin), mekfaala (girdle), ebamara (flywhisk), adnrsa 
(mirror), yupa (stake), sthunaraja (great pillar), Stupa, mansion, kuti or parnasala 
kapislrshaka (battlement), visbana (horn), jewels, muknta (crown), changerl (basket), 
vina (flute), vnmsi (lute), mridanga, cymbals, devavadya, etc. 

Weapons : 

trisula, sula (spear), vajra, chakra or rathanga, (wheel), dhanusha (bow), 
bana (arrow), bala (ploughshare), musala ^pestle), gada (mace), khadga (sword), 

kbatvanga, cimrma (shield), kavaeba (coat of mail), etc. 

Abstract designs and symbols : 

svastika, srivatsa. Srichakra, srivriksha, triratma, oandipada, chakra, panjaka 
(five-fingers with palm), etc. 

There was much elasticity in grouping these symbols and freedom to 
incorporate them into iconographic dorms as desired. Thus it became possible to 
formulate a large number of images by the different religionists and then to start a 
new chain of their glorification. The symbols assumed a fresh exalted position 

in association with the different deities and they did not suffer any abatement 

eitber of meaning or high rank enjoyed by them for many centuries. For example, 
Suparna became the Guruda of Vishnu ; Chakra the Dharmachakra of Buddha 
and Mahavira and Sudarsana Chakra of Vishnu; Vritra the serpent of Indra as the 
serpent in connection with the life-stories of Buddha, Mahavira, Siva and Vishnu» 

An analysis of the dispersal and assimilation of these ancient symbols 
holds the key to the understanding of Indian art forms as they had been handed 
down from the past, as they became absorbed in the statuary and architecture of 
the future. The handling of symbols from these two points of view was a very 
sub lie and universal movement which was quietly perfected in accord and harmony 
which is unparalled in the art history of the world, i he Kushana and Gupta 
period is like a threshold from which one can look before and after and the full meaning 
of Indian art cannot be perceived without a close at tension to the individual 
history of each symbol with which the art of the age is so profusely saturated. 
We may visualise this as a great experiment In the assimilation of diverse art 
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forms or a vast crusible in which the whole people filled their offering with a 
optimum feeling of life’s full assembly. 

Let us pursue these forms more closely : 

6rI-LakshmI—An ancient goddess referred to in the Yajurveda as the two 
consorts of Vishnu ; of universal adoration as shown in the ferl-Sukta ; standing 
midst lotuses, bathed by two elephants with inverted jars, under the new name of Gaja- 
Lakshml in this form her image assimilated the symbolism of lotus, elephants, purna- 
ghata, golden necklace (hemamala) ; perfected as the genius of fertility and abundance; 
the pose of the Earth Goddess as on a golden leaf from Lauria Nandangarh was 
transferred to Lakshml in some examples ; she became the prototype of mother goddess 
with a child as in the painted example from Dan dan Ulique ; she became the goddess 
par excellence being depicted on the reverse of the gold coins of the Guptas and Gangeya- 
deva ; she was also conceived as the ocean-born maiden of fleet nature who makes 
herself manifest in the fluctuating fortunes of persons ; in her form of PadminI she be¬ 
came the mistress of the eight treasures (ashtapidhi), viz. Padma, Mahapadma, Makara, 
Kachcbhapa, Mukunda, Nanda, Nila, Sankha ; of these Padma and Mahapadma 
symbolise gold and precious gems respectively ; [Makara was the symbol of Varuna’s 
ocean, a very popular motif of early Indian art and representing water cosmology; 
its gaping mouth was the source of many kinds of meandering lotus creepers and rising 
lotus rhizomes and Yakshas and Yakshis are shown struggling to extract jewels from its 
teeth ; firstly the Makara was identified with a particular kind of treasure obtained by 
trade in arms and weapons and then for the future as the vehicle of Varuna, king of 
the Asuras, and thirdly as the auspicious animal of the River Ganga. It may be noted 
that as an auspicious creature the Makara was placed in &unga and early Kushana 
period on the beams of the torana gateways, a recurrent feature at Bharhut and Mathura ; 
the motif being mentioned as Sinsumarasirafr in the Adiparva. It is also the decora¬ 
tive spout on numerous examples of Kushana and Gupta pottery and also a beautiful 
decorative sign of the forehead ornament {simantamakariha ); etc. The tortoise, a Vedic 
symbol mentioned as Kurma which symbolised the two inverted shells of earth and 
heaven. It was then made a part of Lakshml’s icodography as shown in a figure at 
Sanchi, and lastly made the vehicle of the River Goddess Yamuna. The 
exact nature of Mukunda nidhi is not certain, but probably it denoted a hermaphrodite 
(varshadhara). Its owner devotes himself to music and dance, acts like a Gandharva 
or Apasaras. In art many dancing figures conform to this description, specially the 
Vlnavidyadharas which were evolved as figures serving new functions in the iconogra¬ 
phy of Mabapurushns. The exact meaning of the term Vidyadhara has not been 
explained but seems that the term vidya referred to these various sciences of dance, 
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music and other allied subjects related to sringara and prasSdhana, represented with 
garlands by which they were known as malavidyadhara, gems and beads by 
which they were named gulikavidyadhara. Another treasure is named Nanda 
Nidhi, probably related to the Nandipada symbol which continued to be depicted 
on the pedestals of images and stamped on pottery* The Nila treasure may be 
identified with the mlotpala, blue lotus, which is a constant element of the nature 
of lotus design both as a flower or a creeper. The Sankha is depicted in early art 
of Bharhut and Mathura as auspicious symbol of Kubera oozing coins from its 
mouth. Its association with the Kalpavriksha was early recognised. Later on it 
was counted as one of the Eight Nidhis of Lakshmi, and finally assimilated in the 
iconography of Vishnu as one of his four attributes.] 

Another elastic symbol was the Srivatsa, literally ‘Darling Babe of Sri f as a 
mother goddess Sri often carried in her arms a babe of conventionalised form with a 
squat torso, short neck and undigitated arms and legs, being a crude representation of a 
child. This became part of the atthamangala signs and in Jaina iconography found an 
invariable place on the chest of the Arhats. Later on with Vishnu. 

We may also note the sacred sign of Srivriksha, Tree of Goddess Sri 1 which 
is the Indian tree-ofdife and like the same motif in Iran and Assyria was formed by a 
series of superimposed repeat designs. This is referred to by Varahamihira as a decoration 
on one of the bands of a doorway, and actually represented on both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist shrine-doors of the Gupta period and also on the door-jambs of the Kush ana 
relief. It appears that the artists were in search of new contexts for these symbols in 
order to attain fresh meanings and forms of beauty. 

At one time Lakshmi and PadminI were regarded as two separate goddesses, 
as shown by their separate mention in the Purusha-Sukta of the Yajurveda, and also 
in a passage of the Sundarakanda (babhuv& devi cha krita a uhasia lakshmlstatha padmini 
padmaJimta ). She was separately known as Padmasri in both the epics (evafn te 
bJiawmanyanya padmasri rupatishthatam , Ayodhya, 79. 15 ; abhajai padimmpmrl 
xvayameva Sartrinl , Mbh. 3, 229. 3), or merely as §rL But there was great elasticity 
in her cult. She is reckoned as consort of Narayana Vishnu, and also Kubera, 
In the later case, she is represented in several Mathura statuettes with Bhadra and 
Harltl. SrI-LakshmT, Bhadra and ShashthI were present in the Brahmi Sabha 
(Sabha., 11. 40). Out of this amalgam Sri-Lakshmi emerged as -supreme over all 
whose worship was far spread. Her figure is said to be carved as an auspicious 
motif in Ravana’s palace in Lanka. 

With the cult of Padmasri was associated the ancient Tadaga Mahl, Le. the 
Worship of the Lotus-pond, Padmavana (Nairn!, Pushkaripi) in which Lakshmi was 
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said to have her abode with her gamboling elephants* The cult of the lotus itself 
was elaborated in several forms having dose links with Lakshml, e.g. in the Padma- 
varavedika, the lotus-decorated railing round Stupas, Padmamala, the heavy lotus 
garland comprising one thousand flowers offered to a Stupa or Deity* The motif of 
the Fundanka-klda became popular as part of water sports. ( Ante * pp. 47, 81-2, 135, 
184, 259-60), 

BALARAMA —Various elements of his iconography consisted of a canopy of 
serpent hoods taken from the Naga cult, along plough from the religious form of the 
Kshetrapala gods, a stout club from the Yaksha iconography (ef. Moggarapam Yaksha); 
seen in a Sunga image from village Junsuti of Mathura, In some cases the plough 
is surmounted by a tailed loin (Sirahalangula), a motif described in the Mbh, as an 
independent emblem of an epic hero, but here fused in the general iconography of 
Sanknrshana. 

The tradition of Bacchanalian gods also entered into the iconography of 
Ralarama, Thus the mingling of these several strands became concrete in the form 
of a new image in the Hindu pantheon* His progressive absorption in the Vaisbnava 
pantheon is indicated by the big Vatiamila garland of lotus flowers adorning his 
figure in Gupta art, 

VISHNU— In the monographic reorganisation of the auspicious signs and 
symbols the figure of Vishnu was the earliest to be evolved and a focal one towards 
which everything seemed to flow to take its proper place, Vishnu was said to have a 
universal form measuring earth and heaven with all the gods and IJishis worshipping 
him ; then a human form with four or eight hands. 

Sank ha + Padma -f Chakra 4 Gada+Garuda 4 Lakshmi+Sri vatsa Vanamala 

4- Cosmic Serpent + Ocean. 

Vishnu was regarded as the Yaksha of Dvanika by the Buddhists and the 
club in his hand was indicative of Yaksha r s strength as in case of Bahuama. 
There is a repeated reference to the mighty strength of Vishnu (Narayamstltama) 
even in Buddhist literature. The ancient Suparna cult became merged in the affili¬ 
ation of Garuda with Vishnu. We find legendary reference to one Suparna, two 
Suparrtas, three Supanas and many Su pain as in the Vedas all of which became 
absorbed in the new legend of Garuda, king of all the bird kingdom, and the loyal 
servant of Vishnu* The new Garuda is credited with the bringing of immortal Soma 
from heaven and identified with the Ghhanda or Cosmic Rhythm described as Cfahan- 
domaya Garuda. This accorded well with the three steps of Vishnu and the three 
metres making up the rhythm. The old rivalry of Garuda with the Nagas as stated 
in the Brahmanical legend of Kadiu and Suparni, or Kadrveyas and Sauporneyas, 
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became absorbed in the iconography of Garuda- We find several sculptures showing 
the Mighty Bird grappling with his adversary the Naga king as shown in Mathura and 
Gandhara sculptures (Vogel, Serpent Lore, pi. XV). 

The iconography of Vishnu also depended oil several other ancient symbols 
like those of the fish, tortoise, boar, lion and Vamana, all of which were woven in the 
garland of his serial manifestations. 

The form of Vishnu sleeping on the cosmic serpent Sesha in the ocean was a 
new conception mingling serveral old and new forms. On the one hand the Vedic idea 
of the primeval Ocean (Apati-Samudram-Salilam) and the popular folk-cult or Samudra 
worship (Sagaramaha) were there; secondly the idea of a cosmic serpent with its 
beginning in the Ahi-Vritra or Ahir-bndhnya, Dragon of the Deep, was now conceived 
as Ananta which was a stripe of Naga mythology. Thirdly, goddess Lakshmi, 
daughter of the ocean became consort of Vishnu present with Narayana in his oceanic 
abode. Fourthly, the milky ocean, which was the source of the auspicious jewels, 
was conceived of as the watery abode of Narayana in his Seshasayl form ; fifthly, 
the cult of lotus springing from his navel, and of Brahma as the ancient Prajap.iti 
Creator seated on the cosmic lotus (Bhupadma). These were the several important 
elements that intered into the making of this aspect of Vishnu’s iconography. The 
VanamalS and the Kirlja which was the prototype of the Buddhist Chuda, also formed 
distinctive symbols of Vishnu’s form in contrast to the matted locks of Brahma 
and Siva. 

Siva —The iconography of Siva comprising various symbolical and mythical 
elements is seen in the following features : 

The Kailasa mountain representing the conception of Sumeru, the Mountain of 
Gold from which the world rivers take their flow and which was the abode of Devas, 
became the residence of Siva as the god of the mountain (Girisanta Deva);+snakes, 
taking the various aspects of Naga iconography, which are now twisted in his matted 
locks and limbs of the body ;+moon, an ancient cult (Chandramaha) now worshipped as 
the dizit on Siva’s head and also representing of tradition of Vedic Soma, the power 
of immortality and refregeration; + Ganga, river of the immortal heaven flowing as the 
symbol of the eternal life impulse (Prana) and movement (Gati) which inhabits the 
forest of Siva’s matted locks; + the Nandi Bull, a prominent member of the cult of the 
four animals, making Siva’s vehicle standing as the symbol of Kama vanquished by 
him ; + Trisula, another version of Indra’s Vajra and standing for the three cities and 
three Gunas. 

Ambika, taken from the cult of the Mother Goddess. Vaisravnria, the king of 
the Yakshas conceived as a friend of Siva. Ganas, who were forms of so many Yakshas 
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and Grahas, Asuras and Raksharas ; all of whom were reckoned among Sivas’s hosts. 
Skanda and Ganesa as the leaders of the Ganas. 

Siva also represented the tradition of the ancient naked ascetics (vatarasana 
yatis) and the Mahanagna Pnrusha of Vedic folklore. And the Yogi in whom all 
the elements of a stern spiritual discipline found their fulfilment. He has two aspects, 
firstly as Sthariu, fixed and changeless, and secondly as Naparaja the Great Dancer 
who exemplifies the world rhythm in the movements of his dance. In the Vedas 
Indra is called Nritu and Girvana and both these epithets apply to Siva as NaJarSja 
and the arch-teacher of music and sciences. 


Tirth ANKARA — Simhasana + Yogi with Padmasana and Dhyanamudra 4 
Kayotsargamudra 4 Nasagradrishti + Naked body + §rlvatsa + Naga hoods (of the 
Twentythird Parsvanatha and the Seventh TIrthankara Suparsvanatha) + Chakra on 
Pillar (on pedestal of the image) 4 Triratna + Parsvachara 4 Chamragrahi 4 Stupa 
worship+ Mahapurusha Lakshana + Ashtamangalika chihnas. 

Lanchchhanas of the different Tlrthankaras were conspicuous by absence in 
the Kushana period but later on were gradually taken from the ancient stock of 
auspicious animal, floral and abstract symbols. The Yaksha cult also was adopted 
as an essential element and a particular Yaksha-Yakshf pair was assigned to each 
TIrthankara, 

These discreet elements formed the complete monographic image which was 
not so much a human form as a negation of it by introducing so many super-human 
and divine elements in the conception of the TIrthankara and this was equally 
applicable to the form of the Buddha who was made a Lokottara Purusha. 


Buddha The Buddha image was the outcome of integrating discreet 
elements, of Yaksha-Naga r ChakravartI and Yogi iconography, many of which were 
taken from the prevailing stock of symbols and myths. 


Yogi 

Fadmasana 

Nasagradrishti 

Kaparda 

Ushnlsha Orija, etc, 
SamghajI Bhikshapatra 

Pushpavrishti and Gan- 
dharvas etc, 

Farshvachara Devas 


ChakravartI 

Simhasana, 

32 Maliapimisha lakshanas. 
Royal drapery and ornaments 
(as in Bodhisattva images). 
Chamaragrah! and Farsva* 
char a. 
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Chhaya or Frabhamandala 
(taken from Iranian Hvarr) 
Dharmachakra 


Monarch’s Wheel, 


Bodhivriksha 

Lion—Sakya-Simha 

Chakra, 

Triratna or other symbols on 
throne or pillar or pedestal, 
Madras—Sarhbodhi or Dhyana, 
Varada, 

Abhaya, 

Bhumisparsa, 

D h ar mach a kr a-pr a Vartan a or 
V yakhy ana-mudra 


Brahma —The first images of Brahma were formed in the Kusharia period 
with the grouping together of several elements: 


Four faces+ 5ishi with the knowledge of the VedasHhPrajapati + Pot¬ 
belly from Kumbhodara Yakshas + Yajna (Sruk and Sruva) +Lotus+ Hamsa 4* 
Manasarovara + Nectar flask (Amrita-kamandalu) + Sarasvatl, Savitrl or SatarupS (all 
being forms of Vedic Aditi). 


The ancient cult of the four quarters {Diiavrata) was made concrete in the 
four faces of Brahma. He became the type of Agni-Prajapati for whom the fire-altar 
was built exemplified as Yajna with its laddies (&ruk*sruva) over which Brahma 
presided as the superintending priest assimilating himself in his office the functions of 
all other priests and the Vedas, He was given the form of a Brahmanic ascetic 
from which were derived his matted locks, sacred-thread of black antelope-skin, 
and cross-legged seat. The pot-bellied feature was taken from the iconography of 
Yakshas named Brahman , which term also signified Brahma. The lake Manasarovara 
symbolised the primeval waters of creation known as Apafr or Salilam, and the Golden 
Hamsa floating in that lake the original form of Indra, friend of the pregnant cosmic 
waters, 3 The water-pot of Brahma which is filled with the waters of creativity was 
taken from the cult of ckmasa, the bowl, worshipped as the Full jar and Auspicious 
Pot, and represented severally in Kushana art in the form of big stone bowls, nectar 
flask and Purnagha^a. 


1* Blbkatsundth say ujam hanisamdhurapmh divyanaih sakhye charantam / RV. 10.124, §, 
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S DRY A— It is seen in a twofold form, the earlier of Sunga period on the 
Bodhgaya railing with the Indian deity driving in a chariot of four-horses representing 
the four regions of space. In the Kushana period appears a new form of Surya wearing 
northern dress, attended by Dantda and Piogala, Rajnl and Nikshubha, Usha and 
Pratyusha, holding a dagger or lotuses and riding in a chariot driven by Aruna and 
drawn by two or four horses whose number finally became seven* His worship as 
Mitra was spread from India up to Sasanian Iran* The full-blown lotuses became a 
prominent symbol of Surya together with a coat of mail. We know from the list 
of ancient obscure religions cults that there was a special cult of Surya under the name 
of Surya Maha together with that of Chandra Maha ; the latter playing only a 
secondly role in iconography, being once depicted in a Mathura terracotta and carved 
in a bas-relief from Garhwa, 

Vaisravana KubeRA— The AV. (8.10) clearly refers to a cult of Font 
Lokapala gods represented frequently on the Torana-gateways of the Stupas. 
Amongst them one is Vaisravana Kubera popular amongst the common folk ( Ttarajana ). 
The cult of the Four Maharaja gods was universally accepted in all religions* But from 
the point of view of iconography Kubera received the greatest attention. The formula 
comprised de£ormed-pot>bellied-corpulent body, mongoose or purse in hand* rich 
ornaments, smiling face and an open admittance to Yaksha, Gan a and Pramatha 
figures of whatever nature and description into his hosts of attendants* They 
are generally depicted as kinkara or atlantes bearing his aerial car and depeted in 
this position in western Indian cave sculptures and in the Stupas of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, 

Sometimes later his images were transformed iuto those of an ideal god of 
wealth shown more or less as a rich merchant prince of beautiful countenance 
concieved progressively with greater dignity in the Buddhists temples and paintings. 
The religious cult of Bacchus with drinking cup and of the goddesses Bhadra, 
Lakshtm and Harlti became a part of Kubera cult* 

The conception of Alaka was an inalianable part of the Kubera cult derived 
from the more ancient tradition of Uttarakuru. Alaka had the ideal Vaibhraj 
Garden of Kubera and the other elements of Kailasa and Manasarovara, and above 
all the Kalpavrikshas from which the Yakshas and Yakshis obtained all their 
desires. This was a link with the older Mithuna cult. Some of these are represented 
in the illustration of the Sudarsana city visited by king Mandhata on a bas-relief 
in the Bhaja cave. This is how we meet with the different elements of the 
Uttarakuru and Alaka fused together in the mythology of Vaisravana Kubera. 
We may also point to the cult of Harlti, Jatahariru and Revatl with that of Kubera. 
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The cult of Yakshns and Yakshis had deep roots in ancient folk-cults 
and its full influence reigns supreme in the art and literature of the classical 
renaissance. New lists of Yakshas were drawn up for each important place from 
Pushkalavati to Surparaka and from Bvaravatl to Tosali as in the Mabamayurl. 
Many forms of Yakshis were depicted on the railings conceived as 32 salabharvjika 
figures which owing to different dramatic poses were also known as NatatthI 
( Natakastri)* They were standardised as Ashtakanyas and included in public 
processions, later on transferred to the temples in the form of Alasa Kanyas at 
Orissa, Prekshanikas of Rajasthan and Sura-Sundaiis of Saurashtra, 

In classical period we constantly witness the phenomenon of ancient religious 
forms being adapted to the needs of a changing world of iconography and religious 
cults in the most flexible manner, 

NAGAS —The Naga iconography stands parallel to that of the Yaksha in its 
popularity, wide background and antiquity. The Naga images were mostly of human 
form with Lhe serpent coils and canopy of hoods added to them. But thereomorphic 
imnges were also made. The drinking cup in the left hand and the abhayamudra 
of the right hand marked them out as full-fledged divinities. Iq earlier art their 
bodies half-emerging from the water indicate their origin in water cosmology ; and 
later on they were installed near pools of water showing them as guardians of watery 
stores of the under world. Their king Dhritarashtra was one amongst the four lokapala 
gods. Although the Naga cult was the most-ancient, even preceding that of the 
Yaksha, their iconography was simple. 

Sapxa-Matrikas —The religious worship of the Seven Mothers (Saptamatarah) 
was known to the Bigveda, sometimes spoken of as seven sisters (Saptasvasrirah) who 
were only an elaboration of the single great mother goddess (Mablmata), Mother of the 
Seven Aditya gods, named Aditi, incarnated in the forms of many classical goddesses 
as Ambika, Lakshmi, and Sataiupa or Sarasvatl-Savitil consort of Brahma and also as 
a daughter of Daksha. The classical cult of the seven mothers was a continuation of 
the same but cast in a new mould of the energies of the seven Puranic gods, BrahmS, 
Vishnu, Siva, Kumara, Varaha, Nrisimha and Yama, The dreadful aspect of the 
last one being shown in the terrifying aspect of Chamunda, a new version of the 
Vedic KrityaJn images they are given new weapons and vehicles mostly taken from 
the scattered groups of auspicious symbols. 

Other Tutelary Divinities — 

Some of the older tutelary deities like Kinnara, Suparna, Gandharva, Vidya- 
dhara assuming new simple iconic forms became subservient to several major gods 
and goddesses contributing to their higher majesty. 
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Representative Seals from Harappa, Mohenjo-daro and LothaL 
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XVII. 


XXV. 


XVIII. 


XVI. 


XXII. 


XXIII. 


XIX. XXIV. 

XV1-XXIV. Objects of Silver, Bronze and Copper. Mohenjo-daro. XXV. Lothal. 
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XXVI. 


XXVI f. 



XXIX. 


XXX. 


XXXI. 
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XXVIII 


XXXIII. XXXII 

XXVI-XXXIV. Stone, faience and pottery objects, Mohenjo-daro, 
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XXXIX. XXXVIII. 



XXXV. 




XXXVI. 


XXXV—XXXIX. Stone, faience and pottery objects. Mohenjo-daro. 
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XLII. 


XLIIL 





XL1V. 


XLVI, 


XLV. 


XL-XLVI. Stone grating, pottery objects and designs on pottery. Mohenjo-daro and Harappa- 
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XL VIII. 
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L. Barrel-shaped ring-stone. Negative. Raj ghat. 



LI. Same, Positive, 
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LII. Wooden Palisade. Bulandibagli. 
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LV. Lion Capital. Sarnath. 
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LVI. Close-up of the Facade. Lomas Rishi Cave. 
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LVII. 
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LIX. Mehrauli Yakshi. 


LX. Domuiii Yakshi. 





LXI, Vajrasana throne* Bodhgaya temple 
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LX1I. Stone Railing. Patna. 



LXIII. Reconstructed Railing of Mathura Jaina Stupa 
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LXV. Reconstructed Stone Railing of Bharhut Stupa 
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LX VI. 
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LXX. 


From Bharhut. 
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LX XIV. 


From Bharhut 
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LXXVI. Eastern Gateway of the Great Stupa, Sanchi 
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LXXVIII. Gateway of the Sanchi Stupa III. 
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LXXXI. 


I.XXXII. 


LXXIX. 


LXXX. 









LXXXIII. 


Mandhata in Uttaraknru. 
Bhaja. 2nd cent. B. C, 


LX XXIV. 
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Sculptures in Vihara 
No. 20. Bhaja, Poona. 
2nd cent. H. C. 
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LXXXIX. Friezes in the upper Verandah. Ranigumpha, Orissa. 
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LXXXVIII. Kirtimukha & Kirtistambha, 

Chaitya Hall, Bhaja. 2nd cent. B. C. 
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CV. 
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CVII. 


CVIII. 


CVI. 


CIX. 


Architectural prices 
Mathura. 


CX. 
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CXV. 


CXVIII. 


CXVI. 


cxvn. 


CXIX, 






Inscribed Bodliisattva Figures. Mathura. 


CXIV. Stated 


CXI II. Standing 


CXI I. Standing 
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CXXIIL CXXII. 

CXX-CXXII. Silver Dishes. Findplace unknown. CXXIII. From Lampsacos. 


CXX, 


CXXI. 











CXXIV 


Taxila Jewellery 
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CXXVI, 


CXXVII. 



CXXVI IT, 

GandUara Sculptures, 2nd cent. A* D . 


Female Stucco head, 5th cent. A. D, 


CXXIX, 
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CXXXVII. 


CXXXVI. 


Andhra Sculptures. 
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CXXXIX. Throne and Dharmachakra Worship, Nagarjiuiikonda 
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APPENDIX II 

DESCRIPTION OF THE LINE-DRAWING PLATES 

1 Human figure, with square body and triangular head ; the bust being 
filled by zig-zag or wavy lines. Prehistoric rock-painting. From 
shelters in the Mahadeva Hills. First Series. See p. 11. From Gordon, 
The Pre-history of India, fig. 12 (9). 

2 Stick-like human figures with square and triangular body and triangular 
head. Prehistoric rock-painting. From Kabra Pabar and Singhanpur, 
Raigarb. First Series. See p. 11. 

3 A group of human figures with bow and arrow. Prehistoric rock-painting. 
Late Second Series. From the Mahadeva Hills. See p. 11. From 
Gordon, ibid. fig. 13 (1). 

4 Scene of honey taking from a beehive. Prehistoric rock-painting. See 
p. 11. From Gordon, ibid. fig. 14 (1). 

5 A giant leading a tiger with a rope. Prehistoric rock-painting. Fourth 
Series. Mahadeva Hills. See p. 12. 

6 Copper harpoon with a spear-blade and barbs ( Patra). Prehistoric. See 
p. 13. 

7 Anthropomorphic figure. Copper. Prehistoric. See p. 13. 

8 Copper celt or cutting tool (Syasi vast). Prehistoric. See p. 14, 

9 Copper axe { parasu ), Prehistoric. See p. 14. 

10 a. Map of Harappan sites. Chalcolithic Period. See pp. 15 f. 

b. Site-plans showing cities of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. See p. 17. After 
ASl 1946. 

c. Isometric projection of the Great Bath ( Mah3pushharini). Mohenjo-daro, 
See p. 19. After Marshall. 

d. Isometric projection from southwest of the Great Granary {Mahakoshtha 
yard), Harappa. See p. 19. After Marshall. 

11 a and b. Dockyard. Lothal. See p. 20. 

a. showing dockyard spill-channel. 

b. showing a general view, 
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Fig. 12 


Fig* 13 


Fig. 14 


Fig. 15 


Bearded male head and bust, figure of a Yogi. Limestone* The figure 
is draped in a shawl with trefoil pattern* From its eyes it seems to have 
been either a deity or a Yogi priest. The receding forehead, inlaid eyes 
and shaven upper lip show similarity with Summerian figures* Ht. 17* 
5 cm. Mohenjo-daro. See p. 20* 

Male torso. Red sandstone. Drilled holes for movable arms and head, 
Harappa. Ht* 9 cm. See p* 22. 


Noteworthy are the narrow 
Grey limestone. Ht* 10 cm, 


Female torso, dancing figure reconstructed* 
waist and the feminine hips of the figure. 

Harappa. See p. 22* 

Dancing girl (iFWtftl)* Cast Bronze figure {maduchchhinhta katmya-himba) 
Mohenjo-daro. See pp. 22-3* 


Fig. 16 Mother Goddess. Terracotta figure. Mohenjo-daro. See p. 24. 

Fig. 17 Standing female figure* Terracotta. Mohenjo-daro. See p. 24. 

Fig. 18 a. Terracotta female figurine* Mathura* 4th cent. B, G* 

b. Terracotta female figure. Taxila. 3rd cent. B.C. See p. 24. 

Fig* 19 Humped bull, Terracotta. Mohenjo-daro* See p, 25. 

Fig. 20 Incised and painted designs on pottery. Indus Valley. See p, 26. 

a* concentric circles. Incised, Mohenjo-daro, 

b, check pattern with animals, birds, fishes and human figures. Harappa* 
e. intersecting bangles. Incised. Mohenjo-daro. 

d. fisherman with two nets. Harappa. 

e. wavy lines, and triangles, Mohenjo-daro. 

f. tree with part of diamond-chequer. Harappa. 

i. red vase with black painted-designs. Harappa (cemetery R 37), 

j. sun-symbol with a thousand rays. Mohenjo-daro, 
k* fret, 

I. animal with enormous horns. Two stags with a hunter, and two horned 
peacocks in flight. Burial, Harappa. 

m. parabolas. 

n. tree in the centre and patterns round it, Harappa, 

o. punched circlets, (Not on pottery). Mackay, FEM , pi. LXXI\ 26* 
Mohenjo-daro* 

p* zig-zag design in bolder manner* Nah 
q, pipal tree. Burial, Harappa. 
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r, four-pet ailed flowers {chauphvUa)* Harappa. 

s, ptpal leaves and birds, Mohenjo-daro, 

t, birds surrounded by plants. Comb design before them. Also human- 
eye-like design, Mohenjo-daro, 

u, fish-scales (salha)* Mohenjo-daro. 

Fig, 21 Pottery types. Indus Valley, See pp. 26-8. 

a, necked goblet with round bottom. 

b, pot with round bottom* 

c, knobbed goblet. 

d, dish^n-starul. 

e, decorated jar, 

f, shallow dish. 

g, beaker with flat base, 

h, cup with conical bottom, 

i, deeper dish or bowl, 

j, perforated charcoal burner. 

k, jar-stand. 

l, wide and shallow broad-based dish or platter, 

m. ellipsoid jar with raised horizontal mouldings on the base, 

n. deeper dish, 

o. large bulging jar with narrow bottom. 

p. drinking cup, 

q. large storage jar with conical bottom, 

r. large storage jar. 

s. cup with lug handle, 

t-u. vessels with narrow base, 

v, flask with bulging girth, 

w, cylindrical vessel with round base. 

Fig. 22 Fillets, combs and hair-pins, Indus Valley, See p, 31. 

a. fillet, 

b. conical gold cap, Mohenjo-daro. 

c. bronze mirror, 

d. V-shaped ivory comb, Mohenjo-daro, 

e. fine ivory comb. Mohenjo-daro, 

f. stag with circle ornament (from Alaca M Koyal Tombs 55 , see Ancient India t 
No, 4, p. 34), Similar ivory pin with an ibex comes from Mohenjo-daro 
(not illustrated). 
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g, steatite bead-like object showing three coalesced monkeys. 

h. well-made ivory hair-pin surmounted by the head of a dog-like animal. 
Mohenjo-daro, 

L bronze pin surmounted with two heads of black bucks. Mohenjodaro. 

j. ivory hair-pin with flat top decorated on both sides with incised lines, 
Mohenjo-daro. 

k, spiral-headed metal pin. Mohenjo-daro, 

Fig. 23 Representative seals and copper tablets from Indus Valley. See pp. 32-37. 

a. inscribed seal showing unicorn, b. bull, c, elephant, d. tiger. 

e, inscribed copper tablet showing unicorn, f- bull, g* elephant, h. tiger. 
j„ prismatic seal showing a file of four marching animals* See pp 37-8, 
i, and, k, seals showing mythological creatures. 

Fig. 24 Winged lion (BapaJcsha sithha ), See p. 72. 
a & d. from Sanchi gateway, 

b. from Amaravatl Stupa. 

c. from Mathura Kushana lion-capital. 

Fig. 25 Griffin. See p. 72. 

a. from Bharhut copings, 

b. from Sanchi gateway. 

Fig. 26 Triton (mahoraga). See p. 72, 

a. from Greek art. After Combaz, L* Inde et V Orient classiquej pL 84. 
b & d. from Mathura, 

c. from Sanchi, 

Fig. 27 Centaur (Kinnara), See p. 72, 

a, from Mesopotamia, Combaz, pi. 75, 

b, from Sanchi gateway. 

c. from Bodbgaya railing. 

d. from Gandhara. 

Fig, 28 Suparna. Seep, 73. 

a, from Amaravati reliefs. 

b, from Bharhut reliefs, 

c, from Sanchi reliefs. 

d, from Mathura. 

Fig. 29 Double-headed eagle. 

a-c. from Cappadosia, Si-ngan-fou & Kizil respectively. After Combaz, pi. 155. 
Fig. 30 Ekagrlva bahudara. From Ajanta. See p 73, 
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Fig. 31 Gaja-Sariighata. From Karle cave. See p. 73. 

Fig. 32 Haya-Samgbata. From Bedsa cave. See p. 73. 

Fig. 33 Surya. See p. 73. 

a. from Bamiyan. Combaz, pi. 137. 

b. from Bodhgaya relief. 

c. after Combaz, pi. 133. 

Fig. 34 Kapi-Slraha&a (battlement or merlon). See p. 73. 

a. from Mesopotamia. Combaz, pi. 13. 

b. from Bharhut. 

Fig. 35 Tree-of-Life {Srl-vrikaha). 

a. & b. from Egypt and Western Asia. Combaz, pi. 62. 

c. from Sanchi. 

Fig. 36 Palmette and honeysuckle. 

a. honeysuckle. From Rnmpurva Bull capital. 

b. andc. palmette. From Western Asia. Combaz, pi. 149; d. from Ram- 
purva Bull-capital. 


Fig. 37 Various motifs. See p. 74. 

a-c. volute, from Sarnath and Patna, 

d. from Babylonia. 

e-f. acanthus leaf {kantakari). From Gandbara. 


Fig- 38 

Fig. 39 
Fig. 40 
Fig. 41 
Fig. 42 

Fig. 43 

Fig. 44 


a. 

b. 

c. 
f. 

d. 


Site-map of Rajgriha and Giriyeka. Based on Cunningham, .4S.R. I, and 
Ancient India, No. 7. See p. 75. 

Rajgriha Cyclopean wall at the Bana Ganga defile. See p. 75. 

Jarasandha ka Baithaka. From Cunningham, A SR. I. See p. 76. 

Site-map of Lauria Nandangarh. From Cunningham, ASM. I, pi. XXIII, 
Repoussi- gold plaque showing the Earth Goddess. Lauria Nandangarh. 
See p. 77, 

Mother-Goddess Ring-stones from various ancient sites. For details of 
illustrations see pp. 77-80. 

Relics from the Piprahwa Stupa. See pp. 82-3. 
stone, pottery and crystal pots and caskets, 
inscription on the stone vase, 
female dancer on gold plaque, 
goddess on gold plaque. 

e, and g-y. various other objects of gold and semi-precious stones. 
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Fig. 45 Ground plan of the Maury an pillared Assembly Hall. Kumrahar, 
See p, 36, 

Fig. 46 Monolithic animal capitals of Asokan pillars. Polished Chunar sandstone. 
Maurya {3rd cent. B.C,), See pp. 96-101. 

a. Lion-capital (Simhaslrshaka). Bakhira, Kluzatfarpur Dt., Bihar, 

b. Elephant-capital (Qajendrasirshaka). Sankisa, Furrukhabad Dt,» U,P. 

c. Bull-capital (Vrishahhaurshaka)* Rnmpurwa, Tirhut, Bihar, 

d. Lion-capital (Simhatzr shako). Launa-Nandangarh. 

e. Lion'capital ( Simkaltrskaka)* Rarapurwa, Tirhut, Bihar, 

f. Lion-capital (Simhaslrshaka). Sarnath, Varanasi Dt., U.P, 

g.(i) Maha D harm a Chakra (The Great Wheel-of-Lawl, reconstructed, (ii-iv) 
Original fragments of the Great Wheel. Polished Chunar sandstone. 
Sarnath Museum, 

h. Lion-capital (SiihliaSlnhaJea)* In front of the Great Stupa, Sanchi, 
Madhya Pradesh. 

i-I, Four Noble Animals (Malta Ajaneya Pam) t on the round drum (attda) 
of the Sarnath Lion-capital. Elephant, Lion, Bull and Horse, Styled 
together as Okatuppada pamkti (“The Team of Quadrupeds”), 
m. Lion-capital with four great animals on the abacus, winged lion (sapaksha- 
&%mha or mrabha) § elephant, horse and double-humped Bactrian camel 
(dvi-kakubha, or Rajasthani bekhwmbTiiyft Udaigiri, After 

Cunninghami Inscriptions of Awha % pi. 30, (Probably Gupta), 

Fig. 47 Monolithic stone railing (ekaimaJca vcdika), Maurya. Once fixed in the 

Harmika of the Jagatsirhha Stupa, Sarnath. 

Fig. 48 Rock-cut cave-dwellings (kubha-guha.). Popularly known as Satghar. 

Donated by As'oka and Dasaratha, 3rd cent. B. C. Barabar (Pravaragiri) 

ami Nagarjuni Hills, Gaya Dt„ Magadha. Plans from Cunningham, 
ASM. See pp. 92-3. 

a. Gopi Cave. Nagarjuni Group. 

b. Vadathi and Vapiya Caves. Nagarjuni Group. 

c. Sudama Cave. Excavated in the 12th year of Asoka. Barabar Group. 

d. Lomas Rishi. Barabar Group. 

e. Visvamitra or Vishwajhoparl. Barabar Group. 

f. Karna Chopar. Barabar Group, 

Fig. 49 Elephant figure (inscribed, gajatame). Carved on Kalsi rock. Dehradun 
Dt. Maurya Period, See p. 91. 
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Fig- 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig, 

Fig. 

Fig. 


Fig. 

Fig. 


Fig. 

Fig. 


Fig. 


Fig. 

Fig. 


50 The Great Yaksha (Mahakaya Yaksharaja). Inscribed, [H&]nibhada. 
C. 3rd cent. B. C. Parkham, Mathura. See p. 111. 

50x Yaksha statue. Patna. See pp. 112-3. 

50y YakshI statue. Besnagar. Seep. Ill 

50z Manibhadra Yaksha statue. Pawaya, Gwalior. See p. Ill, 112. 

51 Yaksha statue. From Baroda, Mathura Dt. See pp. 111. 

52 YakshI with flywhisk (Qhamaradftarim). Didarganj, Patna. See p. 111. 

53 Threefaced Yaksha statue (Trimukha). From Rajghat, Varanasi. Now, 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, B. H. U. See p. 111. 

54 Ground plan (talanyasa) of a Stupa. See p, 127. 

55 Railing (» edikd) and its component parts, dlambanapindikd (basement), 
suchi (crossbar), thambha (upright pillar) and Ushniiha (coping). See 

p. 127. 

56 Torana gateway with the superstructure of three architraves. See p. 127. 

57 The Great Stupa (Muhachetiya', Sanclii. Showing its component parts, 
as mahavedika, torafta, trimedhi, harmika and tri-chhatravalT (triple 
parasols). See p. 128. 

58 Torana pillar with capital of addorsed Hons, From Bharhut Stupa. Now, 
Indian Museum. See p. 130. 

59 Torana gateway of Bharhut Stupa. Showing a section of the railing, 
two upright posts with capitals, supporting a complex superstructure of 
three horizontal architraves and small uprights (trivati Jala). The whole 
structure being known as HmSumaroSirah from the crocodile motif on 
the spiral ends. On the top-most nrchitiave is the Dharmacbakra symbol 
on a boney-suckle, flanked by two nandipadm. On the lower architraves 
are rows of lions and elephants worshipping the Bodhi-tree. See p. 130. 

60 Railing carved with lotuses on the cross-bars and pillars of the Padma- 
varavedika type. On the pillar, figure of Chulakoka Devata standing 
under an asoka tree (asohtpmhpapracbayika mudra). Bharhut Stupa, 
2nd cent. B.C. See p. 131. 

61 Dream of Mahamaya and Buddha’s descent in her womb as a white 
elephant (garbliavakrdnti). Medallion, Bharhut Stupa. See p. 131. 

62 Yaksha, Naga and Devata figures on the gateways of Bharhut Stupa. 
See pp. 131-2, 135. 
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a. Kubera Yaksha. North Gate. 

b. Chulakoka Devata. South Gate. 

c. Sirima Devata. 

d. Chakavaka Naga. South Gate, 

e. Supavaso Yakho. 

Fig. 63 a. Panel on pillar, showing the scene of King AjEtasatru visiting the 
Buddha. Bharhut Stupa. See p, 132. 

b. Panel on pillar, showing Nagaraja Eiapata kneeling at the foot of the 
Bodhi tree. Bharhut Stupa. See p. 132. 

Fig. 64 Rail medallions* Bharhut Stupa* 

a. An elephant catch, showing monkeys driving the beast. See p, 132* 

b, humorous scene showing monkeys extracting the hair from the nostril of a 
Mabayaksha with the help of a giant forceps tucked by an elephant. For 
the legend of Gaja-vanara-yuddha in which monkeys obtained victory over 
the elephants, see VUhnudharmot tar a Pur ana, ch* 253. 

Fig* 65 Gaja-Lakshml standing on lotus, bathed by elephants, 2nd cent. Rail 

medallion, Bharhut Stupa. See p* 135. 

Fig, 66 Dharmachakra Pillar circumambulated by worshippers, 2nd cent. Rail 
medallion, Bharhut Stupa, 

Fig, 67 Motifs from Bharhut reliefs* See pp, 141*2. 

iM-ii* Vruhabha maekchha (fishtailed bull), 

b. 

c. Lotus rhizome {kalpalata) issuing from the mouth of a pot-bellied Yaksha, 

d. Kalpalata issuing from Yaksha navel* 

e. Kalpalata disposed tound a female figure* 

f. Band of moving elephants, 

g. Band of winged lions. 

Fig* 68 Details of Kalpalata motif from Bharhut reliefs. See p* 142. 
a* mango-shaped pendent containers for lac- d ye paint* 
b-c* jack-fruit-shaped wine containers. 

Fig. 69 Ornaments from Bharhut reliefs* See pp. 144, 146, 
a, Prakaravapra kumfala* 
b* Triratna earrings, 
c, i, ui, spiral anklets ; ii girdles. 

Figs, 70-7J Kalpalata producing ornaments etc* Bharhut reliefs. See p* 146, 
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Fig, 72 Ornaments and textiles from Rharhut reliefs. See p. 146. 

a. a necklace with three pearl strings (imara muhtahara), 

b, six-stringed necklace, 

c-d. double triratna necklace pendant, 

e, Flat studded chaplet. 

f. ear rosettes, 
g-h. girdles, 

i, scarves. 

j, Dhoti. 

Fig* 73 a. Elephant head serving as peg for hanging ornaments etc, Rharhut relief, 
b. Similar. See p. 146, 

Fig, 74 Scenes from Eharhut reliefs. See p, 146. 

a. Maha-Bhuta Yaksha. 

b. Chakra worship. 

c. SrT-DevI inside a band of lotuses. 

Fig, 75 w. Torann gateway with section of railing. North Gate. Rear view. Great 
Stupa, 1st cent. R, C, San chi. See pp. 156-59. 

x. Worship of the Dharma-Chakra Pillar, Great Stupa, Sanchi. 

y. Worship of the Dharnm-Cbakra, Great Stupa. Sanchi, 

z. Fabulous animals. Great Stupa. Sanchi. (i) nmhamachchha^ (ii) sapak&ha 
miiga t (iii) magaramaclwliha . 

Fig. 75 Gaja-Lakshml with Dampati on lotuses. Stupa No, 2. Sanchi. See p, 168, 

Fig, 76 SrI-Lakshmi with attendants. Stupa No. 2. Sanchi, See p. 168, 

Fig. 77 Elephant sporting with lotuses. Stupa No. 2, Sanchi. See p, 168, 

Fig, 78 Padmatata from the mouth of a tortoise. Stupa No. 2, Sanchi. See p, 168. 

Fig, 79 Yaksha with Padmalatd* Stupa No, 2. Sanchi. See p. 168, 

Fig, 80 Padmalata from the navel of a YakshT. Stupa No* 2, Sanchi. See p. 168, 

Fig. 80 x. Chakra Worship. Stupa No, 2, Sanchi. See p, 168. 

Fig, 80 y. Chakra-pillar worship. Stupa No. 2. Sanchi, See p. 168. 

Fig. 81 Stupa with Tree-of-Life {Sn-vrikska). Stupa No. 2- Sanchi, See p, 169, 
Fig. 82 Kalpavriksha and mithuna , Stupa No. 2, Sanchi, See p. 169, 

Fig, 83 Kinnara-mithuna. Stupa No. 2. Sanchi, See p. 169, 

Fig, 84 Garuda and Naga Conflict. Stupa No. 2, Sanchi, See p. 169, 

Fig, 85 YakshT on tortoise. Stupa No. 2, Sanchi, See pp. 168, 169, 
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Fig, 85 x. Worship of the Chakra Pillar. Stupa No. HI. Sanchi, See p, 170. 

y. Worship of the Chakra-Lion Pillar. Stupa No, III, Sanchi, See p. 170, 

Fig; 86 Apsidal Temple, No. 18. Sanehi. See pp. 171-2, 

Fig, 87 a. Worship of the Dharmachakra Pillar, 2nd cent, B, C. Bodhgaya, 

See p. 173, 

b. Same, 

Fig, 88 A dryad climbing up a tree with help of a Yaksfaa seated below 

Bodhgaya Stupa, See p, 173, 

Fig, 89 Gaja-Lakshml. Bodhgaya Stupa. See p, 173, 

Fig, 89 a. Corner railing pillar carved with Srl-Lakshmi, Dampati motifs. See p. 173, 

Fig. 90 Rail medallion (paripusftfajra) . Showing Gandharva PaKchasikha holding 

a harp standing outside the Indra-saila Cave, Bodhgaya Stupa, See p. 170. 

Fig. 91 Rail medallion. A mithuna in adoration standing outside a cave. 

Bodhgaya Stupa, See p. 173, 

Fig, 92 A rishi seated in front of a guha , Bodhgaya Stupa. See p. 173, 

Fig, 93 Jetav®na-ltraya scene. Rail medallion. Bodhgaya Stupa. See p. 173, 

Fig, 94 Rail medallions. Showing fabulous animals (, lhamriga ), Bodhgaya. See 

pp. 173-4. 

a, 1 Varamackchha (Fishtailed human being), 

b, Naravyala. 

c. Winged elephant (pak&hi-gajendra)* 

d. Winged horse (halahaha aha). 

Fig, 95 Scene of three elephants attacking a panicky crowd. Bas-relief in the 

upper verandah. Ranlgumpha Cave, Udaigiri Hills, Orissa, 1st century 
B. C, See pp, 177, 180. 

Fig. 96 Flight of Udayana-Vasavadatta. Bas-relief in the upper verandah. 

Ganesfagumpha. Udaigiri Hills, Orissa. 1st. cent, B, C. See pp, 178-80. 

Fig. 97 So-called rape scene. Uncertain identity. Bas-relief in the upper 

verandah, Ranlgumpha. Udaigiri Hills, Orissa, 1st cent, B, C. See p. 181, 

Fig, 98 A Royal hunting scene identified with Dushyanta-Sakuntala story, 

Ranlgumpha, Udaigiri Hills # Orissa. 1st cent. B. C, See p. 181. 

Fig, 99 Rail design between the inter spaces of springing arches, Rarngumpha. 

Udaigiri Hills, Orissa, 1st century B. C. See p, 182, 
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Fig. 100 
Fig. 101 
Fig. 102 
Fig. 103 

Fig. 104 
Fig. 105 
Fig. 106 

Fig. 107 

Fig. 10S 
Fig. 109 

Fig- 110 

Fig. HI 
Fig. 112 

Fig. 113 
Fig. 114 

Fig. 115 


Lotus creeper carved on the arch. Ganesbgumpha, Orissa. 1st century 
B. C. See p. 182. 

Scythian soldier {kuntadlmraka rajamanusha). Upper verandah. Rarri- 
gumpha. Udaigiri Hills, Orissa. 1st cent. B. C. See p. 182. 

Kalpalata with jack-fruit shaped containers. Ranigumpha. Udaigiri 
Hills, Orissa. 1st cent. B. C. See p. 182. 

Capture of elephants by monkeys. Probably a seen from the folk story of 
Gajavanara sangrama. Ranigumpha, Udaigiri Hills, Orissa. 1st cent. 
B. C. See p. 182, 

Monkey as mock-ascetic. Same. See p. 182. 

Woman riding on bull {vtithavahirii). Same. See p. 182. 

Plan of Ganeshgumpha. Udaigiri Hills, Orissa. 1st cent. B. C. Sec 
p. 183. 

Vyaghragumpha. Frontal view. Udaigiri Hills, Orissa. 1st cent. B. C. 
See p. 183. 

Plan of Anantagumpha. Khandagiri Hills, Orissa. 1st cent. B.C. Seep. 184. 

Gaja-LakshmI. Anantagumpha. Khandagiri Hills, Orissa. 1st cent, 
B. C. See p. 184. 

Plan of a rock-cut ebaitya-ghara, showing colonnade (stambhamala), nave 
(nabhi or mandapa), stupa and path of circumambulation (pradakshina- 
patha). Conjectural. Seep. 187. 

Cross-section of the vaulted roof (gajaprishta) with wooden ribs, inside a 
chaitya-ghara. Conjectural. See p. 187. 

Plan of the inside of a Brahmanical temple showing mandapa, garbhagriha, 
pillars, outer and inner circumambulation. Similar to a chaitya-ghara. 
Conjectural. See p. 188. 

Plan of a typical rockcut vihara i.e. Buddhist monastery. Conjectural. 
See p. 189. 

Chakravartl king Mandbata with parasol and flywhisk, riding in a 
chariot, passing over the bodies of Asuras, in the Uttarakuru country. ‘ 
Up to now identified as Surya. Rock-cut Vihara. Bhaja. 2nd cent. 
B. C. See below, and pp. 191-2. 

Chakravartl king Mandbata in the grove of Uttarakuru country, with 
Kalpavrikshas. Up to now identified as Indra. Same. See above, and 
pp. 191-2. 
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Fig. 116 

Fig. 117 
Fig. 118 

Fig. 119 
Fig. 120 
Fig. 121 
Fig. 122 

Fig. 123 

Fig. 124 

Fig. 125 

Fig. 126 
Fig. 127 
Fig. 128 

Fig. 129 

Fig. 130 

Fig. 131 
Figs. 132 

Figs. 133 

Fig. 134 


Facade and interior view. Chaitya Hall. Bhaja. 2nd cent. B. C. 
See p. 193. 

Ground plan of the Chaityaghara. Kondane. 2nd cent. B. C. Seep. *194. 

a-b. Atlante dwarfs {kinkara or guhyaka). Pltalkbora. 2nd cent. B. C. 
See p. 196. 

c. Dwarf yaksha carrying Sivalingam. 

Gaja-LakshmT. Cave 4. Pltalkbora. 2nd cent. B. C See p. 196. 
Vedika pattern on the architrave. Vihara No. 9. Pltalkbora. See p, 197. 
Stupa inside Chaitya-hall No 10. Ajanta. 2nd cent, B. C. See p. 198. 

Kirtimukha or Chaitya-window. Ckaitya-hall No. 9. Ajanta. 2nd 
cent. B. C. See p. 198. 

Outside view. Pandulena Chaitya-kall. Nasik. Middle of 1st cent. 
B, C. See pp. 202-3. 

Chaitya-mukha showing Naga-Garuda and SrI-LakshmI. Manmoda 
Chaitya-hall. Junnar. See pp. 203-4. 

a. Chaitya-mnkha with Klrtistamblia in front. Chaitya-hall. Karle. 

See pp. 206-7, 

b. Close-up of the above, showing details of Chaitya window. 

Decorated dwarf rail. Kanheri. 2nd cent. A. D. See pp. 210-11. 

Plan of the Chaitya-hall. Kanheri. 2nd cent. A. D. See p. 211. 

Elephant riders. Railing cross-bar. Kankali Tila, Mathura. Sunga. 
See p. 219. 

Tympanum showing earliest form of Stupa at Mathura. Kankali Tila, 
Mathura. See p. 220. 

Stupa carved on the Lonasobhika Ayagapatta. Mathura. 1st cent. A. D. 
See p. 220. 

Stupa on an architrave, No. M 3. Mathura. 1st cent. A. D. See, p. 220. 

a-c. Fabulous animals on railing roundels. Kankali Tila, Mathura 
See p. 222. 

a-b. Lotus creeper on railing upright and Coping. Kankali Tila, Mathura. 
See p. 222. 

Woman drying her hair. Railing pillar. Mathura. 2nd cent. A. D. 
See p. 227. 
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Figs. 135 a-b. Woman with parrot. Railing pillars. Mathura, Kushana- See p. 227, 

Figs. 136 a*c. & 137 a-c. Railing pillars showing female beauties in various poses. 
Mathura. Kusharm. See pp. 227-8. 

Fig. 138 Buddhist subjects on railing pillars. Mathura. Kushana, See pp. 22843. 

a. IJisbya-sringa J at aka. 

b. Bodhisattva with scalloped halo round the head. 

c. Dharmachakra on pedestal. 

Fig* 139 Railing pillars with carved scenes. Mathura. Knsliana. See pp, 228-29* 

a. Woman pressing her breast. 

b, SrI-Lakshml in milk-giving pose, Pre-Kushana. 
c-d. Woman with lamp, 

e. Palace amusement. Showing Dance. 

f. Palace amusement. Drinking scene. 

g. Palace amusement. Cqiffure of the lady by her lover, 
b. Palace amusement. Dance. 

Fig. 140 Chakra-pa£a. Mathura* 1st cent. A, D* See p. 232, 

Fig. 141 Svastika-pfija. Mathura, 1st cent. A. D. See p. 232, 

Fig. 142 TIrthankara-pata. 1st cent. A, D. See p. 233, 

Fig, 143 TTrthahkara seated in padmasana. Mathura, Kushana. See p, 234, 

Fig. 144 Tirthankara Mahavira. Kan kali Tila, Mathura. Kushana, See p. 234* 

Fig. 145 Balarama. Junsufci, Mathura. Late 2nd cent, B. C, See pp, 235, 256* 

Fig. 146 a, Bodhisattva. Sarnath. Inscribed in year 3 of Kanishka* See p. 241* 

Fig, 146 b. Bodhisattva. Maholi, Mathura. Inscribed in Year 92. Kushana, See 
p, 241. 

Fig. 147 Bodhisattva in padmasana, Katra, Mathura. Inscribed. Kushana, See 
pp. 241, 242-3, 

Fig. 147 a, Bodhisattva in padmasana, Anyor, Mathura* Inscribed. Kushana. See 
p. 241. 

Fig, 148 Seated figures (taken as the Buddha by some scholars) on coins. See 
pp, 241-2. 

a. From a coin of Azes. 

b. From a coin of Manes* 

c* From a coin of Verna Kadphises. 
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Fig. 1^9 Buddha figures from Kanishka’s coins. 

a. Seated. See pp. 241-2. 

b. Standing, haloed. Labelled as BODDO. 

Fig. 149 a. Bodhisattva Maitreya. Mathura. Kushana. See p. 244. 

Fig. 150 Kasyapa Buddha. Mathura. Kushana. See p. 244. 

Fig. 151 Hellenistic motifs in Kushana art of Mathura. See pp. 244-45. 

a. Heracles fighting the Nemean Lion. 

b. Rape of Ganymede. 

c. Garland-bearing Erotes. 

d. Vine leaves. 

d. Corinthian Capital. 

Fig. 152 Bodhisattva with amulet. Ganesra village, Mathura Kushana. 
See p. 245. 

Fig. 153 Bacchus-Kubera. Mathura. Kushana. See p. 247, 

Fig. 154 a. Bacchanalian Group. Pallkhera, Mathura. Kushana. See p. 247. 

Fig. 154 b. Bacchanalian Group. Maholi, Mathura. Kushana, See p, 247, 
i. Obverse, ii. Reverse. 


Fig- 155 
Fig. 156 
Fig. 157 

Fig. 158 

Fig. 159 

Fig, 160 
Fig. 161-3 


Naga image. Chhargaon vil., Mathura. See p. 248. 

Balarama with cup and garland. Kukargam vil., Mathura. See p, 243. 

Stone Statue of Vema. Headless. Enthroned. From Mat Devakula, 
Mathura. 1st century A.D. See p. 249. 

Stone Statue of Kanishka. Headless. Standing. From Mat Devakula, 
Mathura. 1st cent. A.D. See pp. 249-50. 

A headless torso. Labelled as Shastana. Most probably showing Saka- 
Satrap Chasbtann. From Mat Devakula, Mathura. Early 2nd cent. A.D. 
See p. 250. 

Head with conical hat. KushSna period. From Mathura, Now in the 
Budapest Museum, Leiden. See pp. 250-1. 

Heads with a helmet with two ram’s horns. Mathura. Kushana. 
See pp. 251. 

Fig. 161 Mus. No. 2564. Ht. 9". 

Fig. 162 Mus. No. 157. 

Fig. 163 From the Indo-Persian Lion-capital, Mathura. 
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Fig. 164 a-b. Ram’s horns as emblems of “Iranian Majesty”, From Herzfeld, 
Kwhano-Saitanian Coins, p. 22. 

Fig. 165 a. Narayana Vataka. A general view showing ruins of the stupendous stone 
railing {prakara). Ghosundi, Nagari near Chittor. lst-2nd cent, B. C. 
See p. 252. 

b. Elevation and section of the stone railing. Same. 

Figs. 166*7 Two male torsos. Perhaps Vpsh^ii heroes. From Mora, Mathura. 1st cent. 
B. C. See p. 253. 


Fig. 168 

Fig. 169 

Fig. 170 
Fig. 171 
Fig. 172 
Fig. 173 
Fig. 174 
Fig. 175 

Fig. 176 
Fig. 177 

Fig. 178 

Fig. 179 
Fig. ISO 
Fig. 181 
Fig. 182 

Fig. 183 
Fig. 184 

Fig. 185 


Brahma. With three faces and a haloed superimposed bust at the back. 
Kusharja. Mathura Museum No. 382. See p. 254, 

Brahma. With three visible faces and the right hand held in dbhaya pose. 
Mathura. Gupta Period. See p. 254. 

Vishnu with four hands. Mathura. Kusharia. See p. 255. 
Nrisimha-Varahu-Vishnu. Mathura. Gupta Period. See p. 255. 

Siva represented by a plain Lihga. Mathura. Kushana. See p, 257. 
EkamukhT Siva-Linga. Mathura. Kushaga. See p. 257. 

Five-faced Siva-Linga. Mathura. Kushana. See p. 257. 

Nandikesvara Siva standing against the Nandi Bull. Mathura. Kusharia. 
See p. 257. 

Siva-ParvatT. Mathura. Kushana. See p, 257, 

Ardhanarlsvara. With three other Brahmanical deities Vishnu, Gaja- 
Lakshml and Brahma. Mathura. Kushana. See p. 257. 

Surya as Kushana Emperor, clad in the Northern ■ dress. Mathura. 
Kushana. See p. 258. 

Karttikeya with spear. Mathura. Kushana. See pp. 258-9. 

Panchendra form of Indra. Fragmented. Mathura. Kushana. See p. 259. 
Vajrapani Indra Mathura. Kushana. See p. 259. 

Kubera with Lakshml and Hariti as his two consorts. Mathura. Kushana, 
See p. 260. 

Mahishamardini Durga. Mathura. Kushana. See p. 260, 

Saptamatrikas in a group. With Karttikeya on left. Mathura. Kusharia. 

Ground-plan of the Dharmarajika Stupa. Taxila, Gandbara. Kushana, 
See p. 263. 
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Fig. 186 Standing Buddha. Hashtanagar, GandhSra. Kushana See p. 264. 


Fig. 187 Harltl. Sahri-bahlol, Gandhara. Kushana. See p. 264. 


Fig. 188 

Fig. 189 
Fig- 190 
Fig. 191 


Fig. 192 


Fig. 193 


Fig. 194 
Fig, 195 


Fig. 1 6 
Fig. 197 
Fig. 198 
Fig. 199 
Fig. 200 


The Preaching Buddha seated on a lous-throne supported by two elephants. 
Sahri-bahlol, Gandhara. Kushana. See pp. 164-5. 

Buddha’s Parinirvana. Sahri-bahlol, Gandhara. Kushana. See p. 264. 
Conversion of Kasyapas. Sahri-bahlol, Gandhara. Kushana, See p. 264. 
Copper reliquary of Kanishka showing Buddha on the lid and Buddhas 
etc. on the cylinder. Inscribed. From Shah-ji-ki-dheri, Gandhara. 
Kushana. See 265. 

Ivory carvings from Begram. 2nd-3rd cent. A. D. See p. 266. 

a. Lady with parrot. 

b. Female attendant. 

c. Woman coxing a Humsa with a lotus. 

d. Toilet, 
e-f. Birds. 

g. Lady wearing a heavy necklace. 

h. Purnaghata. 

i. Flying Harasas. 

j. Salaka-vatayana as padmavaravediha. 

Ivory carvings from Begram. 2nd-3rd cent. A. D. See p. 266. 

a. Lady playing on flute. 

b. Dance. 

c. Detail of a Torna-gate showing stupa worshipped by elephants. 

Colossal Buddha. Standing {S' 8*). Sahri-bahlol, Gandhara, See p. 273. 

Graeco-Roman root if s in Gandhara art. 

a. Garland-bearing cupids. 

b. Corinthian capital. 

c. Ganida and Ganymede. 

Panchika, seated in European fashion. Gandhara. Kushana. See p. 274. 
Harltl. Gandhara. Kushana. See p. 274. 

Salabhanjika. Gandhara. Kushana. See p. 274. 

Atlas figure. Gandhara. Kushana. See p, 274, 

Athena-Roma. Helmeted. Holding a spear. Lahore Museum. Gandhara. 
Kushana. See pp. 274-5. 
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Fig. 201 Helmeted figure of Roma holding spear. From Huvishka's coin. See 
p. 275. 

Fig. 202 View of the rock-cut Chaitya-Hall. Guntapalle. 2nd cent. B. C. See p. 279. 

Fig. 203 Chaitya-pnta. From Goli Stupa. 2nd cent. A.D. See p. 280. 

Fig. 204 Reliefs from Jnggayypeta Stupa. 2nd cent. B.C. See p. 282-3. 

a. Showing the Punyasala. 

b. ChakravartI Mandhata. 

Fig. 205 Conjectural restoration of the Great Stupa. Amaravati. See pp. 286-7. 
After Barret, Amaravati Sculpture# in the. B. M., p. 28, 

Fig. 206 Garland-bearing figures. Amaravati Stupa. See p. 287. 

Fig. 207 YakshI before a Makara-muhlta. Amaravati. Early period. See pp. 287, 291. 

Fig. 208 Stftpapata showing earlier form of the Great Stupa. Early Period. 

See p. 288. 

Fig. 209 Stupapata showing form of the fully evolved stupa, Amaravati. See p. 288. 

Fig. 210 Elephant-headed Yaksha figure. Early Period. Amaravati. See p. 289. 

Fig. 211 Winged animals. From Amaravati reliefs. Early Phase. See p. 289. 

a. lion ; b. griffin ; c. stag. 

Fig. 212 a. Bell motif as border design. Amaravati. See p. 289. 

b. Chakra-pillar. Amaravati. See p. 289. 

Figs. 213 a-c. Makara and lolus creeper, Amaravati, Early Period, See p. 291, 

Fig. 214 Confusion created by elephant in Rajgjiha streets. Third Period. 

Amaravati. See p. 293. 

Fig. 215 Angry Udayana. Third Phase. Amaravati. See p. 293. 

Figs. 215 a-b. Kokilakesapasa. A distinguished coiffure. Amaravati. See p. 295. 

Fig. 217 Ground plan of the Great Stupa. Nagarjunikonda. See pp. 299, 300. 

Fig. 218 Elevational view of the ruins. Great Stupa. Nagarjunikonda. See pp. 299, 300. 

Figs. 219-20 Gold Medallions stamped with human heads. From reliefs of Stupa 6. 
Nagarjunikonda. Seepp. 301-2. 

Fig. 221 Stupa-shaped relic-casket. From Stupa 8. Nagarjunikonda. See p. 302. 

Fig. 222 Map showing the citadel and surroundings. Nagarjunikonda. From 
Indian Archaeology—a review, 1957-8, pp. 7-8. See pp, 302-3. 

Fig. 223 Descent of the Buddha as elephant from heaven. From sculpture, 
Nagarjunikonda. See p. 304. 
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Fig. 223 ft. Buddha's Throne and Dharmachakra pillar. Nagarjunikonda relief. 
Fig. 224 Laughing boy. Terracotta. Patna. Maurya. See pp. 309-10. 

Fig. 225 Laughing girl. Terracotta. Patna. Maurya. See pp. 309-10. 

Fig. 226 Dancing girl. Terracotta. Patna. Maurya. See pp. 309-10, 

Fig. 227 Female figure with elaborate headdress. Terracotta. Patna Mus. Maurya. 
See p. 310. 

Fig. 228 Female torso. Terracotta. Golakhpur, Patna. Maurya. See p. 310. 

Fig. 229 Winged Figure. Terracotta. Basarh, Sunga. See pp. 310-11. 

Fig. 230 Winged Figure. Terracotta. From Kosam, Allahabad Mus. Sunga. See 
p. 311. . 

Fig. 231 Man and Woman. Bacchanalian scene. Terracotta plaque. From Kosam, 
Allahabad Mus. Sunga. See p. 311. 

Fig. 232 Female Beauty identified as Srl-Lakshini. Terracotta. From Kaushambi. 
Now in Indian Institute, Oxford. Sunga. See p. 312. 

Fig. 233 Mithuna. Terracotta plaque.Kosam. §unga> See p. 312, 

Fig. 234 Mithuna. Terracotta plaque. Ahichcbhatra. Sung a. See p. 313. 

Fig. 235 Female goddess. Terracotta. Mathura. Maurya. See p. 314. 

Fig. 236 Female goddess. Terracotta. Mathura. Maurya. See p, 314. 

Fig. 237 a-b. Male heads with foreign features. Terracotta. Mathura. Kushana or 
Saka. See p. 315. 

Figs. 338-9 Elephant figures. Terracotta. Mathura, Maurya-Sunga. See p. 315. 

Fig. 240 Bull. Terracotta. Ahichcbhatra. Sunga. See. p. 315, 

Fig. 241 Kamadeva standing on Surpaka, Terracotta. Mathura. Kushana. See p. 316. 
Fig. 242 Nagl. Terracotta. Mathura. Kushana. See p. 316. 

Figs. 243-44 Kubera and Harfti. Terracotta. Mathura. Kushana. See p. 316, 

Fig. 245 Vasudhara. Terracotta. Mathura, Kushaga. See p. 316. 

Fig. 246 Nude dwarf. Terracotta. Mathura. Kushana. Seep. 316, 

Figs. 247-8 Bull. Horse. Terracotta. Kondapur. Satavahana. See p. 317. 

Fig. 249 Purna Kumbha, Sanchi Gateway. 

Fig. 250 Back of the Fig. 139 b, showing various symbols. 

Fig. 251 Purna Kumbha. Amaravnti relief. 
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I. 

II. 

nr-xv. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 
XXII-XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI-XXX. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 

XLI. 

XLII. 

XLIII. 

XLIV-V. 


The Harappa Citadel: the north-west corner during excavation. 

View from the northern end of the Harappa Citadel looking towards 
the working-platforms and the old river bed. 

Representative seals from Harappa,Mohenjo-daro and Lothal. 

Silver vase with lid. No. DK 1341. Mohenjo-daro. 

Bronze buffalo. Mohenjo-daro. 

Bronze goat. Mohenjo-daro. 

Bronze dancer. Mohenjo-daro. 

Crude Bronze girl. Front. Mohenjo-daro. 

Same. Back. 

Two copper statuettes in round. Mohenjo-daro. 

Copper spear-head. Mohenjo-daro. 

Copper dog. Lothal. 

Group of stone objects. Mohenjo-daro. 

Faience monkey. Mohenjo-daro. 

Mother with children. Terracotta. Harappa. 

Seated terracotta figure. Mohenjo-daro. 

Ring-stone and other objects. Mohenjo-daro. 

Chess-man like stone object. Mohenjo-daro. 

Faience ram. Mohenjo-daro. 

Terracotta crouching monkey. Mohenjo-daro. 

Terracotta mother goddess. Mohenjo-daro. 

Stone gratings. Mohenjo-daro. 

Terracotta female bust with the cup-like feature attached to the left 
of the head. Mohenjo-daro. 

Terracotta bust. Frofile. Zhob. 

Same. Front. 

Painted pot-sherds. Mohenjo-daro. 
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XLVI. 

XLVII. 

XLVIII. 

IL. 

L. 

LI. 

LII. 

L1II. 

LIV. 

LV. 

LVI. 

LVII. 

Lvm. 

LIX. 

LX. 

LXI. 

LXII. 

LXIII. 

LXIV. 

LXV. 

LXVI. 
LXVII. 
LX VIII. 
LXIX. 
LXX. 


Pottery design. Harappa. 

Ancient punch-marked coins with punched symbols. 4*5th cent. B. C. 
Banyan capital. From Besnagar, 3rd cent. B. C. IMC. 

Tripartite Yakska. From Rajghat. Courtesy: Bharat Kala Bbavan. 
3rd cent. B.C. 

Barrel-shaped ring-stone. Negative. From Rajghat. Courtesy: 
Bharat Kala Bhavan. 4th-3rd cent. B. C. 

Same. Positive. 

Wooden palisade. Bulandibagk, Patna. C. latter part of 4th century 
B. C. 

Polished pedestal of a capital. Rampurwa . 3rd cent. B. C. 
Rampurwa Bull Capital. 3rd cent. B. C. 

Lion Capital. Sarnath. 3rd cent. B. C. 

Close-up view of the Facade. Lomas Rishi Cave. Bar aba r Hills. 
3rd cent. B. C. 

Stone bead. Pataliputra. 3rd cent. B. C. 

Yaksba statue. From near Bombay. 3rd cent. B. C. 

YakshI statue from Mehrauli, near Delhi. Buff-coloured sandstone. 
3rd-2nd cent. B. C. 

DomukhI Devi. YakshI statue. Front view from west. 2nd cent. B.C. 
Vajrasana Throne. Bodhgaya temple. 3rd cent. B. C. 

Stone railing. Pataliputra. 3rd cent. B. C. 

Reconstructed railing of the Mathura Jaina Devanirmita Stupa, See 
pp. 218 ff. Inside Lucknow Museum. 

Stone railing. Bodhgaya. 2nd-lst cent. B. C. 

Reconstructed Stone Railing of the Bharhut Stupa. Inside Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 2nd cent. B, C. 

Laughing boy. Terracotta. Patna. 2nd cent. B, C. 

Terracotta female figure. Bulandibagh. 2nd cent. B. C, 

Terracotta Mother Goddess. Mathura, 

Terracotta female torso. Golakhpur. C. 200 B. C. 

Sudarsaua YakshI. From Bharhut Stupa. Now Ind. Mus. 
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LXXI. Chulakoka Devata. Railing Pillar. From Bharkut Stupa. Now 
National Mus. 

LXX11. Fragmentary pillar showing an acrobatic scene. From Bbarhut Stupa, 
Now Allahabad Municipal Museum. 

LXXIII-IV. Rail medallions. From Bharhut, 

LXXV. Left Pillar. East Gate. South face. Great Stupa. Sanchi. 

LXXVI, Right Pillar. South Gate. East face. Great Stupa. Sanchi. 

I .X XVII. Architraves. Eastern Gateway. View from north-east. Great 
Stupa. Sanchi. 

LXXVIII. Gateway. View looking south after restoration of the Stupa behind. 
Stupa III. Sanchi. 

LXXIX. Capital of West Gateway, showing figures of dwarfs. Great Stupa. 
Sanchi. 

LXXX. Panel showing lions. Lowest of the right pillar. West Gate. Front 
view. Great Stupa. Sanchi. 

LXXXI. Bull Terracotta. From Kosam. Suhga. 

LXXXII. Female bust. Terracotta. Hastinapur (Period III). 

LXXXIII-IV. Mandhata in Uttarakuru. Bbaja. 2nd cent. B. C. For identification 
of the reliefs see pp. 191-2. 

LXXXV. Sculptures on northern wall of ornamented Vihara No. 20. From 
South. Bbaja. 2nd cent. B. C. 

LXXXVI. First sculpture from north in the wall of the verandah facing west, 
Vihara No. 20. Bhaja, Poona. 2nd cent. B. C. 

LXXXVII. Showing perforated window and warrior. Verandah. On the wall, 
facing west. Vihara No. 20. Bhaja, Poona. 2nd cent. B. C. 

LXXXVIII. Arched entrance and the facade with lion-capitalled pillar from west. 
Chaitya Cave. Karle, Poona. 1st cent. B, C. 

LXXXIX. Carved friezes. Upper Verandah. Ramgumpha. Ud&igiri. 1st cent. B.C. 

XC. Bull rider. Mathura, Pre-Kushana. 

XCI. Yaksha blowing a conch, Mathura. Pre-Kush5na. 

XCII-XCIII. Two human torsos. Probobly two of the Five Vrishni Heroes. From 
Mora, Mathura. 1st cent. B. C. 

XCIV. Male head. From Mathura. Now in the Budapest Museum. Kushapa, 
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xcv. 

XCVI. 

XCVII. 

XCVIII. 

IC. 

c. 

CI-CIV. 

cv, 

CVI. 

cvn-cxi. 

CXII. 

CXIII. 

CXIV, 

CXV. 

CXVI. 

CXVII. 

CXVIII. 

CXIX. 

CXX-CXXII. 

CXXIII. 

CXXIV-V. 

CXXVI. 

CXXVII. 


Female syrinx-player. Mathura, Kushapa. 

Female bust (Ht. 14. cm.). Mathura. Bejoy Singh Nahar Collection, 
Ind. Mns. Kushana. 

Mithuna couple. From Mathura. Patna Mus. Kushapa. 

Male head. Mathura. Kushana. 

Lady coaxing a parrot. Mathura. Kushana. 

Female bust. From Mathura Dt. Now in Boston Museum. Kushana or 
earlier. 

Torana architraves. Buddhist. Mus. No, M3. Mathura. Kushana. 

Fragment of a frieze showing garland bearers above and some ascetic 
story below. Mathura. Kushana. 

Railing pillar carved with a boy identified as Rishyasrihga, Mathura. 
Kushapa. 

Architectural fragments with carvings. Mathura. Kushapa. 

Standing Bodhisattva. Inscribed in Kanishka’s reign. From Set- 
Mahet. Now in Ind. Mus. 

Standing Bodhisattva. Inscribed in the 2nd year of Kanishka's reign. 
From Kosam. Allahabad Museum. 79 or 121 A. D. 

Seated Bodhisattva. Inscribed. From Katra, Mathura. Kushana. 
See pp. 242-4. 

Durga, seated on lion. Mathura. Kushapa, 

Kubera with his two consorts, Lakshml and Haritl. Mathura, Kushapa. 
Rape of Ganymede. Mathura. Kushana. 

Asoka tree. Mathura. Kushana. 

Railing cross-bar medallion. Mathura. Kushana. Now Boston Museum. 

Silver dishes. From somewhere in the North-West. CXXII. in Svetislav 
Roerich Collection. 

Silver dish representing India. From Lampsacos; now in the Istanbul 
Museum. 2nd cent. A. D. Courtesy : Museum of Antiquities, Istanbul. 

Jewellery. From Taxila. Nos. 247, 249. 

Buddha with worshippers. From Takht-i-Bahai. Peshawar Mus. 
Gautama fasting as Bodhisattva. From Sikri. Lahore Mus, 
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CXXVIH. Siddbarta with an ascetic and Vajrapaiji. Gandhara. Peshawar Mus. 
CXXIX-CXXXI. Heads from Gandhara. Stucco. 4-5th cent, A. D. 


CXXXII. 

Bodbisattva Maitreya. Gandhara, Stucco. 5th cent. A. D. 

CXXXIII. 

Ornamented Buddha-pada. Amaravati. Early Period. Courtesy : 
British Mus. 

CXXXIV. 

Purna Ghata slab. Amaravati. Early Period. 

CXXXV. 

Sculptured scene on part of railing pillar. Amaravati. Second Period. 
Courtesy : British Mus. 


CXXXVI. Male colossal Bust. More than life-size. Nagarjunikonda. 3rd-4th 


CXXXVI I. 

CXXXVIII. 

cent. A. D. 

Female Bust. Nagarjunikonda, 3rd-4th cent. A. D. 

Yakshi figure. Nagarjunikonda. 

CXXXIX. 

Worship of Buddha-throne and Dharmachakra. Nagarjunikonda. 


I am deeply indebted to the Archaeological Survey of India for photographs 
reproduced here. Wherever the source is other than the ASI, due acknowledg¬ 
ments are made in their proper place. 
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Abdamata, abdtamald {—(thjamala) 285, 289 
Abharanavrikaha 192 
Abhayamudra see mudra 
Abhyushakliddikd 225 
Achdrya 297 , 298 
Aesthetic, 
appreciation : 

common both to poetry and art 3 
Rasa, Arthdi Ghhanda, Sabda 3 
Ram, flavour, divine element in creation 
and art 3 

Rasa, aggregate of human emotions 3 
Artha, meaning or theme, as the vehicle 
of Rasa 3, 5, 

Chftanda, Tala, Lay a, rhythm, Mdtrd , 
measure 3, 4 

$ahda, word, for poetry 3, 4 
—Rupa, for art, as vehicle of ideas 3, 7 
Rupa, a material medium 3, 4, 5, 7 
—makes an appeal to the mind through 
the senses 4 
—its language direct 4 
— Unity of Form and Meaning, Vagartha, 
7, 47, 54-5 
Bftava, Bhavand, 3, 7 

Adhyatma-hhdva, Brahma-hlidvand, Karma- 
bhdvand , Ubhaya-bhdvana 7 
Mdnushz tSilpa and J)eva Silpa 4 
Amiirta unmanifest and Murta manifest 7 
A rupa or Paramarupa and Rupa 7 
Vuvarupa^nmrtarupa 7 
Dhydna, meditation 4 , 7 
Art is mind made manifest in matter 4 
Image, not so much objective as through 
artist's mind 4 


Ghitta 7, 55 

Cosmos presenting a measured model for 
the artist’s mind 4 

Connoisseur, Rasiha , Sahfidaya, Vichah* 
shana 4, 7, 55 

aesthetic shock, mmvega 4 
mddhurya t sweetness 307 
Dassantya and Samvejamya 147 
Yoniso padaMnti 147 
attharasascha labhino 147 

purpose : 

sobhandrtha, beautifying 55 
draJcshandrtha, apotropaic 23, 55 
cMlathitike , perpetuating 89, 
symbolical 4, see Symbols 
artistic allusion 60 
Rathpuftjana, composition 4 
Akhydna 147 
Gldtra 147 

lamtlva cha hhulamhah 307 
Adambara 57 

Adam (< adarsa ), mirror 58, 223 
Addsagdhakd devd 125 
Adbhuta = Yaksha, 116 
Adhrishya 117 
Aditi 24,5,49 

Agate, lekhdSma t gdlvarh, hakik 29 
Aghati 57 
Agni 45, 259 

Agniskandha 46, 120, 293 
Agni-Sonm 46 
Ahava 41 
Ahirbudhnya 48 
Ajakalako Yakho 134 
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Ajaneya, see Malta djdneya 
Ajanuhahu 239 
Aksha, axle 41 
Aloha, alakuvali 3 IS 
Alambusa 136 
AlaWi Alasahanyd 229 
A mares vara Siva 283 
Amatra 41 
Ambhovihdra 226 
Ambika 34, 45, 49 
Amritagftata 244, 259 
Ananta 46, 48 
—idyl 4 9 
Anantagumpha 184 
Anasa, cart 41 

AmJcavaJctraka, with many mouths 72 
Andhra-Satavahana 277 f« 

AngajarTipa 71 
Anihata 115 
Afijalipaggahd 300, 301 
Ankrna, goad 312 
Anotatta (Anavatapta) 6^, 90 
Antariksbachara 88 
Antarvedi 55 
ApUmgoththl 249 

Apdnahamadhya-pravuhta-rahta-mulaha 312 
Aparajita 116 

Aparamahavinaseliya 297, 298 
Aparaseliya, Avaraseliya 278, 298 
Apsarasas, nymphs 7, 45, 135-6 

Alambusa, Mistakes!, Subhadra, Sudar- 
sana 135 
Apupa 46, 49 
Ara, spoke 41 
A rani 46 

Are fid, image 5 

architect, va&tuvidyacftdrya 59, 109, mahdva* 
dlidhahi 59, teiavadhdliaki 298,186, Mafia- 
46 


nldkammdntiha 187, vUvaharma 40, stha* 
pad 56, 109, rdjatakshd 

his science, vathtlm 3, vdstuveda 57, vaHuvidya 
58, 65, vatilmkamma 58 
his work, kamma , ulahamma 59, 186, 187, 
navalcamma 298 

superintendent of work, navakarmika 285, 
298, maJidnavakarmika 285 
Architecture, 

—material rich in Pali literature 62 f. 

—some interesting terms from Jaina Agama 
literature 67 

rock-cut, see chaitya, vihdra, cave 

dchcJthddana, encasing 120 ; s ild-kaHefiuIca 

aditala , ground floor 63 ; tala 

aggald, transverse bar 64, 64 

aggaldpamya 66 

phutitaggala 64 

agniguhd 47 

agnitald 42, 43, 161 

ahdramandapa 63 

ajira 42, 210 

akhkliddaga, stage 67 

dhrlda , stadium or arena 303 ; also called 
ahshavdtafai or mallmdld, at Nagarjuni- 
konda 

dhdSatala , top-floor 63 ; see tala 
ah&ha, outlet for smoke in roof 44 ; see 
dhumamtra 

akiliavdtaha^ arena 303 ; see ahrida 
alambanapi?idifcd 12 7 

alin&d, alindd , entrance hall 62, 298 ; see 
dvdrakoshthaka 

alpeidkhya, small Stupa 92, 120, 290, 301; 
see mafmdkliya 

dmalakaHld, crowning stone on Sikhara 122 
aneka&tambhahta-iannivz%k ta, theatre hall 
supported on many columns 67 
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anda, drum or abacus of a pillar-capital 
98, 100 

anda f hemispherical dome of stupa 126, 208 
angam t courtyard 42, 62; also pr&ngana 
210, ajira 42, 210 

anldvdra, small door 67 ; also uttarapdsaga 
67 

antardla-mandapa 207 
tmtepura, inner apartment 42, 62 ; also 
painhadana 42, 43 
anUpurikt i, see above 
apavaraka IS6, see ovardka 
apsidal, see besara 
drama , garden 249 

ardhach&ndra t apsidal 313 ; see besara 
dsanapedhi, asana-pidha, dsana-ptfMkd, 
dsana*pmdikd r pi^dika J podinm 210 1 175 
assembly hall 18-9, 42, 62, 63, 67, 85, 
86, 87-8, 103 

dstMmmandapa, assembly hall; sabhd t 
samihagdra, sadas, d«Jft£yiAS,darbar-i-&m 
(baJtirdBthdna-mandapa); see Chandra- 
guptasabhd 86, at Knmrahar 86, 
S u dh a rmdsah ha. 

asvathara 211 , see thara 

asmsdld f ahdsthana^nandapa, stable for 
horses 62, 63 
aivamtl said 44 

attdlaka t bastion or tower 17, 19, 61, 66, 
68, 75, 84 

afiAarimfta, octagon 62, 130, 131, 183, 
184, 204,288 

dvattampedhiyd, hinges 67 
dvesina t stone mason 149, 298 
dydga {—dryaka) 231 

dydgapatta, tablet of homage 159, 232, 
233, 234/231, 265, 288 


ayakakhamhha 126, 231, 280, 282, 285, 
288, 299 

dyaka 285, 288, 289, 290, 29 2 

dyaka platform 299, 300 ; — maticka ; see 
maHjmhd ; dakhindyaka 285, 288, nttard* 
yaka 285, 288 
dydma 43 

ayasthum, iron column 42, 58, 109 
baJtirdvdrakosh tkaka 62 ; see alinda 
bahirdvaraidld 63 ; see alinda 
hahirmthanamandapa 63 ; see dsthdnaman - 
dapa 

bahuWmmbhaka 63 

balaindd (= bdadanda), central beam 44 
Barabar caves 92-3 
barham, straw 43 
harliirdstarana , layer of straw 43 
bath, Great Bath, Indus Valley 19 
battlement 66, 73,84, 131; see kapUmhdka 
besara ( = dvyasra} t apsidal 171-2, 213 
hhdrapatta t entablature 194 
bhdratuld 63 

bhavanodydna 85 ; also grihodydna 63 

bhieha t wall 90, 127 

bhitti, wall 67 ; see pakkha 

bhittiguliyd 67 

bhittipSda, dado 67 

hhoj ana-said 204 

bJkdmij storey ; bhdmika 63, ekabhiimka, 
dvibhumika 63, 175, trihlmmika, nava- 
bhumika 63 

biehJidvana f layers of straw 43 ; also 
atakana or phitakdn* 
bodhighara 63, 64, 65, 133 
bodhi-minda 172, 243 
bodhi tree 172, 212, 298 ; bodhidruma t 
bodhirukkhapdsdda 298 
Bodhivihdra, Bodhisanghdrdma 172 
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brick 17, 18, 57, 59, 63, 76, 128, 150, 
320-3, see ishtakd 
manufacture of, 57 
brick temples 320-3 
brick tower 76 
hrihat-mana 42 

Buddhist rock-cut architecture 186-215 ; 
see rock-cut arcbi. 

burial mounds, Lauria Nandangarfa 76-7, 
206 

—square and round, in £ B. 124 
capital : Asokan 97430, 171 
chakra 52, 54, 100, 141 
animal 19-130, 141, 171, 184, 251; see 
mmghata. 

Garuda 141, 251 
mihara 107 
Corinthian 245, 274 
Doric 274 
Ionic 274 

so-called belt 99, 105-6 
purnaghata or humbhaka 68, 99-100, 104, 
105-7, 141, 184, 203, 211, 215 
Iranian or Persepolitan 105-6, 107, 108 
lotus 184 
palm 141 

cave, defined 187 ; kulthd, ghara, guhd x 
sailaguha, gumpltd, lena, kirti , nhldiya, 
etc, ; Indrasaila 76, Sap t a par m 76, 
Barabar 92-3, Orissa 175-85 ; see 
C/ia^T/a-hall, vihara t kirti* 

Chaitya, stupa or tumulus 119, 187, 208, 

212 

—tree 119 ; also ckaitya-vf iksha, $ mas dm- 
chaitya 77 

“-cave, — hall,’— ghara , — rmndapa etc, 

186-7, 188, see below 
—apsidal 171-2,188,190, 192-3, 194, 195- 
215, 278, 279-80, 282, 297 ; see betara 


—circular (parimandala) 203-4, 278-79 
—square 203, 205 

—compared to a Hindu temple 188 
—stambha,—skambha 187, 205, 206-7, 
see klrtistambha 
—yupa 77, 119 

—window 187, 190, 196, 200, 202, 206, 
208, 213, 214, see kirtimuhha 
chakkalikd 65 

chakradhvaja 32, 54, 100, 233 
chakravdla 98 

chankrama r promenade 174 
chanda, half rosette 211 
Chandragupta Sabha 86 
chandramld ,—salika 65, 67 
cliandraUldi moonstone 288 
chmhdla 52 

ehediyam chhata f parasol of a chaitya 285 ; 
see chhatra 

chatuhJdh 252 {— toramvedikd), (— pari- 
gahitath sela-mantava) 297, 298 
chctiya (= chaitya) 124 ; see mahachetiya 
chetiyaghara 298 ; see chaitya-ghara 
chetiydvatia (= chaityavarta) t paraphernalia 
round a stupa 124, 302 
chhata , parasol 285 
chhata 64, see roof 

chhatra, parasol, uhhatrahamma t chhatrdval? t 
dhdtu-chhatra f 34, 122, 127, 152, 166, 
176, 194, 205, 209, 214, 220, 239, 243, 
300, 301, 333 

—three, manusha, divya and vimuhti 300 
chhatrdJcdra, umbrella shaped 279 
chhcda, door-post 66 
chudd, tenon of upright 127 
chulli, sidesocket hole 127 

city, mgara, pur , pura, 17, 19, 47, 58, 61, 
66, 75 L , 84-6, 103 
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city-gates, 67, see Gopura ; for city-wall, 
see pdkdra « 

City of Hills, Girivraja 75, 76 
“College Building 1 * 18 
Cyclopean walls, of Girivraja 75 
dama, bouse 42 
ddna-iald 66, 68 
DevaJcula, at Mat 248 51 
dewgriha, abode of god 6, 42, 63, 64, 103, 
233, 252, dmayatana 103, devavimdna- 
gfilia 312, vimdna , see below 
Devanirmita, name of Jaina Stupa at 
Mathura 217, 220, 230 
devasadana , seat of god 6, 34, 35, 47, 52 f 
121; see harmikd 

dhdma marne t measuring of house 41 
dharma-ehilma, pupa as, 35, 52 
dharma-etamhha, yupu as, 52 
dharuna , foundation 41 
dhdtugarbha 125,2 90 
dhdak&fflf drum shaped 190 
dhumanetta 65; see naina 44 ; also aksJta 
dhvaja 35, 52, 54 62, 100, 122, 233,; 
ehakra-dhvaja , dkvaja-stambha 
dikmandala, round drum or abacus 98 
divastamlJia, pillar with lamp 285 
dockyard, at Lothal 20 
door, dvdra 17, 19, 42, 58, 60, 66, 84, 103, 
1S7, 211, 213, 285, 298, 303 
—kavdta 65, 67, 

—anidvdra 67 
—chulladvdra 60 
—garbhadvdra 187, 211, 213 
—-gopuradpdra 19 
—mahadvdra 60 
—pdrhadvara 285, 303 
—uttarapdsaga 67 
—drainage 18 

— dvaralmht]ia r ka 42, 62, 63, 66 ; see 


alinda. 

dussastupa 300 

durga-vidh&na 84 

durona, house 42 

dvigarbha 175, 183 

dvyasra, apsidal 213, see besara 

floor, see kuttima 

foundation, prithivistambhana , bhwmiyd- 
thifabhdvattha , 77; 98, 124, 126, 12S 
gajaprnhthdkriti 64, 190 
gajasamghata see samghdta 
gajathara, moulding with elephant figures 
210, see thara 

garbhai gabbha (lit. “womb 15 ), cell, room 60, 
61,64,175,180,186,210 

— dvigarbha, trigarb ha, ckaturgarbha , pan- 
c hag a rb h a , elcasataSay a na-gab bh a , siriga b - 
bha 64 

garbhagriha f “womb house 1 *, cella of a 
temple 6, 122, 187, 188, 194, 211, 213 
garudadhvaja, at Besnagar 251 
ghara i cave 

— mukha, facade of a cave 187, 193, 194, 
210,213 

— —paHjara 193 

ginjaka, tiles 65 

gmnanaiiyd 67 

go?mti said 4 4 

gopdmst 63,64, 65 

gopura 19 S 61, 68, 75, 103, 174 

granthi, knot 43 

granary 18, 19, 

Great Bath 19 

Great Stupa, see stupa, mahdchetiya 
griha, house 42 
guhd , cave 64, 116 ; see cave 
harmikd , “See”, or “divine mansion** on 
Stupa top 6, 34, 35, 47, 52, 122, 127 t 
279, 280, 289 ; see devasadana 
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hammiya t harmya t room in upper storey 
63, 64 

hatht]\hala i elephant stable 61, 62 
hettitala 63 

himagfiha, summer house 67 
hiranya8tupa t golden stupa 40, 120, 122 
house 17 1, 41-45 ; see palace 
— Vedic words lor house, darm 7 durdna, 
dhamai harmya , mana , pasty d % sadana, 
Said 

—architectural details of house building 
41-45, pillars 41, 57 

—measuring of, nimita, mita 43, dhdma 
mame 42 

— sdldpati, vdstoshpati 44 
—Ssla SUkta AV. 9. 3. If. 41-5 
ijdrd t dado 63 
IndrakUaj peg 59 
Indramlaguhd 76 

Indrayashti, triangledieaded standard 52 ; 
also Indradkvaja , wijayanil, see motifs 
and symbols 125, 128 
ishtakd , brick 17, 18, 59, 76, 290, 320-3 
nhtdkmardhaki 290 
jagatz, plinth 122 

jail work, 65-68, 74, 130, 200, 260 ; see 
vedikd pattern 
Jardsandka Kd Baithaka 76 
jharokhd, jdlahi*vdidyana t mlakd-vdtdyana 
jantdghara 63 
jivadeha sayihd 176 
kakskyd, court 45, 62, 85, 303 
kamma, work 186, 187, 285, 298 ; see 
navakamma 
kannikd 64 

kapiszrshaka t battlement or merlon 
havata 65 

Jcaya (=sroyal office) 45 \ Jcdya?ndmt 
kdyastha 


kzrti , rock-excavation, defined 99, 187, 206 

kzrtimukha 187, 193,198,206, 207, 208, 
also chaitya*window } mryadvara, or sun* 
window 

kirthtambha 99, 187, 204, 206, 213 

kitika, curtain, Bamsarana —, udghdtana-, 65 
khambha 66, 298, see stambha 
khaniya, cistern 228 
kharabujiya,melon-shaped 64, 279 
kodhi, hail 210 
kore 43 

horn, kuldya> room 42 
Jco$JitJia t — ka t room 84, 62, 65 
kosMhikd 210 
kuhhd (—guild) 186 
Kulaha Vihara 298 

kumbJia t -ka t pillar base and capital 66* 
68, 174 

Kumrahar Palace 59, 85-6, 89 
kuta, peaked roof 63 
hutdgdra. 62, 63, 64 

kuttimcij floor 62, 63, 67, hemakuitima 300 
laur f lakuta , pillar 76 
lena, layatta, cave 

Mahachetiya, Great Stupa 124, 285, 

297-301 
MaJiddvdra 60 
Mahdkunda 19 
maltdnma 63 

mdhdnavakarmika see navakarmika 
mahdpatha 17, 19, 85 
mahdaayanam 60 
mahmilakammantika 187 
malidsopdna see sopdna 
mahdsthd?ia t 252 see sthdna 
mahdthupa 298 see Stupa 
mahdvadhdliaki 59 
malidvedikd 285, 286 see vcdikd 
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mahavihara see vihara 

Mali a v ijay a Prasada, pa I ace of king 
Kharavela 175 
Mahaummagga Prdsada 59-60 
imlmakhya 92 , 290 , 292 , 301 
makaratorana 221 , 294 
mallaxala 303 

mandapa , hall 187, 194, 198, 204, 279, 
296, 297 

mandovara 122 

mangalapushkarini 19 see pushkaHnl 
mafyusha, box-like projections of Andhra 
Stupas 126, 290, 299 ; also ayaka, 

dyakamaftcha 
ma&haka 59 see plaster 
maththaka 59 

Mauryao palace see Kumrahar 
Maury an pillars 95-7, 95-6, 171-2 
medhi 128, 281 

mukhamandapa 183, 206, 207, 278 
mukhapaUika or mukhavatl 63, mukhapatta 
198 

mufija 43 

nabhi (^nave) 187 
naddha 43 
nahana 43 

naina 44, see dhumanetta 
narathara 210 ; see thara 
Nardyanavataka 185, 251, 252 
navakamma 298 
navakammika 285, 298 
nmanita maitikd see plaster 
nemichakra 299 
mjjuha ( = niryidid) 64, 67 
nimiiyd (= nishadya) 176 
nivcmna, residential building 61 
opma , outlet for smoke 44 see netta 
outer railing 132-3 


ovaraka ( — apavaraka) 186, 298 
pakara , prdkara 17, 19, 59, 61, 62, 65, 
66, 75, 84, 103, 131, 251 
—of 18 cubits 61 
—katithaka 131 

—pasham-prdkara, at Girivraja 75 
padhdna mandapa 285 
padhdna sat a 298 
padarach hanna 59 

padmavaravedika , railing replete with lotus 
design 131,142, 166, 173, 211, 221-224, 
231, 266 
paitthana 66 

paksha, pakkha, wall 42, 63 
palace see palace 

palada potato) 43, 65, with panm, etc* 
pamhvaHjalya 65,43, 
panadt 175, 187 
pa?uya f pdniya t of water 
—bhajana 187, 210 
—ghant IS? ^gharika 210 
*—podhi 187, 210 (or only pod hi) 
paftjam 214, see tlhapaHjara 
parikha, moat 17, 61, 66, 68, 84 
parirmndala chaitya, circular chaityagriha 
203, 204, 278, 279 

paricJtakd suchi 285, 286 ; see sue hi 
part/aidla 33, 35, 214, 279 
pdsana see stone 
— pasanika t stone worker 285 
—medavanna 125, 126, 260, 299 
pamnakuttima 124, 126 
pekkhSghara, theatre 67 
pmdaka (?) 285, 289 

pillar (khambha, shmbha, ttambha, sthund , 
yashti t vamsa t thamhha, laur 54 , 35 , 

41, 42-5, 46, 52, 57, 58-9, 62, 63, 

65, 66, 67, 68, 76, 77, 86-7, 89, 90, 
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97-103, 98-9, 99400, 103, 109,122, 
130, 131, 171, 183, 184, 204. 281, 
280, 282, 285, 288, 298, 299 
—of railing, 127, 224 f. 

—capital, see capital above 
—base, ^Sm^afa-shaped 184, 201, 209, 
211 

— pratimit, parimit, upamit , prdffvathh, 
p rack mam rinm , ndlc hlmva rid 4 3-4 
plaster, navanUamattikd, mashaka , shlakshna- 
mittikd, mnkamattika , mdhakamma, uUofot- 
mattika 59, 62, 110, 290, 299, 300 
prdkdra , railing 127; city wall see pdkdra 
pramda see palace 

prdsdda, temple, prdsddotiama 252, pra- 
sadtutambha 99 
praticht (=piekhmada) 42 
pfitJdnstamlikaiiitj consolidation of earth 
77, see foundation 
punyaidla 282, 283 

pradakihinapatka , path of circumabulation, 
aisles (of a chatiya cave) 132, 187, 198 
k ktiritfl * p okkha rim 19, 58,61,62,63, 
210, 249 

puskpagrakanl, pmhpddhdna, dais for re¬ 
ceiving flower offering 231,299 
pujdstla, tablet for receiving worship 232, 
251, 252, also puhwnldildpatta 232 
pranaha 43 
rakmd 52 
ratkyd 85 

Rativadhdhana Prasadn 62 
Ratnagriha 148 
roof 17, 64-586 

sabhd 19, 42, 63, 67, 85, 86, 87, 107 see 
Assembly Hall 
sdhassathamhha pdtada 63, 103 
Sailaguka, rockcut cave 103 
im 62, 109, 128 


sdlabkafijikd, caryatid 67, 182, 220, 224-9 
etc., see mlabhafijikd 
scmgkdta see Bamgmta 
samuggaya, socket 66 
Saptaparnl Gave 76 
sandamSa 43 
sandhi 66 

sanghdrdma, Buddhist monastery 189 
mriijittdald, minstrels gallery 206, 207, 211 
sanhrama, bridge 66 r 68 
mmtkdgam 19, 68, 103 
mpatammtkara 298 
mtahkujl 42, 109 
sdaghara, rock-cut cave 187 
wlakamma , stone work 59, 186, 187 
nelakhimbka* sildthabka, S(.datkamhha t stone 
pillar 298 

selamantava 297, 298 
sdavadkdkaki 186, 298 

STlmla Vihara 298 

slhapatijara, lattice work 63, 64, 65 

iikya 43 

Hid kammdnti ka 187 

Hldfatftchuhij sild-dckeJikddana 120, 280, 

300,301 

sildviyada blviclta 127 
H msumdredirah 130, 141 
sirigabbha 64 

siyakara, summer , house 67 
skambka see stambha 
Sobhdpatil 182 
mj tana, staircase 63, 64 
.—-its katingara, pddamHa f mattliaJca or 
64 

& opanal oranavedika 2 32 
stambha, ihmhha, sthma etc. see pillar 
skambka as Jyeshtha Brahma 52 
Skamblm Sukta 34, 52 
Ruflra-Siva-Stambha 35 
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stamlhayasJiti 98 

—its symbolism 98-9 
stlmpati 109 
stone (pasana) 

—medavanna pdsana 125, 126, 290, 299 
—worker in stone 58, 285 
—pamniha 285 ; 149, 298 

—stone rampart at Girivraja 75 
—stone wharf at Nagarj un ikon da 299 
Btftfina, holystead 252 
Stupa see Stupa 
gtUpJj finial 64, 65, 204, 213 

Btupika 66, 280 

sncMj cross-bar 66, 127, 286 
—pudamtara 286 

—parichaka audit 286 
sudhakamma see plaster 
Sudharma, palace of Indr a 60, 62 
suryadvara 208 {— diaitya^mdow or hirti - 
mukha) 

thabo 131 see pillar 
tad aha i pond 298 
takia 1 27 
tala t storey 63 
temple, prasada, mdam 
—of Yaksha 116 
—of Karttikeya 302 
—of Harlt! 332 
—of Siva 302 

—its four components compared to that 
of a Stupa 122 
thara, figure moldings 210-11 
—their origin 210-11 
thata , thatihara 43 

torana, gateway 127, 129-30, 158, 221, 

266, 294 

thuhha, tliuha 119, see Stupa 
tliupika 63, see Uiipiha 


tula 63 
udara 42 

udhampata (= Tirdhmpata ) 285, 289, 292, 

299, 300 

udapana , well 63 
uttampamga 67 
udyana f garden 62, 85 

upanhanawla 198 
upathdm 62 
Uppliaka Pasada 62 

mhnlsa, unMsa, unisa , unimpafd, coping 
127, 130,285-6, 298 
vadMkahi 59, 186, 298 
rnfhfaj bamboo 43, 44 
vanalatthi 65 

vapra, city wall 17, 19, 84 
vdstu, vaithu , architecture 63 
vUstuveda 57 
vastuvidya 65 
vdstuvidyadiarya 59, 109 
vajramm throne 172 

vedi, 127, vcdiha, railing 33, 34, 35, 46, 
127, 132-3, 173, 182, 221-24, 285, 286; 
see padmava ra-vediJcd 
—railing pillar 224 f. 
vihara, Buddhist monastery 186, 187, 

189, 191, 193, 194, 197, 199, 202, 203, 
205,210, 278-9 298. 
vimana , divine car 47, 87 
—of Suryabhadeva 66 
vinidwhayatana 62 
vidmvat 44 

vyalatofana 266, see maharatorana 
wharf, of stone 299 

window, gavaksha, gokha t jJiarohha, 
vdtapana , simha-paHjara, 64, 65, 68 
— three types, mldhavatapdna, jalavdta- 
pdna , vedika-vatapdm 65 
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— uddha-cMiddaka-vatapam 65 
— ambari t oriel 65 
—wooden, 17, 57, 65-6, 89 
yaksham mdam % Yaksba shrine 116 
yanta, yantaka , locking 59, 60, 64 
yaBhjit pillar 34, 122 

yupa, tiller, sacrificial stake, 34, 35, 
40,46, 52, 54,57, 77, 119, 121*2, 138 
—as dharma cliihna 35, 52 
—chaitya yupa 77, 119 
—its four parts 121-2 
—compared to stupa 121*2, 138 

ardhaeJiandra t half ■moon-shaped stone 67 
ardhachandraka s half medallion 287 

ArdfianarUvara , half male and half female 6, 
45, 48-9, 257 
tiritra 56 
Art and craft: 

Indus Valley 16 
Vedic 40-45 
Mahajanapada 56-8, 66 
Saisunaga-Nanda 82-3 
see nilpa 

aahtadikkumdrikd , eight maidens of space 
125, 232 

ashtammgalaka chikna, eight auspicious signs 
233 

—mala 159 
Ashtamurti 6, 45 
asidakkhana 58 

mmanmayj vd*h stone celt 9, 40 
amka 277 
— ottam&ika 255 
—pmhpaprachayika 139 
—dohada 226, 266, 319 
Assamukiil 173 
asmmcltchha 222 
a&wtthdna , stable 
47 


amimukha 72 

asvaUha 37 

ah my ala 72 

Asuras, the Titans 317 

Asura 18, 39, 45, 317 

—culture, in Indus Valley 18, 39, 45 

—their philosophy of life in the Ohft. Up. 18 

avadhya 115 

avarta, spiral 74 

dydga> see under Architecture 

aydgapatta 241 f t , 266 

dyam param, copper axe (RV. X* 53- 9) 9 

dyasl vdn t copper celt 9 f 40 

—a weapon of Tvashta in RV, VIII. 29* 3 

ayata^ 87 

Ayodhyd 47 

dyudha f weapon 56 

—lakkhana 58 

—purusha 254 

Ayurveda, science of life 57 

Bacchanalian groups 246-8, 267 

hmkhedt, sepals 99 

baMrwd? 55 

BahudJid-jana 39 

hahumukha 72 

bahmlrsha 72 

Bahmuliya 298 

baldhaka aha, winged horse 136 
Balarama 235, 253 256 
handhura , seat 41 
barber 58 

Barhadratha dynasty 75 
barfidar 32 
basket maker 57 
lamld) hasulif ad ze 9 
beads, their shapes 30 
belanadodha 74 
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bhadra kdaia, auspicious pot 51 
bhadra mani t auspicious gem US 
bhadramnkha, auspicious conch 222 
Bhadrasva, white winged dragon sacred to 
China 70 

Bhagavato pamana tattM 159 
Miakti, cult 235, 238, 251 ft 
bhandagariha 175 
Bharata 70 

bJrikshapatra, begging bowl 54, 222 
hhik&hmangha 189 
hhihgara 223 
bki&hak 56 

bhiitichitta, wall painting 66 ; see painting 

bhramaraka, spiral 74 

IMjtshya pdtra , begging bowl 46 

Bhumi, Bhuiyan, earth goddess 25, 235 

bhuyan 87 

BIr = Yuksba 114 

bimkhadika 225 

6m 65 

Bodhgaya 172-74 
Bodhi, enlightenment 47 
Bodhivriksha 288 

—six Eodhi trees of the six Buddhas 138-9 
boring, 30 

bow, 46, 45, 56, 57, 58 
bow lighter 56, 58 
Brahma 253, 254-5 
Brahma (^Yaksha) 45, 115 

— niaha, festival for Yakslm 115 
—pura 115 

Brahma ha vai hrahmanam pnshkare msnjc 53 

Brahmanaspati Soma 49 

Brahmanical images, at Mathura 251-60 

Brahmasara 60 

hrihaUclihanda 44 

bronze sculpture 22*23 


budfmdahara , bubble shaped 64 
Buddha 6, 

his story in stone and colour 
his life scenes 6, 126, 152-3, 272-3, 281, 
287, 289 

descent from Tushita heaven, dream of 
Maya, oblique birth, seven steps, first 
bath, taming of Nalftgtri, miracle of 
fire and water, ascent to heaven of 
thirty three gods, three ladders of gold, 
silver and copper, vision of thousand 
Buddhas, presentation of four cups, etc* 
his previous lives, Jdtaha 
represented by symbols 236 
symbolic representation of his life 152-3 
metaphysical pattern of his life 6 
as Muhapurusba 54 
as yogi 121 
as ChakravartI 121 
his image, 236 ff 

on coins 236, 238, 241-2, 
on pata 282, 285, 288, 289, 292 
its origin, at Mathura 217, 235-44, 
271-2 

in Gandhara 271-2 
Buddhapada 281 

Buddhapata 282, 285, 288, 289, 292 
Buddhism 119, 278 
Buddhist legend 288 
buffalo 36 

building of a Stupa 124-6 
bujhdf quartzite 8 
bull 25,36, 46 

burial mounds, at Lauria Nandangarh 75, 
76-7, 119 
—pottery 27-8 
camelian {= tamda) 29 
carpenter 57 
gasket 82 
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chaitya, see under Architecture 
Chaityakas, a Buddhist sect 278, 284, 283 
tihakbliautaftj spiral 74 
chakkalika 65 

chakra, wheel 41, 46, 51-2, 54, 90, 255, 320 
—as arch symbol for Buddha 121 
—Tryadhva chakra 121 
— dvyara, paBehfira, shadara, salmrara 52 
—as Dharnm 121 
“Dharina-cliakni 52 

—Brahma-chakra, Bhavachfikra or Saiiisara- 
chakra, Kalachakra, Jlvanachakru 51 
—Vrittachakra of Vishnu 52 
—Sudarsanachnkra 52, 54 
—pata^paUa 232, 239, 285, 289, 292, 300 
—dhvaja 

Chakavaka Nagaraja 132 
Chakrnvarli, Sovereign 58, 191-2, 239, 289 
Mandhata 191-2 
Maha Sudassana 53 
iconography 58, 239, 242, 243, 2S9 
chakravyuha 154, 155 
chalcedony, karketana 29 
chamara 66, 121 
—grahim 271 
chamam 35, 41, 46, 57 

chanda, chandra , moon, half medallion 45, 48, 
211 

chanda-auriya r div3kara t chandamraj 48, 61 

chandam kdlahi 223 

Chandra, a Yaks hi at Bharhut 132 

Chandrasekhara, Siva 6 

charana , academy of learning 56, 57 

chariot (ratha) 41; cartwi ight, raihakara 41, 57 

charioteer 58 

charu 33, 41, 46 

clmhala 34, 40 

chata&rah pradimk, four directions of space 47 
ChStudisa Samgba 298 


ehituh&rakUt square 124 
chatuh 1ringa , fourhomed 71 
ehatumakdrajika gods 61, 134, 153 
chatuppada pathkti, row of quadrupeds 125, 
210, 288, 289,300 
chaturdala , fourpetailed 74 
chaturdamshtra, four jawed 45, 46 
Ckaturdvlpi Bhugola, four continental geugni' 
phy 70 

cltdtumtahadvzpa, four great continents 
chatmhkaparda, 40 
ehatvara, platform 114 
chauphulia, 74 
ehelaka, 58 
chhandogati 51 
Chha Kamasarga 61 
cMlatJiitike, for long enduring 89 
cMptyanana 317 
chtrana 29 

cMta , funeral pyre 119 

chitrakfiti painter 309 

chitta , mind 4 

cHttaka , a cloth 58 

chittakara, 60 

ckittakamma painting 67 

Chulakoka, a YakshI at Bharhut 132, 135 

OliuHt maha , cult of 165 

ehutalatika 225 

Classical age, from 1st cent, A,D. to 7th cent. 

A. D. 2 
Cloth : 

(matt ham na , h att hatharam , rath att h a ram , 
chittaka, gonaka , patalika, patjika 58 
Coins : 

punchmarked 68-70 
virmatika, triimatika, kar$hapam 
Copper : 

vessels 58 
weapons 9, 40 
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tablets 38 
culture 9, 13 

as the chief metal in the Indus Valley 23 
its Vedic name, ay as 23 
corngrinder 57 
cotton 58 

Cultural life in and through art 5 
cymbal 57 

Daivasuram 4, 39, 46, 50, 317 

daivl ndva t divine boat 46 

Dakshinamurti 6 

dampatl 287, 313 

danda 254 

dandadlpa 229 

danta , ivory 65, 309 

—rupa 309 

dasamatarah 45 

Dasamukhaougraha 6 

daiaitr%ha vatsa 46 

decorative elements 5 

Desakas 298 

design 5 

for filling space 
lends beauty to an object 
as framing border 
accessory figures 
natural and conventional 
deny a krida 225 
Deva, divine 6 

—abiding in Stupa or temple 6 
—dushya 300 
—kumarika 223 
devafa mani 46 
devajata aha 46 
devaratjia 46 

Devi Kshma, goddess earth 81 
Devi Mata Sri, mother goddess Sri 81 
Devanirmita Stupa 217, 220, 230 
dkanmha t see bow 


Dhanyakatnka or Araaravati 

—the first capital of the Andhras 277 
—Stupa, named in inscriptions as 

&kanakadakaehctiya t Dkdnyaghataka 
cTietiya* ICatamahichetiya 284 
—nigama 284 
Dliarmh dhamma : 

—ichakra 6, 34, 90-91, 119, 121, 126, 288 
—pamkti 126 

— kathikaS) preachers of Dhamma 298 
—vijaya 10, 103 

—kamata, —ghoso, —dial ana, —niyama, 
—dana, —patipati, —mangala, —sam- 
chava, —sususa, —anusastu, —-anu- 

ggaho,—sTlana, etc* 90 
Bhammo Sanantano 54 
dhatumafijmhd, relic casket 301 
dhdtngarbha (= dag aba) 125 
dhrmtri, melter 41, 57 
dkumi 40 ; see dmhya 
Dhvajavatl Kimya 71 
dhyanamudrd see mudra 
dfpamala, row of lamps 128 
Disamaha, cult of directions 127 
Disavratika, disa worshippers 
—Dimpolchhiya 134 
dirghatapasl 136 
divi bhattiyo, divine motifs 61 
dockyard, at Lothul 20 

double headed eagle dvimurdha takuni, 
dvmr&hm-, or ubhayataMirshfi mparnt) 24, 
46, 71, 73 
—bull 46 

dramaturgy, under music 57 

—natasutras of Silalin and Krisasva 57 
—Panini on, 57 
—School of Bharat a 57 
dt in had 41 
dram 41 
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dronakalam 57 
drum (—dundubht) 57 
Durga 253, 260 
Dussa Stupa 300 
dmkya , duHa 40 
dvddaadra^ twelve-spoked 52 
dvatimud cha kamariyo 126 
dvimata 45 

Dyavaprithivh earth and heaven 47 
dyer 58 
dumna 56 

earring 58 

ekagnva hahudara 73 
ekdriaika 241 

ekaslrahamh dmvatsah 71,73 

ckdsma, monolithic 92 

eka^ringa, unicorn 33 

ekodara prithakgnva 73 

elephant frieze 73 

embroiderer 57, 58 

Enkidu 37 

Erapata Naga 35 

faience ( = kaftchali mittl} 28-29, 

folk art 5 

-“deities 119 
footprints 153, 287 
forces of Evil 4 
gadd % mace 255, 320 
gahapati, householder 284, 285 
Gajalakshml 254, see Sri-LakshmT 
gajawaehchha 222 
gajap ri$ hi k dkfiti 6 4 
gajasathgJiata see mmghdta 
—vyala 72 
gam 317 

ganadevatd 45 

Ganapati 45, 49, 253, 259 
gandhadama 62 


Gandhani art, 261-76 
—chronology 271 
—geographical extent 260 
—main sites situated on trade routes 261 
—subjects and scenes 272-5 
Gandhari 261 
Gandklrlnam 261 
Gandbarva 7, 45 
—veda 57 

Ganesa Lena group 205 
Gahga 254 
Gahgadhara 6 
Gflhgita Yaksha 134 
garland (= mala, ddma , srak) ; 

—making (mdlyagrathana } punhpoehchaya, 
pmhpagrathana.pmhpdbharam) 226, 228 

— maker 58 

—borne by dwarf Yakshas 
—by elephant-headed Yakshas 
—issued out from makara mouth 
— mal&dhdri devd 287, 301, 293 
garta f seat 41 
Garuda and Naga 73 
Gaura ( =3 Bos Gaurus) 51 
glmntdpamti^ row of bells 222 
ghatta maltha, technique of producing polish, 
67, 68 
—prabhd 68 

— of three kinds (saprabha, samartchi , 
sadyota) 

ghora 88 

Ghrita and Amrita 51 
Gilgamesb with bull 37 

Girivraj 75f. 

gods and goddesses, manifestations of one- 
Divinity 4 

_ as symbols of celestial and earthly 

powers in the universe 3-4 
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gold ( =*8uwrna t hiranya) ; 

—io Indus Valley 29 
—worker in {hiranyakata) 41, 57 
—inlay (hiranyanipa) 42 
—smith's art, highly developed in Indus 
and Vedic period 58 
—in Sutra period 58 
—garland 47, 58 
*—drapi 40 

Golden Germ or Egg (Hiranyagarbha, etc.) 

45, 47, 49 
gomacftchha 222 
goqaka 58 
Gopa 41 
Gopika 229 

gotlithlyana* picnic car 312 
graha (=cup) 57 
graivegakdj neck ornament 58 
grava^iiu t stones for grinding 47 
Greek invasion 119 
gfidhrayatu 72 
griffin 72 
grotesque 316'17 
guha 47 

guhyaka, Yaksha 38, 198, 1 23, 246, 311 
Haimavatavarsha—Bharatavarsha 70 
Haimavati Uma 49 
hair-styles 5 
hama 46, 97, 125, 266 
—krtda 266 
—their row 97, 125 
Harappa (—BariyUpiya) 39 
Harihamsa 46 
Harihara 6, 254 
Harltl 114, 264 
hastipa 57 
hastimaehchha 222 

hastinahhaprabJiamandalai scalloped halo 228 
ha&tinlpadvatl 44 


hathattharana 58 
havirdhana 4 3 
hayamfhghata see mmghata 
Hellenistic motifs 267 
hefmmSla 158 
hemnika 284 
Himavanta 60 
historical scenes 132 
honeysuckle 74 

Horsebreeding, a text on, from Boghozkoi 71 
humorous scenes 173 
icon, as symbol of divine 7 
Ihamrig^i animal design, fanciful animals 5, 
66, 67, 71, 174. 

—mukha 317 
Ikshuhhafijika 225 
Ikshvakus 277, 282, 286 
Indra 6, 235, 253, 259 
— dhvaja , -yazldi 46, 70 
—his visit 6 
— mafta , his cult 35, 52 
—mam 46 
Indus Valley art : 

—discovery 15 
—expansion 15 

—Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 15 
—chronology 38-39 
—value 15 

—character of its civilisation 15 
—compared to Western Asiatic 20, 23, 
36, 37, 38 
isfta 41 

uhu t arrow ( ishumat , nhukfit, ishuJcara) 45, 56 
ivory (— dantartipa), 31, 66 
—workers of Vidisa 165 

iyam salilanidJiane hudhasa bhagavate mkiya- 
nam 82 

jadeite (=mamrd) 29 
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Jain a Stiipa 217-8, 219 if, 230-31 
Jaklm, Jakhaiya^ Yaksha 118 

Jalakfida, water sport 226 
jalanguli kara 239 
jaldrdravamna 226 
jalebJia, jaldhasti 136, 174, 121 
Jambuilvlpa 70-74 
janghikd 320 
Jarasandh ka Baithak 76 
jatajata t matted locks 239 
Jatakas, earlier births of the Buddha 
—scenes 126, 137, 244, 280, 287 
Jayavijaya gumpha 183 
jeweller 57 

jewellery, two hoards from Harappa 29 
—four hoards from Mohenjo-daro 29 
—beads, flat strips, girdles, metal cones, 
necklace, 30-31 
—hairpins 31 
—miscellaneous 31 
—on female terracottas 24, 25 
—circular pendants for necklaces 58 
Jlvapulraprachayika 225 
jyahara , bowmaker 
Jyeshtha Alakshml 81 
Jyeshtha Brahma 52 
Jyotirlihga 6, 46, 51 
kadruka 41 
Jcaivarta 41 
kiilasa 41 
kalampata 285 

Kalpavrihha* Kalpalatd* wishfulfilling tree or 
creeper, 6, 47, 53, 119, 142-3, 144,145, 
146, 155, 192, 222, 269 
—producing various desideratives 142-3 
—ten kinds of 146 

—producing mitliunm 142, 144,145, 155 
kalpadushga vfiJcsha 192 


Kamadeva, God of Love 253, 311, 316 
kamalata, wishfulfilling creeper 53, 269 ; see 
kalpavnksha 
Kamantaka 6 

Kamavachara gods, their six types 161 

Jca m madh itth dyaka 124 

kdrtdamnd 57 

kandukakrida 228 

kath&a 41, 58 

kantaltdri , acanthus 74 

kaparda 24, 243 

Mpiforshaka, battlement 66, 73, 84, 131 

kappaka, barber 58 

fotrala 317 

Karls hint 82 

karkart 57 

Jcarmara 41, 45, 56 

karnaveshtaka 58 

karotapani 126 

Karttikeya 233, 253, 258-9 

kmhthakarma* Pkt, kattkalcamma 65, 68, 103 

kata ( = matting) maker 56 

kaulalaka, potter 57 

kwacha* armour 56 

kdyotsarga mudra see mudra 

kwdkuja-mukla 226 

keianxBi oyakd rint 266 

ke&avithi 318 

Kesivadha 254 

ketu, ensign 46, 51 

Return ala 70 

khada patthara 29 

khddi 24 

khaggadhara 126 
kharva 317 
khHavijja 58 
kichaka 156, 246 
kimkara 88, 196 
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klnam 41, 56 

kifljidkirit 47, 142, 2*5 

kmkhini jala 6 2, 131, 291 

Kinnara 72 

kokayaiu 72 

kokilakempaia 226 

Konakamana, his stupa 90, 91 

kopa t koppu see kumba 

korand 30 

kom 41 

kosseyya 58 

k&Iturapra mala 315 

Kubera Yaksha 132, 246, 253, 260 

kubjikd 24 7 

kuldla, potter 56 

Kumara 45, 49 

Kumariparvata 185 

kumba 40 

Kumudvati 316 

k r i 187, 206 

krtdd vihara 225, 229 

kfishivala 41 

Krishfia 235 

—his childhood legends 245 
kumbha kumblu , earthen pot 41, 46, 57 
kumhhakara f potter 57, 58 
Kumbharcmshka (=Kumbhanda) 45 
Kumbhanda 7, 45, 317 
Kumrahar 89 
kutida 33 
kundala 46 
kundatiia pata 294 
kufijara 66 
kufijaraksha 74 
kurlra 24, 40 

Kushana art, at Mathura 232*60 
kusula 57 
labyrinth 74 


laksharaga 142 

Lakshmi 253, 259*60 ; see Sn*LakshmI 
laHchhana t distinctive sign 235 
lapidary's art (= manikarm a, maninlpa) 41, 83, 
103 

lapis lazuli (- B&jUvarta) 29 
Upyahara , lepyakrit 3C8, 509 
Makamala2 27, 312 
Ulamayuraharha bhangt kehpma 319 
tilatihiya mlabha^jikd 67 
linga 6, 78 

— vigraha 6, 257 
—ihimukld, paflehamukhl 257 

lion frieze 73 
lodhaka 74 
loga 77 
loharupa 309 

lokoitara Tnahapurusha , supermundane great 
being, 293 
lota 41 

Lothal, dockyard 20 
lotus motif 141-2 

—its various kinds 131 
—on padmivara vedika 221-2 ; see padma * 
lute 57 
micheh ha : 

gaja~ t go- f ha&ti-, maga- 222 
nara- 173, 122 
vrisbabha 141 
madhu 49 
—ko?d 46 

madhuchchlmhta, cere perdue 23 
madhye uithgrdhyd 22 
mrgaffr, crocodile 66 
magndmuka 226 

maha , folk festival or cult 139-41 

— a list of 138 

mahaajaneya pasu 34, 69, 98, 90-1, 100 
mahabala 117 
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Mahabrahma 126 
mahadeva, great god 46 
mahadupatthana 116 
Mahajanapada period, art in 56-68 
mahakaya t colossal 88, 117 
Mubakoka devata 135 
mahalaka vijita 10 2 
Maha Nagna 22, 47 
Maha NagnI 22, 47, 309 
mahanartahi , great dancer 228 
Maltaparinirvam t great decease 153 
mahapratihdrya, great miracle 157 
via]iapurmha f superman or Great Being 4, 6, 
121, 134, 293 
—lokottara 293 
—laksJiana 293 
rmhdpmhhara sraj 223 

Maharaja , Maharajika 115, 126, see chatumma 
harajiha 

mahmre%Jiilnn 285 
malmya ha 46 
mahai 49, 116 
mahatimingala 137 
Mahavijaya raja 176 
mahmtra 46 
Mahavisbnu 255 
Mahl mat a 309 

mahlmayi miirti, clay image 308 
Mahlsasaka, a Buddhist sect 298 
mahhha 46, 51 
Mahishamardini 253, 260 
Tmhishavyala 7 2 
mahoraga 46, 72, 232, 266 
mahida 74 
makariha 294 

malddhari dem 274, 287, 289, 293 
malaga 41 

Tnditigandhavilepana 58 

48 


malyachangerl 228 
manamrovara 60 
manda 56 
mandala 46 
manddra 47 
Mandhata 191-2 

mangala ghata> auspicious pot 51 

mangala halaSa 51, 99 

mahgedaka mala 156 

maniJcara 41, 57, 58, see lapidarist 

manikarma 103 

manilaMhana 58 

manmlpa 103 

manoBila tala 61 

Mara, evil-genius 4, 126 

Maran (^yaltsha) 114 

mardangiha 320 

marichi 68, mmaricM with polish ; see polish 
masha t a weight 69 
Tmshakam 125 
Mathura, 

—as a centre of art 216 
—art, style and contents 216£f. 

—jaina art 230-34 
matrika 45 
mdtrmurti 229 
mattha 68 

matugdma patthaka rupaka 60 
Moaning ( Artha) t its quest 4 
— without it art is blind 4 
rnjdhi 128 

Medieval period, 700-1200 A.D.; 

Early, 700-900 A.D, 2 
Late, 900-1200 A. D. 2 
mckhala 24 

Menaka 228 ; see Urvast 
mcshavyala 72 

Milking of Earth Mother by king 46 
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millstones 58 

minamithum, fish pair 232, 233 

mirror 58 
MisrakesI 136 

mithuna, couple 6, 47, 49, 53, 142, 144, 145, 
155, 196, 269, 313 

-—produced from hdpavfikaha 53, 142, 
144, 145,155 
mortars 58 

mother goddess 22, 24, 25, 45, 46, 49, 77- 82 
— Maya 24 

—Aditi Devamata 24, 25 
—Sri 24-5, 80*82 

—Anahita, Aditi, Innini, Istar, Isis 25 
—Kesini 46 

—Kottavi and Kalika 46 
— matfika, dvimata, mpiamatarah , dwama* 
tarah 45 

-—turah devlh 45 
—ring-stones 77-10 
—her pose on ring stones SO 
motifs: in Indian art 74 

—their countrywide exchange 294-5 
—rupaha 66, 67 rmhar&pakaraka 187 
—animal 153, 222 
—flonil 153 
— Hellenistic 267 
“fei pUirsftaka 66, 73, 84, 131 
—vedika 46 
—Uttarakuru 223 
mrigarupa 71 
Mrityimjaya 6 

muchakunda ( ^ “honey suckle") 74, 78, 

80, 222 
mudra, pose 

— ahhaya 203, 239, 240 
—afijali 204 

—dhpana 234, 239, 271 


■—Jcatyavalambita 22, 203 
— kayot&arga 23 4 
—latdhasta 22 
viuktadamakalapaka 125 
muhia k i?i kini jdlaha 125 
mulcta yojftopavita 294 
mukunda see muchakunda 
muleutii 2 55 
musidti 256 
music, science of 57 
—instruments 57 
nahhya, nave 41 

nachelmka devata t deva 289, 300 
nachchakagttavddUra 58 
nadahdra 58 
nddl 57 

Naga, serpent 45, 48, 135,248, 

—symbol in various pantheons 48 
—cult 5, 119 
—iconography 135 
—mudra 70 
—raja figure 280 

nagadanta, elephant-tusk shaped peg 158, 223 
Naigama 284 
Naigamesa 233 
Naka 47 
nanadharma 39 
nandmukha 317 
Nandi, Siva/s Bull 46 
Nandisvnra 6 
,n<mdpavctrta 74 
napita 41 
mra 66 
Narada 46 
Narayana 45, 49 
nari lata 53 
ndmgradrul&i 271 
Nataiaja 6 

Ndtpa, dramaturgy 57 
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nau 56 

uavaja 41, 56 

navantta mattika 124-5 ; also manhakam t mazka 
nemi 41 

nidh\ t treasure 46, 317 
Nigamcty its organisation 317 
Nikharva, a nidhi 317 
nilotpala pair a 98 
ni&hka 58 

Nntu, dancer 23, 45 
Nfitu 45 

oblique birth, of Indra 
—of Buddha 
—of Skanda 46 
occupations 41 
opasa 40 

Orissa caves, see Udaigiri-Khandagiri caves 

ornaments 58 

padapltha 249 

padnvn 47, 53; see lotus 

padmika 237 

pad fiaja Sfishti 53 

p idtmkom 98 
padmimalint 81 
padmanemi 8 1 

padmawna , lotus-throne 121, 233, 239, 271 

padmammbJiavd 81 

Padma-§rl 82 

padmdtapatra 240 

padmmJitliita 81 

Padminl 227 

padumaka 300 

palace : prdmda, pasdda , rajakula, pdmdavara , 
rdjah1iavana> rajanivesana, vdsagJtara, 
vimana, nivasa , 19,* 42, 58-9, 59-60, 61, 
62-64, 85-6, 89, 103, 109, 175, 302-3 
—in Indus Valley 19, at Kumarahar 59 ; 
85-6, 89, Maha-ummagga 59-60, Rati- 


vaddhana, Upphaka 62, MabSvijaya 
175, at Nagarjunlkonda 302-3 
—defined, divisions and apartments, 63-4 

—h^hapdsdda, uparipasada 63, Sahara- 
Jcham ! 'hapwada 103, miabltupifila 42, 
109 , mtadvara 42 , B.ihaWthawbhd 63 , 
8ahasra*dvaragriba 42 
padumadika-gahaka Java 125 
painting : 

—pre-liistoric 10-13 

oil wall 58, 60-61, 62, 66, 67, 63 
—on pottery, see pottery. 
pakshagarm sithJm f winged lion 71 
pakslii mahisha, winged bison 71 
Palaeolithic (-old stone) Age, culture 8 
Pallavas 282 
palmetto, talaparna 74 
panata, jack-fruit 142 
paflchapattika 32 
pafiahasarlrl 73 
Puuchabrahma 6 
PaSchasikba 126 
Paucha Vrishni Vim 118 
Panchendra 259 
Panda lena 202-3 
panigha 41 
paniyagharika 284 
panjaka design 70, 205 
pankhadt 99 

Papl-Lakshmi, Alakshral 81 
parasu 14, 312 
Parijdta 47 
parimandala 124 
partmhya 41 
parivriUaiiras 73 
—-avrittasiras 73 
Parusbnl ( = RavI) 39 
Parvati 49 
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parvatopama 117 
paryankalllmana 25 S 

paryahkikd 311 
pdsana kottima 124 
paahchdd variyasz 22 

pdaJidna prdkdra at Girivraja 75 
pam 46 

—pankti 37-S 
—pati 45 

pata ( = patra }, ornament 30 

jftifni&U, patramcham , scroll work 

or Ooral design 5 

as sacred as u Divine image 5 
pata, patta, tablet or slab 298 
*—Bodhiputa 289 
—Budhapata 285, 280, 212 
—Qhaityapata 288, 28 9 
—Chakapata 232, 253, 232 285, 290, 292 
—kalampata 285 
—padukapatta 282, 293 
—puftumt sildpatta 232 
■—purnaghatapatta 285, 289 
~ sotMka (simtika) pata 232, 285, 289, 292 
—stupapata 280, 288, 289, 292 
—- Tirth an karapaia 233 
—udrhpata (urdhvapatfa) 285, 289 
—ayaga patta see dydgapata 
—zapatmamthara 298 
—carved with life scenes 292 
patalika 58 

Patanjali, the grammarian 119 
palidhara, bowl-bearer 126 
pattaddma 62 
pattika 58 

pavasta, sheep-skin -10 
pauma lay a 66, 67 
pendaka 285 
pdakdni) pditri 57, 58 


perns, embroidery 40 

pestles 58 

Phalguni 235 

plmlldvali 311 

physician 57 

pingala 254 

piped 32, 37, 47, 119 

PIprahwa Stupa 82-83 

Pitkapuram 277 

ploughman 57 

polish 68, 87, 88, 108-110 

—pre-Maurya and Maurya 68 
—a dozen terms in Sabha Parva 87 
pottha 66 

potthakampa , stucco work 66, 209 
potter 57 
pot tery 

Indus Valley 25-28 
produced on wheel 25-6 
painted and plain 25-6 
designs 5, 26, 28; mrya, ehauplmlid 
mauyaialka or mharem , pipal , vihangi 
hd f etc* 

types 26-27, 28 
NBP Ware 68 
NG Ware 68 
prabhamanddta 239-4 0 
prdcham kridd 1 ‘northem sport* 1 139, 224 
prdchyahj northerners 124 
pradakskinapatha see circumamb illation 
pradhi 41 
prajnmkandha 293 
pralamhakarmpdm 239 
pramatha 45, 319 
prasadhikd 266 
pratimd 103 

Pritvaragiri (*» Barabar Hills) 92 
prishtha-jamita, addorsed 73, see wmghdta 
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prithivz Hlapatta 110 
Frithm-Varaha 46 
Prithu and PritbivI 46 
prithmroni 22 
pujanla 127 
punchmarked coins : 

—date 68 
—find places 68 
—symbols on them 68*70 
pundarika, lotus 47 
pungava-pungavt , ma i i-wo man 191 
punyasdld 136, 282 
puppliadmmi 62 

pfcrpagltata, ptirnakumbha, punnaghata , ptirna- 
kalakif full vase 46, 51, 53, 98, 99-100, 
119, 124, 125, 184, 201,209, 211, 215, 
233, 266, 283, 285, 289, 300, 301 
—with lotus 53 

—'Pushpapidhana pBrnaghata 283 
— kmiya, or nart, woman with full vase 51 
—dharl 301 

—punmgJiaiapatimandita ghara 51 
—punnaghatapankti 125, 289, 300 
— pata t kalasapata 285, 289 
—as pillar capital and base, see 
architecture 
jmrusha, a measure 48 
purmltavigraha 7 2 
Purvasaila 278 
Purvaseliya 298 
pushkara 47, 53 
— sraja, 47, 185 
pushkarim 81 
Pu&hpa , flower 
pushpahharana 226 
pmhpadhftm 125 
pmhpagraham 125 
pmltpagratTiana 226 
pupphalata 125 


pmhpapankti 300 
pmhpyoohchaya 226 
pushpaprachayiM 225 
pushpasraka 233 
Pushyamitra, Senapati 119 
pmtakrit 308 
putravallabha 229 
Raja { — yaksha) 115 
-—‘Raja king of Yakshas 
Rajagiriyas 278 
rajaJca 58 
rajalekhaka 284 
rdjanlpl 109 
rajatahsha 109 
rajayitri 41, 56 
rajjmarja, rope-maker 41 
rakih a mandala 136 
rakshapafijara 135 
rakshapankti 293 
rakslmmtm 245 
HaJcshita gods 135 
Ranlgumpha 175*9 

—scenes identified 177-8, 179-83 
rathakara 41, 56, 57 
rathamukha 41 
rathavahana 41 
ratliika 58 
ratthatharana 58 
Rntbya Yaksba 114 
ratnagghiya pankti 126 
ratnagiri 75, 76 
mtnapatra 233 
ratnapushpa 82, 301 
ratti, a weight 69 
ravichandatara rupa padumaka 125 
reed flute 57 
—maker 58 

rekftakfiti, geometrical design 5 
Revaota 46 
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jiddJmringa, cornucopiac 
ring stones 77-80 

routes, ancient Indian 128, 261 If. 
royal statues, at Mathura 240-51 
rukkhadtvata maha 6 
rukma 58 

rii>pa t rxipaka, form, design 66, 6, 71,103, 125, 

210, 300, 

— rupaka-tahassakalita 66, 67 
— vikatarapa, vydlarupa 71 
rapapimsana 10 

lliipa Salt*a t session of beauty 1 
rurti 66 

tab ha rupaka 290, 300 
£>iichi 135-6 
Saddmattaka 287 

sddrika mmmadam turam devandm 136 
nagara-mahaxagara 60 
Mftakdra-hhaHjika 22 5 
saha&rdkth i 45 
sahasra, thousand 
—purwha 46 
—$ ring a vnshablta 46 
Sahasratma Buddha 46 
Saisunfiga Dynasty 75 ff, 

Saisunaga-Nanda Period 75-83 
aakarpdrd 32 
Sakata 41 
—Uld 254 
Sakha Vilam 60 
Sakra 126 

$dlabhaHjikd, woman and tree motif 67, 139, 
217,224-2^9, 232, 233, 274, 

—the motif in various periods 225 
—described in the Amdam-Sataka and 
Nidanakathd 
Salaka 70 

—vdtdyana s zejali 
SalUa Krfdd, water sport 217, 225 


Salilam, the ocean 47, 49 
Sambodhi, enlightenment 153 
mmdhaitifcna 40 

mmghata, mnghdda , animal pairs as capital 63, 
66, 73, 130, 133, 154, 156, 199, 201, 215 
-gaja- 63, 66, 73, 156, 199, 215 
-haya- 63, 66, 73, 154 199, 215 
— mriga - 154 
— nara* 63 

— nmha- 73, 130, 156, 201 
— vmha* 130, 201, 215 
satnmukhikrita 7 3 
Samwdra 45, 49 
iamvdya (^samur) 40 
Sankha, shell 31-2 
Sahkukarna, a Yaksha name 173 
iapaksha, winged : 

—sifhJia 72, 130, 153 
— mmghdta 130 
—Vf hha mmghdta 130 
—vyaghra machchha 222 
mpta, seven : 

“trlva 46 
—malar ah 45 
—matfika 49, 253, 260 
-—padt 46 
—fhhi 45 

— ratna , seven jewels ; in each home 52 ; 
of a Chakra varti 46, 52, 282, 289 ; 
chakra, haati , asm, mani, strl , grihapati, 
and par indy aka 
—svasarah 45 

aaptatantrl, saptadhatu vina 45 
Sarabha 66 
mrma, bird 78 
Sarasvatl 253 

Sarnath, Chakra-Lion-Capital 98*101, 102-3 
Sarpa-gumpha 184 
mrpayitri 56 
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mrtha 284 
mrvatohhadrika 234 
Satarupa 46 
Satavahanas 277 ff. 

Satavahana, see Andhra-Sltavahana 

—emperors, Sin Sivamaka Sada, Vasjfhl- 
putrapulumavi, Yadnya Sri Sudakan 286 
Satghar 92 
mttaha 136 
Satthavaha patha 194 
Sauparnahhyam 50 
seals, Indus Valley 32-8 
—their types 35-6 

— animals on 36-38 
hkhara 226 
Seshasayl Vishnu 255 
Session of Beauty 4 
%eta chhaia 60 

zhadara, six-armed symbol 69, 78 
shell objects 31 

Siddbatikas, a Buddhist sect 278 
iihya 223 
Ulatalagata 227 

iildvigada (— made of stone) 90 
silken cloth 58 

iilpa, sippa, art and craft 40, 45, 55, 56-7, 
58, 67*8 

—as Janapadi vjitti 56 
—in the Satarudriyn 55*7 
—superior [ukhatthi) and inferior {him) 57 
—from Sr aula silirag and Jiitakas 57 
—18 Silpas 67 

- 25 major Silpas 58 

—in the Janapada period 67-8 
—organised in srenu 57 

mpi 55 

silver 29 
gimha , Hon : 

—bar fa 213 


—amm 243, 271 
—valdni 253, 260 
—vyala 72, 143 
Sincru-pa ribband a 60 
Sirima devuta see Sri 

Siva 6, 34, 5, 36, 235, 253, 254, 256, 257, 
320 

—Ashjamurti 6 
—Pasupati 6, 34 
—Rudra 34 
—Mahadeva 34 
—Mrigavyadha 36 
—in Iihga form 253. 257 
— in human form 253, 257 
—Ardhanar isvnra 25 7 
—with Firyatl 253, 257 
—his spear 35 
zkamhha see pillar 
ikalhiyan 41 
slakshna^ polished J10 
slakshnikaranaj polishing 108, 1 10 
smelter 57 
Soma 57 
Sonagjri 75 
sothihapaUi see pata 
spider’s web 74 
spiral 74 
$n$hthi 246, 285 
—pamukhii 285 
Sri, a mother goddess 

Sri and LnkshmT, two consorts of Vishnu 
40, 82 

Srl-LakshmT, 40, 45, 47 f 81,82, 119,135, 
140-1, 154, 158, 173, 184, 204, 253, 259- 
GO, 310-11 

Sri and Asri 40, see also Papi-Lnkshml 
SrTma 47, 81, 135 
$rl, her cult 81 
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— chakra,—yantra 80, 135 
—Sukta, elaborated 80-82 
—vat&a 78, 157, 232, 233, 234 
—vfiksha 74, 153, 184 
Sri-( = royal) karenu 64 
—Sayana 64 
—vitam 64 
Srlparvata 296, 298 
snnyara caskets, of ten kinds 223 
9 fitly a vfisha, unicorn 33 r 36 
stadium 303 
Hhana 114 
sthanaka 255 

Stupa — mound (on relics), chaitya, chttiya, 
thupa, mahastupa, mahdohetiya dhatugarhha 
5, 34, 40, 82-3, 90, 91-2, 119-174, 186f, 
193*4, 204, 208, 217-24, 230-231, 262-70, 
277-307, 231 

—iilathupa 124, dussathupa, 300, mttjjM- 
ma chctiya 124, Hiranya Stupa, Kona- 
kamana Stupa, Piprahwa Stupa, 
Bharhut Stupa, Snncbi and B he Isa 
Stupas, Stupas in Western Indian and 
other chaitya-caves, Jaina Stupas at 
Mathura, Devaninnita Stupa, Mathura 
Buddhist Stupas, Gandhara Stupas, 
Andhra Stupas, etc. 

—defined and explained 5, 119-128 
—in RV, 7, 2.1, 1. 24.7, Stupa, Hiranya- 
stupa 40, 120, 122 

— earlier form 119-20. 

—earlier traditions and symbolism 120-24 

— as Pile of Light 120 

— us Mound of Gold 120, 122 
—associated with the life of a Maba* 

purusha, ol a Chakravartl 120 
—-for Chakravarti, Buddha and Pratyeka- 
Buddhas 123 


—on Sarlra-dhatu (bodily relic) 120 
— Buddha's sanction in its favour 123 
—as a monument depicting life of com¬ 
munity 5, 119, 129 

—as a documentary of contemporary life 
122-3 

—eight Stupas on the relics of Buddha 
120-1 

—signifying Buddha’s Parintrvana, but 
a felicitating symbol 122 
—three kinds 137 
—Yupa inside it 124 
—compared to a Yupa 121-2, 138 
—compared to a Prasada 122 
—its enlargement, 90, 91-2, 120, 292, 
301, see alpeiakhya mahesakhya. 

— —twice the original, thuve dutiyam 

mdhite 90 

—* —with stone encasing, Ulaaelichha* 
dana, silahatichuka 120, 280, 300# 
301 

—compared to a water bubble 125, 126 
—of bell like shape 126 
—sited on the trade routes 128 
—as a symbol of tetradio pattern of 
cosmos 127 

—building of a Stupa, thtipakamma, thu * 
paramhha, described in the Mahavatma 
124 

—laying of its foundation 124-5 
—stone floor 126 

—formula of the plaster clay used in 
consolidation of the ground 124 
—slab showing Stupa ( - Stupapatta, eheti - 
yapata) 232, 233, 280, 287, 288, 289, 
293, 299, 300 
sthapati 56 
sthaunabharika 29 
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Bthdll 41 
stones : 

— bujha, quartzite 8 
—agate, hkftaima, gcAvarh^ haqtk 29 
—semiprecious 29 

—haematite, a kind of soft red stone 10 
—hhadpaithar 29 
—chundr sandstone 
—sandstone 

—spatted red sand stone, at Mathura 216 
—medavanm marble 
—see p« 3, 

Subhadra 136 
Sudarsana 136 
Sugandha 227 
suJcapardd 40 
auka mriha 227 
mkavydla 72 
Sukhavatl 47 
iuktik&rTia 196 
sukurird 40 
Sumeru 47, 53-4 
Sunga art 119-174 
—its quality 119 
Supaldsa 53 

Buparna 46, 51, 71, 72, 73 
—mahiBha 71 
—ydtu 72 

Garuda and Naga 51 
suparm 73 
mpratlba 40 
wragliata 311 
mrmit hollow tube 
surpa 41 
—kara 41 
Surpaka 316 
mrupahfitnu 40 

Surya, sun 48, 73, 211, 253, 254, 257-8, 267 
—as symbol 69 
49 


simlpa 40 

ausird surffii 41 

siiitluka ydtu 72 

sutra f thread 41 

bu varnagha n t apanJct i 125 

mvarnapushpa 83 

mvarna tUpa* jeweller’s art 103 

mvarna y as hit 158 

Bvarupa 317 

svastiJcdt symbol of quadru plication 32, 46, 
49-5 0, 69, 70, 74, 232 
—pafta 232, 289, 292 
faaydiu 72 
Bvopaaa 40 
iyenavydla 72 
syenamacJichha 222 

symbols, 4-5, 45-7, 45-55, 68-70, 80, 86, 232* 
3, 244-5, 325-36 
— Vedic, in art 45-55 

—on punchmarked and tribal coins 4, 68-70 
—on the bottom of Kumrahar pillars 86 
—on sealings 5 
—on ring-stones 80 
—on Ayagapatta 232-3 ; see patas 
—Hellenistic, in Mathura art 244-5 
—their purpose, sobJiandrtha & drakshandrtha 
55 

—Appendix I,pp* 325-36 

tafoha, carpenter 41, 45, 56, 57 

taksliana 103 

tdlasamuchchhrita 117 

tdladhvajaj tdlahetu t palm-capital 74 

tdlamana , iconometery 4 

talava 57 

taZjm-rrmker 56 

tandava dance 45 

tantra, loom 40 

tantu 41 

shuttle 40 
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imhta 41 
tata $ worp 30 
terracotta art : 

—Indus 23-5, 309 
—technique 23 
—literary references 308-9 
—Maury a, 309-10 
—Sunga 185, 310-313 
-308-324 

tettirhsa-devaputta 126 
Texts : 

Aitareya Brahmana 261 
Angavijja 159 
Angnttara Nikaya 219 
Aparajitaprickchba 72 
Apastamba Srautasutra 108 
Arthasastra 69, 84, 85, 89, 315 
Asokan Epigraphs 89, 90, 91, 102, 103, 
107, 127 

Asvalayana G. S. 58 

Atharva Veda 22, 33, 34, 35, 39, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46,47, 48, 49, 51,54, 71,73, 81, 
98-9, 116, 117, 261 
Aupapatika Sutra 232 
Avadanasataka 224 
Avasyaka Sutra 180 
Baudhayana S.S. 57 
Blmgavatl Sutra |34 
Brahmapurana 72, 317 
Bnhatkalpasutra Bkaskya 108 
Brihatkathakosha 309 
Buddhacharita 239, 316 
Chhandogya Upanishad 18, 261 
Dlgha Nikaya 58, 105, 116, 117, 123 4 
Divyavadana 35, 55, 135, 170, 186, 191-262, 
295-6 

Dtahyayana 116 
Dramas of Bhasa 180 


Dramas of Harsha 180 
Gobhila G. S. 116 
Gopatha Brahman a 53 
Harivamsa Parana 72, 317 

Harshaekarita 45, 64, 159, 294 
Jatakas 45, 53, 57, 59, 60-5, 89, 105, 137, 
142-3, 157, 164, 225, 228, 261, 295, 
296, 308 

Jlvabhigama Sutra 68 
Kadambarl 67, 231 
Kalpasutra 231 
Kasyapa Samhita 258 
Kathasaritsagara ISO 
Kavyamimaihsa 309 
Kesavadasa (Ramackandrika) 100 
Kumarapalapratibodlia 180 
Kumarasambhava 259 
Lalitavistara 54 

Mahabharata 53, 71, 73, 75-6, 82, 87-8, 108, 
115-6, 117, 130, 135, 143-4, 181, 251, 
259, 291, 308, 317 
MahSmayurl 195 

Mahavamsa 124-6, 129, 148, 170, 210, 
231, 288 

Markandeya Parana 259, 260, 308 

Matsya Purina 71, 72,’48, 159, 227, 230, 317 

Meghaduta 145 

Mrichchhakatika 308, 312 

Mrigavaticharita 180 

Nayadhammakaha 67, 116 

Niddesa 141 

Nislthachurni 67 

Panlni (Ashfldhylyl) 45, 56, 57, 59, 69, 117, 
224, 261 

Patanjali (Mahabhashya) 86, 200 
Paumachariya 146 
Raghuvamsa 7, 228 
RajataranginI 91 
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Ramayana 53, 82, 100, 115, 127, 135, 

143,317 

Rayapaseniya 66-7, 116, 165, 221-2, 224, 
230-31 

Rigveda 9, 23-4, 33, 34, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 
46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 71-2, 77, 80- 
82, 99, 101, 116-7, 120, 206 
Saddharmapundarlka 231 
SakuntaJam 145, 308 
Samanna Phala Sutta 58 
Sankhayana G. S. 65 

Satapatha Brahmana 22, 44, 45, 50, 52, 53, 
58, 65, 71, 121-22, 124, 261 
Saundarananda 229, 316 
Sravakacliara 146 
Sringaramanjari 227 
Trisash ti sal akapurusha 160 
Vajasaneyi Samhita (Yajurveda) 25, 34. 40, 41 
Vamana PurSna 317 
Vayu Puraria 144, 235, 317 
Vinaya Pitaka 57 
Vishnudharmottara Purana 55 
Vishnu Purana 7 
trayasirimm deva 34 
—%varga 6 

tiraschma nirgamana 46, see oblique birth 
Thltthahkara image 233-4 
tree : 

*—Bodhi trees 138-9 
—abharana 192 
—see kalpavrikska 

Tree-of-life 47, 74, 153 ; see iSri-vfiksha 

triphana, triskeles 70, 78 

triratna 119, 154, 232, 233, 281, 289 

trisula 46, 289 

Trivikrama 40, 50, 154 

—Vamana and Vira| 50 

tvlamana 58 

tvdika 58 

turaga 66 


turiyavadaka devata 125, 300 
two-headed bull 71 see double-headed 
Tryamhaka 45 

Udaigiri & Khandagiri caves 175-85 

udakaghata } water pot 65 

udaka ksltvtdika 225 

udakanurita 135 

udafichana 41 

udapdna 249 

udakatadam 226, 249 

Udayagiri 75 

uddatomi 58 

udlchya veia, northerners dress 153, 224, 258 
udyam kridd 139, 217, 223 
—in the Matanga Jataka 225 
—in the Uddalaka Jataka 225 
unicorn 36 
ukha 41 

ulloyachiUiya 67 
uliikaydiu 72 
Umd-Mali eS vara 6 
upala-prahhinl 57 
updsaka 284 
Upavedas, 57 

"Cultivated in Vedic academies 
urdhvarhtishtha 41 
urmvabhi 74 
urna 239, 271 

Ur vast, woman with sword 228 
umblm bull 66 
mhnzsa 239, 271 
umlak$ha?ia 58 
utensil 41, 57, 58 
—of stone 
—of metal 
—of day 
—of wood 
—for cooking 57 
utkshipta-Hras 73 
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utklrna £06 
utt amar upadJt ar d 

Uttarakuru 5, 71, 119, 135, 142-5, 192-3 
—visited by Mandhata 135, 144, 192-3 
uttanya 241 
vaehdka 2 98 
vadhmniva te idle 44 
Vaibharagiri 75, 76 
vaibhdya&z 87 

vaijayantl, triangle-headed standard 46, 52, 
70, 233, 233 
vaikakshyaka 310 
vajra 46 
vajralepa 125 
—its formula 
Vakataka 286 

Vankshu (or Chakshu), Oxus 70 

valaga 66 

v&$bhfit 318 

vamana , dwarf 317 

vdmanaka 316 

Vamana-Viral 45 

vamia-nartin 41 

vanalaya 66 

vanamdld 320 

vanaspati 40, 47 

vanij 56, 284 

Varaha 46 

varahena prithivl mmviddna 46 
Vardhamana pratimd 234 
varma 56 

Vasithlputra Pulumavi 286 
vmtu, vastmidyd , vditukarma , vdstuparikamma , 
architecture 56, 57, 58 
vamdhana Jcosha 35, 46 
Vasudhara 46 
vdtarasand 47 
vayana, art of weaving 40 
vayatri 41, 56 


Vedic academies 57 

—deities, in Baghax-koi ins. 71 
vdlana 74 

venzprasadhana 2 28 
vdmadhya 75 
vdmmanavatl 87 
Vessantara Jataka 
vetramm 311 
vidalakdrz 41, 57 
vidya 56, 328-9 
—dhara 329 
— —jamdla 66 
Vidyadbaradhivasa 157 
vihaga 66 

vihara see architecture 
Vijayapuri 298 
vikata, grotesque 317 
~rupa 71 

vimfishtantaramsa 22 
vina, lute 57 
—gdthin 41 
— vada,'m 41, 228 
vipula 87 
Vipulagiri 75, 76 
Viran (=Yaksha) 114 
virupa 317 
viSalavakska 239 
vweshaJca rachand 229 
Vishnu, 46, 82, 235, 253 f 255, 320 
—his consorts 82, see Srl-Lakshml 
—-N fisimhavaraha Vishnu 255 
—Seshasayi 2 55 
—Visvarupa 255 
vistlrnd 87 
Visvakarma 40 
Vixvarupa nan 46 
Visvavara 45 
vivdcJmah 39 
vratas 141 
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Vrishni Vlra 235, 253 
Vfitra 48 

vriitaehakm 101 
volute 74 

vydditmya , gaping mouth 317 
Vyaghragumpha 183 
vyala, fanciful figure 67, 72 
—rupaka 67 

— nara-i nyem-, vnsha 72 
—16 vydlas in later Silpa texts 72 
vyantara devatd, subsidiary deity 7 
vyuha , labyrinth 74, 83, 234, 252 
water sports 226, 227 
weaver 58 
weaving 40-1 
weights and measures 58 
Western Ghats : 

—Satavahanas wresting power from the 
Sakas 278 

wheel 287, see chakra 
winged ; 

—bison 71 
—horse 136 
—lion 71, 72, 130, 222 
—bull 130 

woman-and-tree motif, see mlabhafljikd 
wooden : 

—palace at Kumrahar 85-6, 89 
-*mla prdkdra 85 


—carving 103 

—*see Katthakammay architecture 
worship : 

—of Yakshas, Nagas and other, folk 
deities 119 

Yadnya-siri-sadakam 286 
yajfia 57 
yajHopavlta 57 
Yamuna 254 

Yaksha: 5,45, 48, 84, 110418, 119, 126 
132, 173, 246-48 

—cult (maha) 5, 48, 114418, 119 
—chetiya 88, 114 ff. 

—statues 110418, 246-48 
—their identification 112-3 
—names 117, 173, 
s&napati 126 

— raja , vlran, mdran, jdkha 117-18 
Yama 34, 46 
Yamantaka 6 

yasminvriksht mpaldse dtvaih sampibate yamah 
34 

ydtu 72 

Yavyavati (driver Zhob) 39 

Yogesvara 

Yogi 242, 243 

yonirvai pushkaraparnam 53 

yuga 41 

Yupa, see architecture 
—vraska 40 


CORRIGENDA 

Only material corrections are listed here. 


Page 

line 

for 

read 

Page 

line 

for 

read 

4 

5 

charater 

character 

82 

33 

6akhyas 

£akyas 

5 

21 

depecting 

depicting 

84 

20 

Sisupalagarhj 

Sisupalagarh 

6 

33 
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